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Art.  1.  An  Essay^  on  the  Study  and  Composition  of  Biography. 

By  James  Field  Stanfield,  8vo.  np.  340.  Price  10s.  6d.  Gale, 
Cuftls,  and  Fenner;  Cradock  ana  Joy.  Constable  and  Co.  and 
Robertsons,  Edinburgh.  1813. 

TT  should  seem  that  there  is  to  man  something  amazingly 
bewitching 'in  human  nature;  since  an  individual,  while 
he  knows  that  he  comprizes  in  himself  a  full  set  of  Uie  es¬ 
sential  constituents  of  .  that  nature,  and  may  examine- and 
contemplate  them,  distinctly  or  in  their  combination,  as  often 
and  as  long  as  he  pleases,  yet  cannot  be  content  without 
having  hundreds  or  thousands  of  other  individuals  brought 
nithin  the  reach  of  his.  speculation.  He  has  a  far  more  rest¬ 
less  and  capacious  curiosity  relative  to  this  than  to  any 
other  part  of  mundane  existence.  Is  it  that,  from  a  sentiment 
of  idolatrous  homage  to  the  nature  of  whicih  he  is  a  sharer, 
he  wishes  to  have  the  object  of  his  adoration  presented  to 
his  view  in  the  more  imposing  magnitude,  by  means  of 
amassing,  and  thus  forming  into  a  sort  of  human  pantheon, 
the  greatest  possible  -  multiplicity  of  the  particular  and  diver¬ 
sified  forms  comprehended  in  the  grand  substance  of  his 
complex  divinity?  Or  is  it,  that  in  this  extended  contem* 
plation  he  enjoys  something  like  a  conscious  enlargement  of 
Ws  own  individual  being,  by  a  certain  sympathy  which 
seems  to  make  him^  in  some  degree  live  and  act  in  the  various 
human  agents  he  thus  contemplates  ?  Or  is  it  that,  while  , 
fie  feels  a  profound  interest  in  human  nature,  he  finds  never¬ 
theless  that  he  cannot  apprehend  and  take  hold  of  tliat  nature, 

^  an  object  of  either  sympathy  or  speculation,  excepting  by 
VoL.  XI.  Q 
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means  of  its  specific  exhibition  in  individual  characters  ?  Or 
is  it  rather  to  be  suspected,  after  all,  that  this  insatiable 
inquisitiveness  about  the  beings  of  his  own  species  is  little 
l)etter  Uian  the  prompting  of  pure  self-love,  incessantly  seek¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  some  matter  of  flattering  comparison  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  others  of  his  race?  Most  certainly, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not,  in  general,  excited  by*  any  *  wisli  to 
amend  himself  by  means  of  what  he  may  learn  concerning 
other  men. 

But  though  this  last  object  has  so  little  share  in  exciting 
the  passion  for  inquiring  into  so  many  other  men’s  lives  and 
cliaracters,  it  is  nevertheless  very  desirable  tliat  lives  could 
be  so  written,  as  to  convey  some  coiTcctlve  instruction  into 
tlie  minds  of  the  readei*s,  almost  whether  they  care  about  it 
or  not.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  this  department  of 
writing  could  be  brought  a  little  within  the  economy  of 
literary  good  order,  could  be  subjected  to  some  reasonable 
laws  of  selection,  proportion,  and  good  workmanship.  From 
the  way  in  which  this  class  *  of  works  is  very v commonly  ex« 
euted, .  we  might  be  tempted  to  copclude  that,  all  such  laws 
are  inapplicable,  or  suspended,  or,  abrogated.*  For,  ^  almost 
any  man,  who  has  acquired  a  little  skill  in  putting  sentences 
together,  accounts  himself  qualified  to  write  a  life.  Almost  any  lifei 
if  the.person  has^had  any  sort , of  public  orieven  local  distUictioD, 
is  judged  by .  one  or.  other<  worker  in,,  ink*  to  be^  a .  propoTf 
subject. for  formal,  record. ,  Whatever,  subject  is  .  taken  forra 
memoir,  every  thing  relating  to  it  is  considered  as.  worth  .telling, 
even.  down,  to  the  fate  of^a^wig  or,  a  gpld-headed •  cane 
Materials  constructed  in.. any  manner*  seem  all  •  equally*,  legi 
timate, — narrative,  letters  of .  the  man  and  .his  friends,  long 
register  documents, ,  extracts,  (if  he  was  an  author)  from  hwi 
works.  Any  sort. of  method  may,* indiflTerently,  be  adopted,  or. 
better  atill  if  none.  at.  all;  any  bulk 4 is i allowable  in*  recording 
the  most  insignificant  sul^eet;  any  matter  $  that  the  writer  is 
disposed,'  or  fancies  himsetf  particularly  qualified,  to  talk  about, 
may.  be.  introduced  •  without  scruple,  and  especially  ,  he,.naiayi 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  great  deal  iubout  himself. 

.  Who  would  not  be  glinl  if  :this  vicious, state  of .  an  impor 
tant  literary  province. could  be.  reformed,  by  the  establishment 
of,  a  system  of  principles  and  rules  that  should  .have  the 4 effect 
of  reducing  biography  ♦  to  the  strictness  of  .a  science,,  or  at 
least '  of  *  an  art.  Th^  recognized  establishment  .of.  sueb..^^ 
authoritative  set  of*xprinciples,,  would  not  secure,  us  again^ 
all  intrusion  of  impertinent .  oiierators ..  and .  subjects,  bwt  it 
would  go  a  considerable  way.  in  prevention  of  the  raiscbi^ 
by  mal^g  readers. better  judges,,  by  dictating:  decisively  ' 
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.law  to  -the  writers,  and  by  arming  critics  with  an  ^inques- 
tioned  rule  and  sanction  for  tile 'punishment  of  offenders.  . 

It  appears  to  be  Mr.  rStanfield’s  object  to  facilitate,  .by 
some  preparatory  discussions,  this  rectification  of  an  ill-ordered 
.province  of  literature,  while,  with  commendable  modesty,  he 
declines  to  assume  the  office  of  peremptory  ,  and  final  legis¬ 
lator.  His  intentions  ^aud  method  are  explained  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  gave  us  the  impression  of  so  much  good  in-  ^ 
tendon  and  so  much  thought,  that  we  sincerely  wished  not 
t6  perceive  the  marks  of  indistinct  concCjition,  and  of  a  diction 
correspondently  ihefficiehit  for  giving  out  the  ideas  with  fulness 
and  precision.  WHIi  a  feeling  that  half  imputed  the  fault, 
to  our  own  defective  apprehension,,  we  read  this  preface  se¬ 
veral  times  over  in  order  to  get  iifto  more  satisfactory  pos¬ 
session  of  the  information  it  is  >  intended  to  convey.  A  rather 
unfavourable  omen  appeared  to  meet  its  at  the  very  beginning, 
in  the  statement  of  the  end,  the  means,  and  the  motive^ 
These  are  formally  put  as  disdnet  things,  and  yet  the  first 
and  the  last  are  explained  rither  in  terms  of  identical  mean¬ 
ing,  or  in  .  such  a  way  that  the  former  necessarily  includes 
the  latter. 


*  The  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  Essay  is — to -  take 
such  a  view  of  Biography  ab  may  assist  in  devdoping  the  priu- 
ctples  of  man’s  aedye  and  moral  nature;  and  in  applying  that  know^ 
k^e  to  bis  practical  improvement.* 

•  The  mvtive  which  impelled  both  to  the  Essay,  and  to  the 
resolution  of  laying  it  before  the  public,  was,  and  is— a  sincere 
desire  to  promote,  in  students  as  well  as  writers,  through  the 
Aedium  of  Biography,  a  more  attentive  examinadon  cf  the  prin- 
riplcs  of  the  human  character ;  and  a  very  ardent  hope  that  the 
eoects  of  such  investigadon  may  be  actively  implied  •to  the  improve- 
Alt  points  of  educadon  and  conduct.* 

The  sentence  with  which  the  Essay  itself  was  found  to 
jcommence,  was  noi  adapted  to  remove ,  desponding  autici- 
pations.  _  _ 

^Man^  natural  faculdeSj  his  education,  the  progressive  inter¬ 
course  and  mutual  impression  between  him  and  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  habits,  course,  and  conduct  of  life,  resulting 
therefrom,  offer  the  pr^cipaJ  materials  to  the  discerning  bio- 
r*pber.* 

But  we  must  endewmuf  to  give  a  sBght  sketch  of  the 
^beme  and  oontente.— The  work  is  thrown  into  three  parts. 
]•  Biography  as  it  has  been ,  treated,  and  tlie  disadvantages 
b  bas  labouretl  under.  '  II,  Materials  of  Biography^  with  im- 
ptovements  suggested.  »  III.  Composition. — No  rrifider  can 
W  to.  perceive  how  tittle  this  division  is  adapted  to  bring 
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ihc  several  sides  of  tlic  subject,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
distinctly  into  view.  But  it  has  tliis  advantage  to  the  author, 
that  almost  any  thing  relating  to  the  subject  may,  without 
an  actionable  transgression  of  the  laws  of  method,  be  in¬ 
troduced,  as  it  happens  to  occur,  in  any  j)art  of  the  book. 
And  the  benefit  is  taken.  There  is  all  the  intermixture  and 
c’onfusion  of  topics  which  such  an  undiscriminating  form  of 
distribution  may  be  supposed  to  w’arrant. 

The  First  Part  begins  with  a  representation  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  incklent  to  biographical  writing  from  some  of  the 
disadvantages  often  accompauying  the  subjects;  such  as  the 
obscure,  inexplicit,  or  inconsistent  character  of  the  person; 
the  scantiness  or  unfaithfulness  of  the  records  concerning 
him ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  uncertainty  and  perjdcxity 
caused  by  remoteness  of  time.  The  second  chajder  enlarges 
on  the  imperfections  chargeable  on  deficiences  in  the  writer, 
from  neglect  of  preparatory  *  studies,  and  want  of  the  ‘  bio¬ 
graphic  spirit,’  by  which  phrase  Mr.  S.  will  have  us  to  understand 
a  state  of  feeling  peculiarly  and  specifically  appropriate  to 
the  business  of  writing  and  studying  biography.  There  is 
then  a  long  chapter  under  the  title  of,  ‘  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  relative  situation  of  the  subject  and  the  writer,’ 
comprehending  a  multiplicity  of  remarks  on  partiality  and 
resentment,  credulity  and  scepticism,  and  on  *  unfavourable 
method  ainl  execution,’ — a  topic,  the  introduction  of  which, 
as  a  part  of  the  matter  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
chapter,  may  serve^  as  one  instance,  to  shew  how  little 
arrangement  there  is  in  the  author’s  ideas,  and  how  little 
definiteness  in  the  specification  of  the  several  heads  of  his 
disijuisition. 

The  Second  Part  enters  on  ‘  Requisites  and  preliminary 
Studies.’  A  very  virtuous  state  of  mind,  animated  with  a 
passion  for  all  that  is  just  and  excellent,  is  demanded  in 
the  first  instance^  in  such  terms  as  to  excite  a  little  surprize 
at  something  very  like  a  virtual  admission  in  the  very  next 
page,  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  which  a  very  depraved  intelligent  man  may  j)ossei>s, 
will  do  nearly  as  xvell,  if  he  will  only  have  the  policy  to 
observe  the  decorum  of  correctly  applying  that  knowlcdsre  of 
moral  ])rinciples  in  his  record  and  adjudgement  of  characters. 
Sallust  is  cited  os  an  example  of  this  prudent  sense  and  of¬ 
ficial  virtue. — High  qualifications  of  the  thinking  kind  come  in 
retpiisition  in  the  next  place;  ‘  a  native  or  acquired  clcarn^^j^ 
of  intellect,  in  order  that,  for  the  just  decisions  of  the  will, 
genuine  materials  may  be  presented  by  the  perspicuity  of 
|he  understanding.  The  powers  of  apprehension  should  be 
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4trongy  tlie  .imagination  vivid,  and  the  attention  steady.’  These 
dispositions  and  faculties  are  to  he  matured  and  enru^iied  by  an 
aiu])le  compass  of  preparatory  studies. 

«  Whatever  man'  is  concerned  with,  becomes  a  proper  study  for 
the  person  who  proposes  to  delineate  the  features  of  human  life. 
Natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  varied  points  ot  application,  will 
form  the  basis  oi  these  studies.  Man’s  place  and  condition  in 
the  universal  scale  of  things  must  be  regarded,  and  his  general 
nature  developed  and  determined.  The  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  of  nations  claim  a  due  attention  ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  completes  the  investigation.* 

The  aspiring  student  is  urged  to  acejuire  a  determinate 
theory  of  liuinaii  nature,  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it, 

‘  tlieory  of  mankind,’  by  means  of  an  extensive  and  minute 
survey  of  history  and  of  the  existing  race,  aided  by  the 
works  of  the  philosophers,  and  much  patient  self-inspection. 

A  part  of  this  eoinprelicnsivo  and  onerous  task  is  to  be  the 
practice  of  framing  doctrines  on  the  nature,  symptoms,  and 
operation,,  of  particular  qualities,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
by  the  inductive  process'  of  bringing  together  the  several 
phenomena  in  which  the  quality  in  question  has  manifested 
itself  in  some  one  individual ,  the  doctrine  so  obtained  being 
then  confirmed  and  extended  by  taking  into  view  the  pa¬ 
rallel  facts  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class.  As  an  example  of  this  exercise,  the  na- 
lure  and  the  characteristic  agency  of  ambition  are  generalized 
ill  a  long  scries  of  propositions,  founded  chiefly  on  the  coii- 
iluct  of  Julius  C«sar,  while  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  and  Kouli- 
Khan,  are  suggested  as  parallel  and  corroborative  studies. 
This  sjiecimen  of  generalizing  is  professed  to  be  in  humble 
imitation  of  Bacon,  whose  name  perhaps  had  better  not 
have  been  nientioiKKl  on  the  occasion.  It  evinces,  however, 
a  very  careful  and  reflective  attention  in  reading  history, 
and  in  some  parts  a  considerable  share  of  sagacity.  The 
general  principles  thus  deduced,  it  is  presumed,  will  give 
the  student  and  the  -  writer  .  o£_  biography  a  most  prompt 
and  commanding  insight  into  any  of  the  human  characters 
Monging  to  the  class  of  which  the  properties  have  thus 
been  reduced  to  a  theory. 

The  next  prerequisite  qualification  is  the  ‘  Biographical 
Spirit.’  This  is  described  as  a  state  of  the  mind  produced 
by  tlie  c€>mbiiiation  of  a  lively  natural  sensibility,  and  a  long 
and  earnest  addiction  to  the  study  of  the  moral  and  phi¬ 
losophical  principles  of  biography,  regaidad  as  a  science,  and 
lo  the  contemplation  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  and  the 
finest  performances  that  liave  been  exliibitcd  in  the  depart- 
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mcnt.  It  is  represented  that  a  spirit  thus  originating,  an! 
thus  cherished  and  culthrated.  will  endow  the  student  and 


thus  chenshed  and  culthrated,  will  endow  the  student  and 
the  writer  of  biography  with  a  certain  marvellous  quickness 
and  accuracy  of  perception,  and  :a  certain  animated  ^feefing 
of  concern  in  the  character,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  is  investigating  or  displaying.;  in  Short,  t 
sympathy  so  profound  as  to  ‘go  near  identifying  him  Wift 
the  personage  whose  history  is  meditated.  Hear  our  Es¬ 
sayist. 

*  The  spirit  of  this  pergonal  interest  can  neither  be  ^ircited  aor 
exerted  in  desultory  acts  or  indiscriminate  observation.  The 
study  must  be  permanent  and  appropriate :  it  must  be  directed 
with  earnestness  and  sensibility,  till '  the  frame  and  temper  of  the 
mind  become  so  truly  biographical,  that  it  will  be  disposed  to 
transform  itself  with  facility  into  the  very  character  it  holds  fe 
contemplation.  This  lively  personification,  being  principally  car 
ried  on  by  the  habitual  and  precise  application  of  known  pria 
ciples  to  individual  cases,  will  Toad  the  imagination  througa  all 

.the  recesses  of  motives,  objects,  pursuits,  and  consequences ;  and, 
being  in  no  small  d^ree  actuated  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  cha» 
racier  in  view,  will  almost  intuitively,  develope  causes,  trace  effect!, 
detect  opinions,  and  decide  upon  principles  of  conduct  which  bars 
hardly  been  expressed  or  glanced  at,  in  the  dociunents  collected 
or  presented  to  the  writer  or  the  student. 

*  In  this  effort,  the  assumpti9ii  of  character  must  be  complctt. 
Our  own  state  and  peculiar  opinions,  must,  for  the  moment,  Kb 
abandoned,  and  the  condition  of*  the  character  we  wish  to  concebe 
or  represent,  wholly  engage  us totus  in  hoc.  Such  a  force  of 
imagination  is  to  bo  acquired,  that  we  are  to  see,  not  with  oar 
own,  but  with  our  hero’s  eyes,  and  feel  only  with  his  facoltiei; 
we  must  contract  his  habits,  adopt  his  manners,  assume  his  sen* 
timents,  invest  ourselves  with  his  partialities  and '  his  hurooarii 
be  actuated  by  his  motives,  guided  oy  his  designs^  and  elated. 
his  attainments.  In  short,  tlie  connexion  and  dependence  of  ha 
character  is  to  be  followed  entirely  in  his  person,  though* 
moral  view  and  consistency  be  appreciated  in  our  own.  For  i 
may  be  remarked  here,  in  following  the  life  of  a  man,  we  nau# 
never  lose  sight  of  some  end ;  which,  whether  clearly  defincJ» 
or  but  dimly  seen,  whether  receding  or  constant,  fluctuating  ot 
even  changing,  it  is  still  his  destiny*  to  pursue  and  our  duty  tO 


investigate. 

*  In  the  putting  ourselves,  mentally,  in  the  situation  of  othen, 
in  order  to  appreciate  and  possess  ourselves  of  their  views,  and 
their  feelings,  no  little  effort  must  be  used  to  exalt  or  inffame 
our  imaginaiion  to  the  absolute  condition  of  enjoyment, 
fering,  or  exertion  by  which  the  personage  is  actuated.  Tht 
placid  routine  of  general  life  will  afford  us  no  conception  of  th« 
energies,  and  the  depressions,  with  which  human  n^ure  has 
times  affected,’  pp.  121—1'.^ 
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TJiiji  topic  is  fbllotved  by;  a*  chapter  coatahiin^  many,  just ' 
fefliarkg  om  impartiality,  and:  <  moral  power^l  a  phrase 
ployed  to  denote  the  right  of  censorshipi  tbs  - biographer's  au^* 
tkoriU  to  sit  in  judgement  on,  and  to-  justify  or  condemn, 
tbe.diaracters  and  actions  \vhioh  he  would  not  have  com* 
pkiely  dissharged).  the  duties  of  his  office  by  merely;  exlii^ 
Ditiog  in  e  correct*  mattor  of  fact;  record.  We  presume  our 
latbor  did  not  attempt  to » make  out,  even  to-  his  own^un* 
(iersiandiiig,  the  consistency- of  the  strain  of 'precept  in- this 
ch^^ter,  with  the  notions  diiout' the  ^  biographic  spiritV  in  -the 
preying,  one.  But  he  should  not  have  relo^  on  the  reader's 
dility  to;  do.  this  for.  hknself. 

The  last  cdiap^^r  a.  long  one,. of  the  second  part,  is  en* 
|fitled  ^Matter  and  Auxiliary.  Objects.'  It  contams  an.cnu* 
nmtion,  proceeding  accord^,  to.  the  succession  of  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  homaa  life,  oft  all 'the.  imaginable  points  of  the  mo* 
grspher's^  inquiry r;  at  zealous  •  reinforcement  of,  what  ^has  been 
iasiked  on,  .times  without  number,*  in  the  prece^g.  parts  of ^  the 
Essay,  the  neces^y,  of.  paying  the.  utmost  attention* to  the 
comexion .  and !  dependence .  of i  die  divers  particulars>that  make  ^ 
Qp:  Si  man's*  life  and  . character ; .  suggestions  on  f  the  use  of 
analogy  in  deciding  on  the  questionable  evidence,  or  the  ap- 
ptnently  unaccoun^le-.nnturefOri cause  .of  extraordinary  phe- 
DQinena  in*' human  I  character  ;s  and;  observations  on  the>  va«^ 
riottSf sources' j from  which  the t biographer- may > draw  liis  in*** 
f(iiBatioQ^\aiid  the.  respective  value  of  each... 

.The  Third  vPart  .comes  doavn  to*  the,  technical  < scheme  for  * 
kxecuting-the*'  grandn  work  for  .which  •  there,  has  been-.sucb. 
and  i  operoso  preparation;  and  ^ it  begins  with < the t  ex«> 
lium,  and  .the  rprebminary;  character.  This  expedient  of. 

igito'  the  history ^a  formal  (delineation. >of.tlm  character 
commended,,  and  is  exemplified^ by  several  instances  quoted^ 
biographical  works  ^  and^thu;  author  has  tumself  sketched . 
foUbwing*..  portrait,  of  Bacon,*)  ta  shew  the- method  ..of . 
iractioc.;.  ‘  ; 

*  Francis  Baoon,.  Lord  «VeTulam,  a  ,  statesmanL^d^m^  philosopher^ 
[a'-.the  former  character, 'servile,',  selfish,  and  inconsisteatl  in  thf; 
er,  iumino us,' liberal,  and  comprehensive.  A  pliant  education, - 
timeSf.ar, timid  disposition,  and.  early ;diiappoiDtmeBts*-and, 
i*coceeding.  fVom  -  the  innuence .  of  these  ■  circumstances,'  an  un- 
tegieable  resolution  of  obtaining  power  *  without  much  regard  (o 
nature  of  the  .  means,  impressed"  his  exterior  character  with 
wanness,  prostitution,,  and  ingratitude :  whilst  a  vigorous,  intellect, 
daring  genius,  and  a  sel^depending'^perseverance/ animated  and 
'abled  *  the  powers  of  ^  his  mind  "  to  "  open  '.the  vast  prospect '  of 
fe  philosophy,  displaying  in  one  ^  view  the  whole  ^  of'*  natural  * 
at  me  same^  tnno  inspecting  tbo-mmiit^  cUvUioos  of  the 
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particular  parts  ;  examining  in  each,  all  that  had  been  ali^eadjr 
known,  and  pronouncing,  with  intuitive  decision,  what  yet  re* 
mained  to  be  discovered!’  p.  196. 

To  us  it  would  seem  that,  with  a  few  excepted  cases, 
this  officious  way  of  anticipating,  and  actually  prescribing, 
at  the  very  commencement,  the  judgement  which  ought  rather 
to  be  formed  by  a  progressive  exercise  of  thought  in  viewing 
the  gradual  display  of  the  character  as  the  history  of  the 
person  proceeds,  vitiates  the  order  of  study.  If-  indeed  this 
preliminary  estimdte  is  very  general  and  vague,  like  the  sj)e- 
cimen  we  have  just  no^v  quoted,  it  may  leave  the  reader  in¬ 
dependent  enough  in  forming  his  own  judgement,  but  then 
it  is  merely  impertinent :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
very  specific  and  definitive,  it  will  prepare  an  indolent  or  an 
indecisive  mind  to  interpret  .every  thing  presented  *  in  tlie 
progress  of  the  history  just,  acquiescently,  according  to  this 
oracle  consulted,  at  setting  out;  while  it  may  provoke  the 
pride  of  ingenuity  and  free-thinking  to  work  out  a  plausible 
estimate  in  falsification  of  the  biographer,  in  mere  perverse 
assertion  of  intellectual  independence.  In  either  case,  the 
reader’s  mind  is  the  worse  for  this  so  complaisantly  obtruded 
help  to  his  understanding. 

Our  author  has  now  a  natural  order  and  distribution  of 
topics  placed  before  him,  in  the  stages  of  human  life  ;  which 
he  follows,  in  sections  on  parentage,  birth  and  infancy,  child* 
hood,  adolescence;  youth,  manhood,  and  age.  This  series 
is  folio  well  by  chapters  entitled  Character,  Professional  Bio¬ 
graphy,  and  Summary  and  Conclusion.*  It  is  an  inex¬ 
cusable  defect  that  no  table  of  contents  should  be  found 
either  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

The  periods  of  human  life  appear  to  be  brought  under 
survey,  nearly  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  or  trying 
what  can  be  said  about  them  as  subjects  of  description  and 
reflection,  as  for  that  of  instructing  the  biographer  how  to 
take,  in  his  narrative,  proper  account  of  the  characteristics  and 
circumstances  of  those  stages, — There  is  something  strangely 
like  the  ludicrous  in  the  gravity  with  w  hich  the  Essayist  cites 
on  the  authority  - of  Sir  W.  Temple,  the  example  of  iIm 
ancient  Brahmins  in  recommendation  of  commencing  the  edu¬ 
cation  of '  human  creatures  before  they  are  born;  and  wit' 
which  he  enjoins  the  biographer  to  go  back  to  the  ver 
birth  of  his  hero,  and  to  any  recorded  or  reported  circum 
stances  which,  even  before  that  event,  might  have  madeim- 
pressioi\s  on  his  incipient  existence  tending  to  determine 
future  character.  ^  ft 

la  reference  to  the  modification  which  character  may  r^'ft 
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from  the  state  of  the  physical  constitution  in  infancy, 
there  is  tliis  most  curious  assertion,  boldly  made  and  con- 
Sdently  left,  as  if  it, were  of  a  nature  to  make  its  way  in- 
stautly,  , without  assistance,  into  the  rank  of  self-evident  truths. 

‘A  temperament  of  ease  and  health,  like  the  savage  state, 
oj)posin^  no  obstacles,  or  presenting  few  objects,  will  give 
lie  mind  .little  opportunity  for  exertion  or.  enlargement !’ 
The  section  on  childhood  is  written  with  more  perspicuity 
iiid  liveliness  than  are  usual  with  our  author.  It  is  a  sen- 
ilble  miscellaneous  exhibition  of  the  ways*  in  which  impres- 
v’ous  arc  made  on  opening  minds,  in  which  their  preferences 
re  fixed  and  their  characters  take  a  determinate  form.  The 
irect  task,  however,  of  instructing  the  biographer,  is  kept 
hand  with  so'  little  strictness  in  .  these  amplified  ' illustra- 
ujiN,  that  ^  tlie .  writer’s  own  perceptions  admonish  him  into, 
kind  of  apology,  in  the  form  of  professing  that  a  main 
jicet  of  the  book  is  to  make.. suggestions  for  the  improve*. 
;]dit  of  education.’  The  leading  purpose,  that,  of  forming  an  ac- 
)in|)lished  biographer,  might  have  been  more  effectually  served 
n  liiis  and  the  subsequent  sections,  by  suggesting  instructions! 

T  discerning  the  indications  of  the  peculiar  and  distinctive; 
nil  iu  which  the  general  attributes  of  childhood,  adolescence, 
juth,  icc.  &c.  are  modified  in  an  individual,  who  is  to  be 
iced  and  described  through  these  stages.  An  individual, 
ii;)ortant  enougli  to  he  made  formally  the  subject  of  a  bio¬ 
graphical  exercise  so  laborious  and  scientific  as  our  autlior, 
» joins,  may  be  presumed  to  be  very  greatly  distinguished 
fcu  ordinary  men ;  and  therefore  tlie  biographer  would  be 
very  poorly  qualified  for  his  office  by  merely  knowing 
w  he  carries  his  hero  through  his  childhooil,  youth,  &c.  how 
w  describe  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  Ivumau  nature  in 
■iose  stages  respectively  ? 

I  lu  leading  the  biographer’s  studies  through  the  period  of 
Bolescence,  the  essayist  diverges  into  a  loose  discussion  of» 
ftp  subject  of  education,  and  gets  himself  involved  in  the- 
^ftl  litigation  between  the  advocates  of  the  domestic  dis- 
ftpiine  and. those  of  tlie -public  -school. — -The  division  pur- 
ftrting  to  be  allotted  to  the.  topic  of  youth,  considered  in 
^ft'itioii  to  the  right  conduct  of  a  biographical  memoir,  is . 
ftupied  with  the  impressions  and  tendencies  which  the 
ftiraeter  may  receive  from  the  accidental  exterior  distinctions 
ftftlie  person,  its  great  or  little  stature,  its  perfection  anJj 
.  ft^'^lulncss,  or  its  deformity. 

ft  There  remain  several  eliapters  of  which  we  have  reported, 
ft  more  than  the  titles.  But. on  looking  back  over,  tlie  ex* 

‘IVoL.  XI.  ■  .  .  .  R  : 
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tent  of  space  we  haTe  already  fiRed,  we  are  iroperatiyelj 
admonished  to  make  a  sliort  cut  towards  a  conclusion,  by  a 
fow  general  remarks’  on  the  Ouahty  of  the  book. 

.  And,  it  must  be  acknowleoijed  not  to  he  the  production 
of  quite  an  ordinary  mind.  It  is  a  mind  strongly  intent  on 
thinkin|[^,  ami  not  satisfied  with  the'  superficial  view  of  the 
matters  in  consideration.  It  is  eagerly  reaching,  thoug^h  with 
defective  perception-  and  unskilfid  aim,  at  what  is  called  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  sci/cd  with  a  kind  of 
passion  for  the  subject  of  bto^fajdry,  has  very  long;  dwelt  and 
mused  upon  it,  Ims  lapsed  towards  it  by  an  inToluntary  and 
invincible  tendency  and  attraction,  tliroug;h  every  part  of  an 
extensive  course  of  reading,  in  several  laiignages,  and  )\» 
gradually  become  haunted,  and  at  length*  possessed,  with  tlie 
idea  that  the  subject  has  a  magnitude  which*  has  never  been 
adequately  recognized,  that  it  has- never  received  a  duly  solemn 
and  systematical  investigation,  that  it  is  capable  of  a  grand 
dcvolc^icment  of  principles  and  outlines,  and  that  it  ought 
long  since  to  have  received,  or  that  at  least  it  is  high  time 
it  should  now  at  test  receive,  the  dignity  and  organization 
of.  a  regular  and*  splendid  sciencei  A  mind  quite  incompe¬ 
tent  to  carry  such  a  lofty  notion  into  practical*  eflfect,  mi^, 
nevertheless,  after  a-  long  and  hiterestcd  and*  busy  occupation 
about  the  subject,  during  which  it  combined  \^ith  its  own 
workings  a  large  q^iantity  of  reading,  of  a  nature  related  or 
a)>pUeal)lc  to^  that  subject,  be  expected  to  afford  some  sor* 
Viceable  suggestions:  Accordingly  the  present  work  may  be 
perceiv-ed  to  contain  withiiv  its  mass,  in*  a  crude  elemental 
state^  a  certain-  |)orti(m  of  right  sense  about  the  mode  of 
wririiig^liv^fs ;  and  we*  should  be  glad  to  learn  tlrat  other 
readers  have  found  less  diflBctilty  than  we  have  to  reduce  it 
to  a  palpable  form. 

.  We  are  i>erfcbtly  clbar  of  every  feeling  at  variance  with 
candour  when  we  say  that  we  have  hardly  ever,  in  proceed¬ 
ing-  througU  a  long  series  of  pages,  been  less  able  than  in 
the  present  instance,  to  keep  our  minds  in*  the  conscious¬ 
ness'  of  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  connected  progress  of 
thougiit.  With-  a  determined  effort  to-  force  them  into  thii 
state-  of  consciousness^  we  have,  in  many  parts  of  the  book, 
gone  over  a  page  or  section  two  or  three’  times,  but  still  in 
vain!  There- is  nO’ repelling  or  beguiling  the  impression  of 
the  prevailing  charaoter  of  the  composition,  as  crude,  indefinite, 
confused,  disconnected,  and  therefore  every  way  iheffectlWr 
in  a  very’  strange  degree.  To  us  it  is  wonderful,  it  is  really j 
very  wonderful,  how  a-  edioiar,  a  reader,  we  may  presumej 
an  atteutivo  one,  of  the  very  best  authors,  an  ardent  admirer 
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of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  could  let  himself  believe  tliat  the 
paragraphs  and  pages  he  was  composing  would  convey , into 
any  human  mind  an  orderly  traiii  of  distinct  prominent  iileas. 
It  is  strange,  too,  that  he  should  not  liave  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  some  intelligent  honest  friend,  requesting  that  Crieiul 
to  give  back  with  precisiou,  in  language  of  his  own,  *the 
meaning  of  each  sentence  of  a  section  and  j>recisely  ,tlie  col¬ 
lective  import  of  the  whole.  But  even  if  tliere  were  no 
friend  in  the  world  to  be  consulted,  what  can  have  beronae 
of  an  author’s  own  discernment,  when  lie  can  deliberately 
reckon  on  illuminating  tbe  understandings  of  his  readers  by 
I  composition  like  tlie  following  ? 

‘  A  set  of  disjointed  passages,  however  lively  in  tYienaselves  and 
in  the  manner  of  their  exhibition,  does  not  constitute  historicill 
narration :  they  must  be  threaded  together,  to  give  continuiry  to 
tl»e  subject,  and  dir«;ctioii  to  the  mind.  How  different  soever  thp 
various  incidents  of  life  appear,  they  have  their  classes,  their  depen¬ 
dencies,  and  connections  The  ordinary  acts  of  producing  those  rela¬ 
tions,  or  of  generating  one  from  another,  have  siich  a  definite  identity, 
that  a  true  biographer  may  apply  to  his  terms  of  connection  with 
such  precision,  ai  to  derive  very  great  assistance  towards  the  de¬ 
volving  of  causes,  as  well  as  towards  the  tracing  of  successive 
f(^.  Whereas,  from  the  writer’s  ignorance  of  those  hidden  links 
which  connect  events  with  agency,  and  those  general  elements 
which  impress  similitude  on  the  hiunan  character,  the  truth  of 
biographical  representation  is  distorted,  and  all  attempts  at 
chamcteristical  investigation  are  defeated  or  confounded.'  p.  J7. 

*  Every  discovery  gives  delight ;  and  discoveries  of  principles, 
with  facility  of  application,  are  the  parents  of  scientihe  aifection. 
But  where  much  is  projected,  execution,  as  well  as  improvement, 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  energy  of  the  powers  that  are 
brouglit  to  the  undertaking;  and,  therefore,  we  find,  amongst  this 
description  of  writers,  (writers  who  undertake  ^rcat  numbers  of 
lives  collectively,)  different  degrees  of  this  spirit,  <^thc  peculiar 
biographical  spirit)  from  the  inanimate  thougn  useful  sketches' of 
Anthony  Wood,  to  the  luminous  and  orderly  delineations  of 
Melchior  Adam.’  p.  23.  .•  .in' 

‘  The  clear  and  unsophisticated  influence  of  pure  religion  can 
only  direct  the  mind  loan  ardent  love  of  troth,  and  the  exercise' 
of  impartial  justice.  That  mild  spirit  which  regards  the  wide¬ 
spread  family  of  mankind  with  equal  eye,  and  whose  bountiful 
precepts  inculcated  liberal  benevolence,  must  dispose  Jts  genuine 

1  votaries,  each  to  enjoy  and  practise  his  own  established  ritual, 
without  arraigning  or  disturbing  the  convections  and  observances 
held  by  others.  But  religion  is  a  sentiment  of  feeling  as  ,weU 
^  an  exercise  of  reasoning ;  and,  beside  the  abstractions  of '  in¬ 
tellect  and  inculcations  of  doctrine,  it  has  a  reality  and  Interest 
sufficient  to  excite  the  sensibility  and  raise  the  passions  of  tb# 
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'  human  heart.  When  passions  and  their  objects  are  formed,  eveiy 
property  and  appendage  of  those  objects  will  be  considered  a$ 
inseparable  from  them,  and  claim  a  proportionable  share  of  af. 
fectionatc  regard,  Thou;»h  agreed  in  essential  points,  men  often 
differ  as  to  the  attributes  and  modifications,  &c.’  p.  41. 

‘  — Accumulating  anecdotes — gratifies  those  who  look  for  the 
reiteration  of  amusement,  but  who  would  feel  fatigued  by  rhe  at- 
tention  requisite  to  follow  a  series  of  facts  and  events,  collected 
by  patient  observation,  strung  together  by  the  laws  of  agency 
and  consequence,  and  by  the  progressive  principles  which  influence 
the  direction  and  force  of  human  action.*  p.  59. 

‘  In  our  contemplation  of  biography— -whether  the  complete  work 
be  laid  before  u^,  to  undergo  a  process  of  analysis  and  study, 
or  that  the  several  parts  are  collected  together,  in  order  to  com¬ 
position  and  display, — the  doctrine  of  pursuits  will  be  :the  main 
object  to  claim  our  attention— will  be  the  regulating  principle  to 
be  applied  to  the 'purpose  of  either  distribution  or  construction. 
In  this  point  of  view,  pursuits  are  to  be  considered  according  to 
the  succession  of  appropriate  'advances  to  a  determinate  end,  or 
as  taking,  by  induction,  the  .  result  of  a  number  of  such  cases,  as 
a  mean  of  direction  towards  >  the  attainment  of  any  general  ob. 
ject.*  p.  311.*  .  ^ 

.  The  work  is  continually  aiming  at  something  abstracted, 
comprehensive,  or — for  there  is  no  avoiding  the  abused  epithet 
-philosophical.  Every  trifling  matter  requires  a  solemn  con¬ 
sultation  of  general  principles ;  every  little  operation  is  to 
be  performed,  with  measured  movements,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  science.’  The  biograj>her,  instead  of  going  to 
•his  business  in  the  direct  and  simple  way  of  just  relating  the 
most  important  j)ortion  of  what  can  be  known  about  an  in¬ 
teresting  individual,  with  here  and  there  a  pertinent  general 
observation,  is  to  surround  himself  with  an  apparatus  of 
systems,  logical,  ethical,  metaphysical ;  to  work  by  synoptical 
tables ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  perform  the  whole  matter 
fully  as.  much  in  the  way  of  an  illustrative  exercise  on  a 
theory  of  human  nature,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  method  of 
handling  logical  tools,  as  for  the  ;purjK)se  of  giving  a  piece 
of  useful  or  entertaining  personal  history.  Doubtless,  one 
of  the  utilities  of  writing  and  reading  the  lives  of  individuals 
will  arise  from  the  illustrations  which  those  individual  ex 
amples  may  furnish  of  the  general  qualities  of  the  species 
and  also,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  writer  and  the  student 
to  keep  in  sight  and  in  use  some  of  the  plainest  rides  of 
logic,  both  in  making  inferences  to  the  general  nature  of  man 
from  these  individual  instances,  and  in  applying  principles 
derived  from  what  is  known  of  that  general  nature  in  judging 
of  these  individuals.  But  the^  strain  of  the  Essay  might  al¬ 
most  tempt  the  reader  to  suppose  that  human  nature  must 
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be  some  newly  discovered  substance  in  this  quarter  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  individuals  in  the  hands  of  the  biographer 
were  a  few  rare  fragments,  procured  with  difficulty  as  samples 
for  analysis  ;  and  that  the  whole  system  and  machinery  of  phi- 
losophizing,  theoretical  and  experimental,  ’ were  to  be  put  in 
requisition  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion. 

This  ostentation  of  philosophy  maintains  an  almost  unre¬ 
mitting  and  overwhelming  parade  of  scientific  phraseology. 
The  author  appears  to  have  a  horror  of  the  diction  of  plain 
utMise ;  and  there  is  no  relief  or  escape  from  elements,  principle, 
^(Micralizatioiis,  combinations,  progressions,  inductions.  This 
however  might  be  endured,  perhaps,  if  tlie  composition  |K)s- 
sessed  the  appropriate  virtues  of  a  scientific  dialect,  brevity,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  clearness,  the  only  virtues  which  could  atone  for 
such  an  artificial  and  schism atical  separation  from  the  general 
mode  of  expression.  But  here  it  is  as  prolix  and  indefinite, 
and  cloudy,  for  the  most  pai*t,  as  it  is  artificial  and  acade¬ 
mical. — The  word  ‘  progression’  recurs  so  often  as  to  excite 
apprehension  and  antipathy.  And  it  has  the  effect  of  a  satire 
on  the  general  tenour  of  the  book ;  for  we  have  met,  we 
think,  witli.no  instance  of  a  treatise  more  completely  tailing 
in  any  thing  like  an  advancing  order  of  distinct  successive 
parts;  more  completely  holding  itself  in  stagnation  by  mixing 
and  confusing  its  topics  all  together,  with  a  consequent  ex- 
a‘ssive  repetition  of  its  do(drinal  positions  and  references. 

We  transcribe,  nearly  at  random,  a  slight  specimen  of  the 
philosophical  ostentation  of  the  style. 

‘  Country,  sex,  temjierainent,  condition,  associates,  and  pursuits, 
considered  generally  with  the  habits,  opinions,  principles,  and  ten¬ 
dencies  effected  by  them  through  the  different  stages  of  life,  are 
the  elements  of  which  the  science  of  universal  biography  is  cono- 
posed.  Advancing  from  analysis,  by  induction,  the  professor  as¬ 
sumes  a  high  and  dignified  station.  Applying  the  philosophy 
of  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  man  to  the  varieties  of . 
situation  and  progression  of  events,  on  a  general  scale,  principles 
vill  be  formed,  and  elements  may  be  extracted,  which,  directed 
to  the  local  condition  or  given  circumstances  of  an  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  will  not  only  serve  to  -place -it  in  any- adjusted  point  of 
view,  but  may  also  assist  in  disclosing  the  latent  and  less  obvious 
working  of  those  springs  wdiiCh  set  the  whole  machinery  in  rao- 
lion.’  p.  86. 

‘  It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  character  must 
^  founded  on  actual  observations, — directed  precisely  to  facti — 
diose  especially  of  personal  condition,  manners, '  tendencies,  and 
^ntiments;  to  the  view  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties; 
to  the  course  of  voluntary  action,  in  its  progressive  Series  of 
UoQotive,  means,. attainment  and  consequence.  And  the  philosophy 
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of  man,— ftill  paying  due  regard  to  its  pneumatological  association 
-<-is  formed  from  a  comprehi^nsive  vieWy  arrangement,  and  gene 
ralization,  of  the  principles  elicited  from  a  number  of  these  studi^ 
on  the  individual  character.’  p.  281. 

A  inultitude  of  aiiigle  clauses  and  phrases  might  soon 
collected  as  instances  of  an  unskilful  and  allected  cast  of  ci 
pression  ;  such  as,  ‘  to  glean  from  sources’-:-*  uniting  the  di- 
rection  and  consistence  of  progression* — *  to.  direct  the  in- 
vestigations  of  observation  towards  the  attainment  of  trutli’ 
!— *  if  his  moral  system  is  at  once  irreprehensible  and  correct 
— *  conditions  which  have  a  tendency  of  leading  to  ciil{)ahb 
portiality’ — *  throw  no  light  on  the  production  of  biogrojAic 
trutb’-r—*’  until  novelty,  curiosity,  and  entertainment  be  iull^ 
gratified' — ‘  the  caiuie»u  to  be  enbancA  d  on  this  occasion  i?, 
&c.’ — ‘  wlit^  the  practice  of—  &c.  could  be  enhiUiccd  or  re- 
coiumeni’cd’ — ‘it  may  be  useful  to  converge  our  cbservaiioiw.’ 

‘  PervehtiyaiioHj  and  a  few  other  words  tliat  are  eithe 
new  or  obsolete  in  otur  language,  seem  to  indicate  a  sort  el 
assumption  which  never  can  or  ought  to  be  countenanced  b 
any  but  authors  of  tine  very  highest  class. 

What  will  probably  strike  most  readers  as  a  promineul 
fault  ui  the  treatise  is,  tlie  sort  of  mighty  magiutude  aed 
importance  at  tempt  e<l  to  be  given  to  the  business  of  writing 
any  body’s  life.  One  is  continually  reminded  of  the  tone  d 
those  ancient  projectors,  who  said,  *  Go  to,  let  us  build  in 
a  tower  wliose  top  may  .reach  unto  heaven;’  there  is  such 
an  immensity  of  {ireparation,  and  such  a  formality  of  execution 
Whereas  all  tliat  the  world  wants  to  know  about  niaety-niii( 
in  a  hundred  of  the  individuals  who  may  have  been  of  ^uf 
iieient  importance  to  claim  some  perinaiiont  memorial,  is  i 
brief  notice  of  tlie  principal  facts  oi‘  tlioir  lives  and  the  most 
marked  and  obvious  leatures  of  their  characters.  There  ii 
no  tin  e  to  study  or  even  to  read  extended  and  refined  in 
vestigations  of  the  origin  and  jrrogress  of  the  characters  i 
the  scores  and  hundreds  of  persons  that,  in  the  course  q 
eauch  ten  pr  twenty  years,  are  infallibly  certain  to  demaiK 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  biography.  As  to  the  secoiidar 
and  wider  puq^ose,  of  illustrating,  by  means  of  individiia 
portraits  and  investigations,  the  general  nature  of -man  it  maJ 
well  suffice  for  this  object  that  just  here  and  there  a  wri 
remark s^b]e  individual  should  be  brought  out  iu  complete  div 
closure,  and  pass  under  the  whole  process  of  jihilosopbba 
criticism:  Jt  were  strange  iudped  if  the  ordinary  pro|)ertici 
and  movements  of  buipan  Qaturc  iwere  not  by  this  time  suf 
ficienily  obvious  to  all  who  will  open  there  eyes,  or  will  oc 
f^asionally  shut  them  to  think  of  themselves.  And  if  itcoara 
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^  supposed  that  the  passncfe  our  author  has  ({iK>ted  from 
l^vater’s  **  Journal  of  a  Sell-Observer/’  really  *  had  a  view  to 
kind  of  science,  ini  expressing  snch  an  emphatic  wish  to 
jbtain  a  record  of  the*  history  of  anjf  person,  indiscriminately, 
ifor  the  words  do  not  apparently  imply  selection)  we  think 
>  has  fallen  on  just  one  of  the  most  foolish  sentences  in 
11  literature.  ‘  I  should  think  myself,*  says  Lavater,  ^  mdeh 
4)lio;e(l  to  every  person  who  would  eomninnicsrte  to  me  such 
genuine  history  of  his  life  and  his  heart';'  irtterspesrsed  with 
many  trifling  rntUtents,  atid  erirk;lfed  With  such  an  ae¬ 
rate  account  of  bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  actions  and  senti- 
piits.  I  should  prefer  tlie  readiug  of  such  a  book  to  the 
usal  of  any  one  else^  the  Bible  only  e?Ccepted.’  Just  aU 
a  man  could  not  find  enough  of  trifles,  follies,  and  worse, 
f  his  own,  to  assist  his  specultitioi>s  on  human  nature ! 

We  meant  to  harve  made  a  remark  or  two  on  Air.  Stan- 
Id’s  idea  of  a  peculiar  ‘  biographical  s])irit but  we  have 
now  space* to  say  more  than  that  we  eanimt  see  why 
Hck  a  specific  denomination  should  be'  given  to  the  mere  di-  * 
ection  and  partiality  of  the  general  eaniestness  and  interest- 
activity  of  a*  thinking  mind  to  one  particular  department 
study. 

With  all  possible  respect  fbr  our  author’s  intentions;  we 
nnot  help,  hi  eonclusioU,  expressing  the  friendly  wish  that 
may  be  induced  to  trahf  himself  through  a  long  course  of 
vere  exercise  ib  composition,  previously  to  his  next  endeavour 
discipline  the  public  mituU 
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ht.  if.  The  tiittory  of  the  Beaxf  of  the  ' Apocalypse',  Being' a  Para¬ 
phrase  of  the  T/hirteenth  and  Seventeenth  *  Chapters  of  tne  Reve¬ 
lations.  Also;  a  View' of  the  Twelfth,  Fourteenth','  Fifteenth  and, 
Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  same.  By  Captain  Maitland;*  Royal 

Artillery.  8vc.' pp.  viii.  83;  Price  2s.  Dale,  Woolwich,  1813. 

« * 

APTAIN  AtAlTLx\Niy  writes  like  a  very  pious  man, 

I  and  it  is  always  Highly  gratifying  to*  us  to  find  the  cha- 
icter  of  a  military  man-  adorned  by  religion  :  hut  we  think 
iis  publication  contains  '  marks  of  his  not  Having  thought 
ery  long  upon  religious  rtopics  in  general,  nor  very  atten- 
ively  upon  tlie  particular  subject  he  here  discusses;  and 
krefbre,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  he  has,^  on  so  difficult 
subject,  given  his  sentiments  to  the  public.  A  man  may 
^sess  great  piety,  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  ;  and  yet  be 
'^y  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  imravel  the  intricacies 
f  the  unaccomplished  portions  of  prophecy  :  and  if,  in  such 
ircumstances,  a  person  lays  his  opinions  before  the  world, 
tvvioudy  to  his  having  carefully  read  and  maturely  fe- 
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fleeted  upoDi  what  has  been  advanced  by  at/ 1  the  *  writers  ofl.  ( 
reputation  on  kindred  subjects,  the  probability  is  that 
whic'h  he  offers  as  new  Vvill  have  often  been  proposed  before, 
and  that  the  reinaintier  will  be ,  crude  and  unsatisfactory!!  <y 
This  will  inevitably  expose  him  and  the  cause  he  csponsiHi,! 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  despisers  of  religion,  and  leave  otHersB^hc 
to  exclaim  “  Ah  !  that  so  good  a  cause  should  bo  injuriHlB 
in  the  house  of  its  friends  V*  B 

Captain  Maitland  sometimes  adopts  the  phraseology  of 
a  man  that  is  diffident  and  modest ;  although  at  others,  he 
is  very  unhesitating  and  decided,  even  while  he  is.  advancing 
the  most  untenable  propositions.  Thus,  in  interpreting  Rev. 
xii.  2 — the  woman  “  being  with  child,  cried,  travailing  Iq 
birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered,” — he  says,  ‘  the  child, 
with  whom  she  travailed,  is  the  child  Jesus.’  But,  surely, 
this  is  quite  inadmissible.  Christ  is  often  described  as  the 
husband  of  the  Church  ;  therefore,  according  to  our  author's  I 
interpretation,  the  Cluirch  marries  the  Son^  and  by  a  strt 
of  left-hand(Ml  jnrdicvion,  the  prophecy  is  written  after  the 
eyent.  The  generality  of  commentators  have  imagined  that 
the  spiiit  of  prophecy  here  pointed  to  Constantine;  which 
is  doubtless  a  more  probable  interpretation  ;  though  we  do 
not  affirm  that  it  is  the  correct  one. 

Again,  our  author  explains  Rev.  xiii.  9.  “  That  great 

Dragon,  &.c.  was  cast  out  into  the  earth  ;  and  his'  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him,”  by  saying,  ‘  the  kingdom  wiiich 
exists  in  the  heart  of  every  believer,  was  the  hearen  om 
of  which  be  was  ejected  by  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ 
in  Ills  kingdom.’  This  is  a  favourite  notion  *  upon  which 
be  warmly  descants,  though  it  can,  no*  more  than  the  former, 
be  admitted  without  compelling  the  writer  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  to  predict  what  is  past.  This  strange  interpretation 
is  founded  solely  upon  the  .declaration  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Pharisees, .  “  the  kitujdom  of  God  (which  Captain  31.  to 
suit  his  own  theory  quotes  the  kingdom  of  heaven)  i* 
tcithin  you  /” 

In  explaining  Rev.  xii,  16,  the  Captain  informs  us  that 
‘  the  Earth  signifies  here,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Revelations,  the  Romani  Empire)  But  in  explaining  the 
very  next  verse,  he  affirms  that  the  Dragon^ s  beast  is  the 
said  Roman  Empire.  So  that  the  earth  and  a  beast  are 
taken  to  rejireseiit  the  same  thing  in  the  figurative  language 
of  projiliecy  !  In  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  commentator 
“  the  earth,”  and  “  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,”  arc 
established  phrases  to  signify  the  corrupt  and  anti-clirislian 
part  of  maiikinvl. 
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« The  beast^’  is  in  the  estimation  of  our  autlior,  first 
Rome  Pagan,  then  Rome  Papal,,  and  then,  if  we  rightly 
(iftelope  his  meaning'  (see  page  4^)  k  is  Buouajparte. 
<\Vhcn  the  heast  retreated  with  his  ten  kings  out  of  nassia^ 
be  paved  the  way  from  tlie  capital  to  the  frontiers  with 
the  bodies  of  liif^  slaughtered  army,  Afterwai'ds  the 

beast  seems  to  he  either  ‘  Infidel  France,'  or  ‘  Infidel  Ruo* 
naparte,’  or  perhaps  (for  our  author  is  not  very  explicit) 
the  two  united.  The  following  is  the  train  of  reasoning  hy 
which  this  position  is  established : 

*  But,  saith  the  angel,  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  shall  as* 
cend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit.*’  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  this  expression.  Why  should  the  angel  say  that  the  beast 
should  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  f  He  had  already  a  mouth 
speaking  blasphemies,  and  this  mouth  was  to  abide  with  nim  to  the 
eodofthe  1260  years.  He  did  not  rise  then  anew  from  the  pit,  having 
his  old  spirit ;  for,  if  he  was  still  to  have  the  same  spirit,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  his  descent ;  and  it  assuredly  would  not  have 
been  said  that  the  beast  should  come  up  in  the.  last  days  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  Of  a  truth  I  am  persuaded  that  the  meaninfr  ot 
ihe  angel  is  this ;  the  Roman  empire,  having  been  divided,  lost  her 
name,  and,  in  fact,  her  existence ;  as  the  Roman  Empire,  'she 
ras,  and  is  not.  During  this  period  of  her  non-existcnce,  three 
leads  sprang  out  of  her,  and  exercised  dominipn,  but  always 
n  subsenrience  to  her ;  for  they  affeoied  to  be  .tlie  successors  of 
ihe  Caesars,  ruling  in  her  name,  and  actuated  by  the  spirit  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  her  mouth*  But  wdien  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come  (that  is,  when  the  12G0  years  were  expired)  and  the  second 
bigel  waifblowing  the  last  blast  of  his  trumpet,  down  fell  the  tentli 
lart  of  the  great  Roman  city,  the  last  of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the 
least,  the  mighty  monarchy  of  France.  At  this  moment  of  time 
op  rose  the  Roman  beast  out  of  the  bottomless  pit”  just  hat 
^rom  hdl^  not  imbued  as  in  times  pasty  with  the  old  spirit  of  popery y  but 
ImtJdng  a  new  spirity  the  still  more  horrid  and  atrocious  spirit  of 
Msm  and  infidelUy.  And  now  stood  Antichrist  revealed  in  all  his 
lorrors.* 

Here  again.  Captain  Maitland,  so  far  as  we  comprehend 
meaning,  has  nothmg  novel  in  his  main  position ;  though 
^  rests  it  upon  two  props,  both  of  which,  We  suspect,  may 
^  cut  through  in  a  moment.  Of  the  first,  namely,  that 
1260  years  are  expired,'^  we  shall  perhaps  speak  pre- 
s^ntly.  The  second  is  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
"tbe  bottomless  pit."  Our  author  supposes  it  to  mean  hell; 
this  is  a  notion  which  has  never  yet  been  advanced  by 
person  who  has  duly  considered  the  symbolical  language 
prophecy.  The  original  word,-  which  in  the  received  version 
[  Rev.  xi.  7.  as  well  as  of  xvii.  8,  is  translated  ‘‘  bottomless 
'A"  is  ajgyg-aoj,  which,  when  it  is  employed  as  a  substantive 
,  VoL,  XI.  S 
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in  Scrip ture,  always  denotes,  as  Suidas  and  Tbeodoret  ot 
serve,  a  wide  ana  deep  or  a  great  mass  of  waters.  Thm 
it  agrees  exactly  in  import,  with  translated  the  sea^ 

in  Rev.  xiii.  1.  Both  terms,  in  prophetic  language,  denote 
(as  Daubuz,  Yitringa,  Dr.  More,  H.  Stephens,  Bishop  Newton^  I 
and  others,  think)  multitudes  in  motion  and  disorder.  Iq 
proof  of  which  we  may  appeal  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  vii,  4,  where  */9v<r(rD?  is  employed  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Hence,  by  the 
way,  the  passage  Rev.  xiL  1,  translated  key  of  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit,”  should  be  rendered  ^‘key  of  the  deep the  es¬ 
tablished  symbol  for  war  and  disorder :  that  verse,  therefore, 
implies,  tliat  on  4lie  accomplishment  of  die  prediction,  (since 
the  key  is  an  emblem  of  that  which  binds  and  shuts  up)  a 
complete  stop  will  be  put  to  a  state  of  war.  These  received 
expUcations,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  entirely  set  aside  the  in- 
teipretation,  which  Captain  M.  ‘  persuades  himself  of  a  truth’ 
admits  of  no  dispute. 

Our  author  seems  to  please  himself  with  the  idea  that  hi 
is  the  Jirst  %vho  has  properly  shown  what  is  meant  by  tk 
image  of  the  beast”  in  Rev.  xiii.  14. 

<  Wlien  I  came  to  the  image  of  the  beast  (says  he)  the  first  thin? 
that  presented  itself  to  my  mind  was  the  Pope.  Surely,  thought  if 
he  must  be  the  image  intended ;  but,  when  1  came  to  look  morf 
narratvly  into  the  subject^  1  was  convinced  it  was  so,  for  I  found  thai 
he  fully  answered  every  part  of  the  description ;  his  existence,  too, 
has  run  parallel  with  die  beast,  and  therefore  they  are  almost  alwayi 
mentioned  together.  The  Pope,  then,  arid  the  Pope  only^  is,  1 
persuaded^ image;  and  the  voice  of  history  will  explain  how  i 
was  that  the  second  beast  made  an  image  to  the  first.” 

How  unfortunate  it  is  for  Captain  Maitland's  reputation,  tba 
exactly  the  same  explication  was  given  by  Dr.  Cressener,  ii 
1689,  in 'his  Demonstration  of  die  Princiides  of  the  Pro 
testant  Applications  of  the  Apocalypse,”  and  again,  in  17i^ 
by  Bisliop  Newton  in  bis  well-known  Dissertations  on  th 
Prophecies.”  ‘  What  appears  most  probable'  (says  this  learne 
and  judicious  'commentator,  after  enumerating  a  variety  of  opi 
nions)  ^  is,  that  this  image  and  representative  of  the  beast 
‘  is  the  Pope.  ,  He  is  properly  the  idol”  of  the  Church.  H 
^  repcesents  in  liimself  die  whole  power  of  the  beast,  and  is  thl 
^  head  of  all  authority  teni^ral  as  well  as  spiritual.' 

In^^ittenapting  to  explain  Rev.  xiii,  19.  *^no  man  might  ba 
or  save  he  that  had  the  mark  or  tlie  name  of  the  beast J*; 
oup  author  says  ^  The  second  beast  causes  all  to  receive  tiB* 
mark  of  the  cross  in  their  right  band,  or  in  their  forehetdsB 
aud  diis  is  the  practice  of  Roman  Catholics  even  to  this  Asm 
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jbr,  when  in  the  performance  of  any  act  of  devotion,  or  sur¬ 
prized  into  any  sudden  emotion,  they  almost  invariably  make 
the  si^  of  the  cross  on  their  for^eads,  hands,  or  breasts ;  and 
this  custom  serves  outwardly  to  distin^ish  them  as  members 
of  the  Roman  Church.’  ^  If  any  man  did  not  mark  liimself  in 
this  manner,  it  was  a  sure  token  to  the  beast  that  be  was  a  heretic, 

I  and  no  one  dare  buy  any  tiling  of  him,  or  sell  any  thing  to  him.’ 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  explication  founded  on  ignoranee. 
The  frequent  signing  with  the  cross,  did  not,  as  Captain  M. 
seems  to  imagine,  originate  among  the  Papists,  nor  in  the 
corrupt  times  of  the  church.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second' 
Apology,  speaks  of  the  prevalent  use  of  the  sign  in  his  time, 
exults  over  the  heathens  for  their  ignorance  of  its  meaning, 
and  expresses  his  astonishment  that,  amidst  all  the  devices  of 
Satan  in  suggesting  heathen  rites  to  accord  with  some  Jewish 
prophecy,  none  had  been  introduced  to  this  efTect.  *  Here* 
says  he,  ^  the  devils  were  out  in  their  polities,  ,not  to  have 
‘  one  of  Jove’s  sons  crucified  in  imitation  of  Christ,  but  this,  being 
‘symbolically  represented,  they  could  not  decypher  the  mean- 
‘  ing  of  the  symbol ;  though  the  cross,  according  to  the  prophet, 
‘was  the  great  characteristic  in  his  power  ^nd  government, 
‘and  is  visible  almost  in  every  thing  we  see.’  Tertullian 
also  fde  Cor.  Mil.  cap;,  3.)  affirms  tliat  the  Christians  not 
only  employed  the  sign  in  baptism,  but  that  they  stood  to 
pray  with  their  hands  crossed,  and  employed  the  sign  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  actions  of  life.  And,  in  his  Apologetic,  he  re¬ 
futes  the  calumny  that  the  Christians  worshipped  the  cross, 
although  he  fully  admits  that  they  frequently  employed  the 
sign. 

Bishop  Newton  is  here,  also,  before  Captain  Maitland  in 
applying  the  literal  interpretation  of  ‘‘buying  and  selling:” 
for  our  own  parts,  however,  we  prefer  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Evanson  in  his  “  Letters  to  Bishop  Hurd,”  which,  that 
our  article  may  not  be  ^altogether  barren  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  we  shall  insort. 

‘  Since  the  apostate  church  is  called  the  dty  Bahylon^  and,  in 
‘  the  eighteenth  chapter,  -  is  represented  as  carrying  on  a  moat 
‘  extensive  and  gainful  traffic,  and  her  teachers  are  described  as 
'  merchants  :  the  causing  that  no  man  might  buy  or  seU  who  wore 

*  not  the  badge  of  servitude  to  the  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate, 

'  may,  with  great  reason  be  interpreted  to  signify  the  prohibiting 
‘all  persons  from  giving  or  receiving  any  religious  instructions, 

'  but  what  were  conformable  to  the  standard  of  belief,  which  the 

*  rulmg  powers,  for  the  time  being,  decreed  to  be  truly  orthodox** 

paptain  Maitland  concurs  with  Mr.  Faber  iu  referenoo  t# 
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the  name  of  the  l)east.  Atnon^t  the  various  opinions,  sayn 
he,  ^  1  find  none  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory  as  that 
which  is  adopted  ^by  Mr.  Faber.’  This  is  no  other  than 
that  the  name  is  Lateinos.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
on  this  point  opinions  should  have  so  run  round  as  to  bring 
speculators  to  exactly  the  position  ocupied  by  Irenaeus,  the 
disciple  of  Polycaq>.  ‘  The  name  Lateinos  (says  that  ce 
lebrated  father)  ‘  contains  the  number  66fi :  and  it  is  very  pro 
bable  because  this  last  kingdom  is  so  called.  For  they  are 
*  Latins  who  now  reign.  But  we  will  not  boast  of  this  dk 
‘  CO  very.’* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  so  . much,  and, 
as  we  think,  so  unsuccessfully,  exercised  the  imaginations  of 
Writers  as  this  relative  to  ‘‘  the  number  of  the  beast.”  It  has  been 
fancied  to  designate  Ldwipcfw,  Titan^  VespaniaUf 

DomitiaHy  Trajan^  Adrian,  Antoninus,  Valerian,  Aiirelianj 
Dioclesian,  (ac.  in  ancient  times.  Afterwards  it  Was  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  Athanasius,  or  Anus,  or  Mahomet,  A  century 
ago  it  was  explained  sometimes  as  Ludomcus,  at  others  as 
Prince  Eugene,  Now,  it  is  imagined  to  signify  Ludoricm 
or  Napoleon,  or  the  Hebrew  for  the  established  sjTnbol 

of  the  French  Monardiy ;  which  ‘  Hebrew  for  lilies  (says 
^  Klesehius)  does  amount,  with  perfect  exactness  to  the  number 
‘  of  666.’  Thus  do  men  in  succession,  century  after  century, 
interpret  prophecy,  and  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  con 
trary,  with  very  honest  intentions,  to  square  with  the  im 
pressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  by  the  most 
momentous  ot'  concurrent  events,  or  the  most  splendid  actors 
in  the  passing  times.  For  our  own  parts,  though  we  have 
no  wish  to  swell  the  number  of  dreamers  upon  this  topic, 
we  may  perhaps  be  allow’ed  to  say  that  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  explication  seems  the  best.  We  suppose,  then, 
that  ^‘ihe  number  of  the  beast”  is  intended  to  point  to  the 
number  of  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse  when 
the  power  denoted  by  the  beast,  (and* whose  continuance  is 
to  be  3^  prophetical  or  1260  real  years)  shall  first  appear. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  rise  of  the  beast  would  be  about 
00  +  666  or  A.  D.  756;  and  1260  added  to  this  woidd  give 
2016  for  the  termination  of  that  antichristian  power,  what 
ever  it  may  be.  We  know  not,  nor  do  we  much  care,  whether 
our  readers  will  think  it  any  confirmation  of  this  notion 

•  >1  v  ?■  *  lit- _  i  * _ ^.■>€1  ‘  _ ’  _ _ in 
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extinction  of  tliis  antichristiaii  power.  We  are,  however,  free 
to  acknowled^,'  that  the  following  ])as«tafres  from  the  cele-  ' 
brated  ‘‘  Catholic  Epistle  of  >^t.  Barnabas,”  written  in  the  fii^t 
rrtitury,  furnishes  a  rather  strikini^  con*ol>orat!on  of  our  speeu-  * 
lafion; — for  we  have  not  sufTeredit  to  mature  into  an  opinion, , 

In  the  fifteenth  section  .  of  that  Epistle,  where  the  writer 
is  shewing*  “  that  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  was  but  a  Jigare 
cf  a  more  glorious  sabbath  to  come,”  he  says— 

<  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  he  makes  mention  of' 

I  <  the  sabbath*  And  God  made  in  six  da^  the  voorks  of  his  hands « 

^  and  he  ftmhed  them  on  the  .seventh  dat^y  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
>  day  and  sanctified  it :  consider*  my  children,  what  that  signifies# 

‘  he  finished  them  in  six  days.  The  meaning  of  it  is  tliis ;  tnat  in 
(  dx  thousand  years  the  Lord  God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end. 

‘  For  with  him  one  day  is  a  thousand  years ;  as  he  himself  tes- 
‘  tifieth.  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand 
‘  years  [from  the  creation]  shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And 
‘  what  is  that  he  saith,  and  he  rested  the  sevenih'day  f-  He  meaneth 

<  this,  that  when  his  Son  shall  come,  and  abolish  the  season  of 

<  the  wicked  one,  and  judge  the  ungodly ;  and  shall  change  the 

‘  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  then  he  shall  gloriously  rest* 

'  in  that  seventh  day.* 

One  otlier  instance,  (the  only  remaining  one  we  shall  spe¬ 
cify)  iu  which  an  interpretation  thought  by  Captain  M.  to 

I  original,  has  been  long  anticipated,  relates  to  the  de¬ 
ruction  of  the ‘Papacy  by.  the  French  Government.  Cem¬ 
enting  upon  Rev.  xvii.'  16,  the  ten  horns  whicli  tliou 
west  shall  hate  tlie  whore,  and  make  her  desolate,”  &c* 

?  says, 

‘  We  here  behold  some  of  the  effects  of  that  spirit  which  has 
tely  spread  with  such  alarming  rapidity  over  the  earth,.  I  mean  the 
)irit  of  infidelity.  •  Already  has  it  convulsed  both  the  civil  and  reli- 
ious  world,  and  it  is  destined  to  act  a  very  conspicuous  part  for  a 
years  longer,  till  the  1290  years  are  accomplished,  and. the 
^rds  of  God  «are  fulfilled.  Before  the  rise  of  this  spirit,  that  is, 
reviously  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  .this  part  of  the 
rophecy  must  have  been  totally  hid  from  vievo.*  _ 

Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  correct,  that  bad. our  author* 
«en  as  conversant  with  writers  on  the  Apoe«Jyp«e>  as  he 
-Brtainly  ought  to  have  been  b^ore  he  attempted  to  give 
public  fresh  information  on  the  'subject,  he  would'  have 
^nd  that  njahy  of  them  long  ago  deleted  the  prorairiefit* 
arising  cmL  of  *  th^  French  Revolution,  more 
^‘in,  he  has  ^na’  after  the  event.  Even  Bishop*  Neurton, 
^liose  “Dissertations”  we  *  suppose .  are  in  the  library  of 
man  of  reading,  when  expounding  the  above  verse, 
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<  Some  of  the  kings  who  formerly  loved  her^  grown  sensible  of 

*  her  exorbitant  exactions  and  oppressions!  shs^  <  hate  her/  shall 

*  strip,  and  expose,  and  plunder .  her,  and  utterly  consume  her  with 

*  fire.  Rome  therefore,  will  finally  be  destroyed  by  some  of  the 

*  princes,  who  are  reformed  or  shall  be  reformed  from  Popeiy ;  and 
'  as  the  kings  of  France  have  contributed  greatly  to  her  advance* 

*  ment,  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  improbable,  that  some  time  or  other 

*  they  may  also  be  the  principal  authors  of  her  destruction.^ 

There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  whole 
history  of  Apocalyptical  interpretation,  than  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  writers  in  foretelling  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  consequent  partial  if  not  total  downfal  of  Popery,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  differ  in  every  other  feature  of  explication. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  most  striking  of  these  references  to 
the  French  Revplution,  were  quoted  and  talked  of  by  every 
one.  Many  of  the  talkers  and  speculators  of  those  days 
are  now  silent,  and  a  new  generation  occupies  their  places, 
to  some  of  whom  a  selection  of  tl^e  most  singular  oi  these 
explanatory  conjectures  may  not  be  unacceptable,  ^ 

1.  The  earliest  complete  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  was  written 
by  Napier,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  Logarithms,  and  given 
to  the  world  in  1593.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  containing 
first  a  scheme  of  interpretation,  and  then  both  a  continued 
paraphrase,  and  an  historical  commentary :  the  whole  is  very 
ingenious,  though  often,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very  fan¬ 
ciful.  What  latter  expositors  have  applied  to  France  only, 
he  supposes  applicable  to  England  and  Scotland  first,  and 
then  to  part  of  •  GermatWy  and  to  France  in  succession. 
Our  copy  of  this  curious  old  book  is  in  |he  French  language, 
and  was  published  at  Rochelle  in  1607  :  its  title  is  Otter- 
ture  de  tous  les  secrets  de  Lf  Apocalypse^  ou  Revelation 
de  S.  Jean.  Par  Jean  Nfspeir  fe.  d.  a.  NompareilJ  Sievr 
de  Merchiston:  reueue  par  lui-mesme :  et  mise  en  Fran5ob 
par  George^  Thomson,  Escossois.”  We  shall  quote  without 
translation : 


*  heure-la,  la  dixiesme  partie  de  la  citd  (antichristienne)  tomba*’ 

*  (Apoc.  xi  13),  e’est  a  dire  que  1^  dixiesme  partie  des  abbayeSfino* 

*  nasterest  conuens,  et  de  \a,  police  pap^iquCf  seroit  de8truire....eD 

*  PAn^leterrCf  en  Escosse^  ensuite  en  anciens  endroits  de  PAUemagne^ 

*  ensuite  en  France  et  autres  pays,**  Paraph.  Apoc.  xvii.  Id,  17« 
^  **  £t  CCS  sous  rois  (que  te  sont  apparus  sous  la  figure  de  comet ) 
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national  deliberations.  But  Jurieu  proceeds  a  few  page* 
ferther  on : 

*  What  is  this  tenth  part  of  the  city  ?  In  my  opinion  we  cannot 

*  doubt  that  it  is  France.  This  kingdom  must  build  its  greatnest 

*  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Papal  Empire^  and  enrich  itself  uoith  the 

*  Spoils  of  those  mio  shall  take  part  mth  the  Papacy.  Tliey  who  at 

*  tnis  day  persecute  the  Protestants,  know  not  whither  God  ig 

*  leading  them.  This  is  not  the  way  by  which  he  will  lead  France 

*  to  the  height  of  glory.  If  she  conies  thither,  it  is  because  she 
.*  shall  shortly  change  her  road.  Hergreatning  will  be  no  damage 
’*  to  Protestant  states ;  on  the  contrary^  the  Protestant  states  shall 

*  be  enriched  \yith  the  spoils  of  others,  and  be  strengthened  by  the 

*  fail  of  antichrist’s  empire.  This /cwfA  part  f  the  city  shall 

*  with  respect  to  the  papacy,  it  shall  break  with  Kome  and  the  Roman 
‘  religion.  But  some  space  of  time  shall  pass,  probably  some  years, 

*  before  France  shall  ivholly  ihrotv  (ff  the  yoke  of  popery.^ 

4.  An  anonymous  French  writer  contemporary  with  Jurieu, 
and  whose  work  was  translated  into  the  English  language, 
and  poblLslied  in  1608,  under  tlie  title  ef  A  new  Systenie 
of  tlie  Apocalypse,”  has  these  remarks  : 

^  ^  John  speaks  not  of  places^  but  of  one  place^  and  that  place 

*  or  street  which  the  text  doth  design,  seems  beyond  all  contra- 

*  diction  to  be  France P  “  I  shall  be  much  deceived  if  there  is 

*  not  a  Rey)olution  in  France.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  there 

*  will  be  a  surprizing  change  in  that  country,  not  merely  with  re- 
<  spect  to  re%ion,  but  in  reference  to  justice,  to  policy,  to  thefinancei^ 

*  and  to  war.** 

He  infers,  also,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jurieu,  that  the  French 
revolution  would  originate  from  the  summons  of  the  king  on 
the  throne ;  and  afterwards  observes,  that 

•  As  it  is  the  king  of  France  who  contributeth  most  to  the  glor>^  of 

*  the  papacy ;  so  it  shall  be  a  king  of  France  that  shall  contriiute 
most  to  its  ruin.'*  [After  assigning  the  reasons  on  which  he  founds 
bis  expectations,  he  proceeds^ — ‘  Seeing  the  Holy  Spirit  had  the 

^  most  excellent  of  all  the  popish  kingdonis  in  his  eye ;  and  since 

*  we  have  seen  the  death  which  in  so  surprizing  a  manner  hath 
«  befallen  the  witnesses  in  France,  we  may  without  any  difficulty 

*  conclude  that  it  is  France  which  is  the  tenth  part  ^  the  citu 
‘  that  is  to  fall.  It  is,  then,  the  city^  the  papal  king^m,  whicn 

*  is  to  receive  a  terrible  loss  by  the  falling  away  of  France :  whereai 

*  France  itself  will  increase  both  its  strength  and  glory^  by  that  faUin 

*  off  and  tcithdraxcing.*  *  The  societies  of  the  monks  and  French 

*  dergy  shall  be  put  donen,  and  th^  banish  themselves  out  of 

«  the  realm  on  their  not  hnding  it  4o  be  their  interest  to  con- 

*  tinuel” 

knag  of  >the  house  of  Bourbon)  who  had  been  a  Protestant,  but 
apostatized  to  the  idolatrous  catholic  religion,  for  no  other  reason 
ti^n  that  he  might  establish  bis  posterity  upon  the  throne  of  Franct' 
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5.  Dr.  Cressenerj  in  his  “  Ju^^inents  of  God  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,”  published  in  1689,  declares  it  as 
liis  o|)inion  ‘  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  may  very  well 
‘signify  tAe  kingdom  of  France;  and  that  with  res|^ct  to 
‘the  symbolic  resurrection  of  the  witnessed,  it  is  very  difficult 
‘  to  imagine  where  this  can  happen  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
‘  France.”  > 

t).  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  Apocalyptical  Key”  published  in 
1701,  has  language  still  more  extraordinary  than  any  we  have 
jet  (pioted : 

<  I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  new  mortification  of  the  chief 
•supporters  of  Antichrist  M^ill  then  happen  [that  is,  before  the 
‘end  of  the  18th  century];  and  perhaps  the  French  monarcks  may 
‘  begin  to  be  considerably  humbled  about  that  time :  that  whereas 
*  the  present  French  king  takes  the  sun  for  liis  emblem,  and 
‘  this  for  liis  motto,  Nec  pturibus  impavy  he  may  at  length,  or 
‘rather  his  successors,  and  the  monarchy  itself  (at  least,  before 
‘  the  year  1794)  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that,  (in  respect  to 
‘neighbouring  potentates)  he  is  even  singulis  impar.  But  as  to 
‘  the  expiration  of  this  vial  [the  fourth]  I  do  fear  it  will  not 
‘  be  until  the  year  1794.  The  reason  of  which,  conjecture  is  &c.” 

7.  The  profound  and,  erudite  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Revelation,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1719,  asks, , 

‘  *  ^^^lat  can  be  more  suitable  than  to  understand  here  by  the 
J  tenth  part  of  the  city,  some  illustrious  kingdom,  which,  being 
■‘under  the>  dominion  of  Rome  with  respect  to  religion  was  of 

■  distinguished  rank  among  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  had  hitherto 
m  defended  the  Romish  superstition  ?  It  is  here  said  in  a  figurative 
W  sense  that  it  w^ould  falf  since  by  means  of  those  mighty  common 
B  tions  by  which  it  was  to  be  shaken,  it  would  be  tom  from  the 

■  lody  of  the  antichrisiian  empire**  “  France  may  be  the  forurn 

■  of  the  s,reat  city  V  “The  earthquakes  this  tenth  part  of  the 

■  city  is  an  event  which  history  must  illustrate.  It  is  not  per- 

■  fectly  clear  from  the  prophecy  of  what  kind  these  commotions 

■  are ;  whether  warlike,  suen  as  are  wont  to  shake  the  world  and 

■  subvert  the  existing  government,  or  whether  they  2cre  .such  as 

■  mse  on  a  sudden  from  the  insurrection  of  a  nation  that  has  been 

■  /o»g  oppressed:  the  words  of  the  prophecy  appear  to  favour  the 

■  to/er  sense.  In  the  predicted  .catastroplie  some  thousands  will 
S  undoubtedly  perish,  distinguished  by  their  elevated  dignities  or  no* 

■  Wify  of  birth,** 

e\  ^ 

I  8.  Daubuz  in  his  valuable  Commentary  on  the'  Apoca- 
■pse”  published  in  1720,  when  explaining  the  clause  “  tAejjf 
eat  her  fiesh^'*  says 

■  ‘From  this  clause  it  appears,  that  the  secular  powers  who 
^  I  wall  attack  tliis  whore,  will  not  only  strip  her  of  her  riches  and 

but  shall  appropriate  them  to  themselves,*  /  •  * 

3«d|Vol.  XI.  T  ' 
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9.  Mr.  John  VViHison,^*d  Scotch  minister,  who  published 


“  Twelve  Sermons'’  at  Glasgow  in- 1745,  thus  expresses  him. 
self  in  one  of  iliem : 


*  Before  antichrist’s  fall  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  which  shall 

*  support  the  beast,  shi;!!  undergo  a  marvellous  revolution.  Rev 

*  xi.  13.  By  this  tenth  part  is  to  be  understood  one  of  the  ten 

*  kingdoms  into  which  the  great  city,  Romish  Babylon,  was  dj. 


*  vided.  Tliis  mnny  take  to  be  the  kingdom. of  France^  it  being 
‘  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  kingdoms  as  to  the  time  of  its  rise,! 


‘  and  that  which  gave  Rome  the  denomination  of  the  Beast  xtiih 

*  Ten  Hor?is,  However  unlikely  this  and  other  prqphccied  even 

*  may  appear  at  the  time,  yet  the  Almighty  hand  of  the  onlrl 

*  wise  God  can  soon  bring  them  about  tvhen  least  expected*^ 

10.  An  English  anonymous  writer  who  published  a  ‘‘  Dis 
sertation  on  the  13th  and  14th  veVses  of  th?i  llth  thai)tei 
of  the  Revelation”  published  in  1747,  has  a  passage  corres 
ponding  in  purport  with  most  of  the  above,  and  with  whicl 
we  shall  terminate  these,  quotations. 

‘We  learn  by  former  accounts  in  this  book  wdiere  the  ex 

*  pression  a  great  earthquake  is  used,  that  it  intends  remarkabl 
‘  commotions  in  a  .  state  or  kingdom  ;  and  such  as  arc  attend 

*  with  a  revolution  in  the  body  politic,  or  form  of  governmen 
‘  1  conclude  that  in  France  there  will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  presei 
‘  form  of  government,  and  the  introduction  of  a  wett  system^  kl 

*  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  within  that  dominion.’ 


,  Captain  Maitland  will  perceive,  should  these  extracts  fa 
into  his  hands,  that  the  French  Revolution  and  its  conr 
quenccs,  have  not  been  so  ‘  totally  hid  from  the  ciew^ 
earlier  commentators  on  tlic  Apocalypse,  as  he  seems  to  ini 
gine.  Regarded  as  conjectures  before  the  event  to  whi 
they  point,  they  are  certainly  very  extraordinary  :  yet  in  seve 
cases  the  authors  of  them  have  blundered  as  much  as  otlu 
whan  they  have  endeavoureil  to  fix  the  .precise  time  w 
certain  events  should  occur.  Thus,  BriyhtmaUy  though 
most  respec*ts  a  jutlicious  commentator,  was  led  into  e 
^he  moment  he  attempted  to  determine  the  commoneem 
of  the  millenium.  He  fixed  it  to  the  year  1695!  And 
Jurieuy  from  whose  writings  we  have  extracted  some  strik 
passages,  gives  a  very  specious  computation  from  which 
infers,  decidedly,  that  it  wjll  be  “  the  year  1785  in  uh 
shall  'come  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  on  Earth 
We  confess  that  wc  have  an  object,  and  to  us  it  app^^ 
an  important  one,  in  having  dwelt  thus  long  ujvon  the 
of  Captain  Mahland’s  ho(^.  There  is  no.,  topic  on  wlu 
they  who  are  tempted  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written 
write  or  speak  so  eagerly,  or  listen  for  instruction  so  patient 


ror 
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fs  the  ex])licatioii  of  unaceomj)lislied  prophecy.  *  Yet  there  ia^ 
in  which  fallible  man  is  more  likely  to  mistake.  Anioni^ 
commentators  who  have  devoted  lon^  lives  of  patient  and 
xkillul  incpiiry,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  A])ocalypse  espe- 
'ally,  wc  usually  find  that  scarcely  any  two  ag  ee,  except 
xrliaps  in  reference  to  some  one  striking  event,  such  as  the 
reiich  Uevolution.  If  veterans  have  thus  failed,  how  can 
irijiling  theologians  hojie  for  success?  There  is,  besides, 
snothing  in  the  very  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  which, 
liitovcr  may  be  the  temptations  to  aim  at  its  exposition,’ 

^4  whatever  might  be  the  gratification  arising  from  successful 
juirv,  is  enough  to  deter  all  but  very  bold,  or  very  wise 
cn;  except  as  they  take  up  the  subject  in  the  course  of 
general  commentary.  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
God  sliall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written 
this  hook.  And  if  any  man  shall  take  auray  from  the 
ords  of  the  book  of  this  projihecy,  God  shall  take  aw^ay 
part  out  of  the  book  of  life.'*  What  is  the  ready  in- 
eiue  to  be  drawn  from  this  solemn  threat?  We  reply, ,  in 
words  of  the  excellent  Richard  Baxter  ;  ‘‘  It  is  dariyerouSy 
eiu  to  make  bohl,  caballstical,  fanatical  expositions  of  this 
k,  and  to  call  our  own  conceits  the  sense  of .  Revelation.” 
p  do  not  mean  by  all  this,  to  discountenance  cauiious,  tein- 
ite,  and  diffident,  but  hasty,  crude,  and  confident  inves- 
atiou ;  and  we  cannot  expres.s  our  own  sentiments  on  the 
jict  more  to  our  satisfaction,  nor  probably  to  that  of  our 
lors,  than  in  the  follow  ing  passages  of  the  same  admirable 
iur,  with  which  we  shall  close  this  article. 

To  say,  I  fenoxo  not  what  I  would  know  and  can  not,  is  easier 
me,  than  the  dread  of  being  guilty  of  the  sin  threat- 
d  in  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  that  God  will  ^add  the 
igues  in  it  to  them  that  add  to  it,  and  blot  his  name  out  of 
book  of  life,  wdio  taketh  from  it.  (I  deny  not  other  men’s 
owledge,  but  my  own  :  Ignorance  of  men^Sf  ignorance  is  the 
M  disease  of  the  vcorld:)  To  add  to  tlie  sense  is  to  add  to 
■  book  t  To  say,  this  is  the  sense,  w^hen  I  know  it  not,  and 
ere  five  of  the  wisest  are  of  four  minds  (and  common  chris¬ 
ms  take  all  on  trust)  this  exposeth  me  to  the  dread  of  this 
‘vy  curse. 

I  blame  not  modest  conjectures,  if  men  will  but  confess  their 
"ertainty,  when  they  are  uncertain,  and  not  make  an  uncerta  n 
an  article  of  faith,  and  sacrifice  to  it  certain  fundamental 
or  duty,  the  church's  peace,  or  Christian  love,  nor  use  it 
kindle  a  partial,  hating,  dividing  zeal.  Good  Mr.  Brightman' 
^ith  a  pious  mind,  determine  many  things  very  conudently, 
time  hath  already  confuted  ;  and  many  others  have  been 
by  setting  times,  which  being  past  have  coniuted  them, 
bath  frightened  some  others  from  that  boldness,  who  yet 
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*  *»  other  uncevtaintie?  have  been  so  confident  as  that  they  have 

*  drawn  many  good  people  thereby  to  measure  their  faith  ~ani 

*  charity.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  deeper  students  are  as  I 

*  ignorant  herein  as  I :  but  I  would  not  have  all  that  are  as 

*  ignorant,  looked  upon  as  aliens.  And  I  confess  that  I  am  less 

*  able  to  expound  propheciis  than  DanieU  who  yet  thus  concludetb, 

*  Ch.  xii.  b,  9  And  I  heard,  but  1  understood  not:  then  said  I 
O  nty  Lord,  tvhat  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  And  he  said^ 

^  go  th^  uxiy,  Daniel  for  thevcords  are  closed  up  and  sealed,  till  tiik 

‘  TIME  OF  the  end. 

*  Yet  1  say,  as  Calvin,  “I  make  no  doubt  but' the  Revelation 

*  is  God’s  word,  though  1  understand  it  notf’  and  that  it  is  not 
‘  useless;  yea  so  niuch  as  I  do  understand  is  of  exceeding  coiu 

*  fortable  use.  Though  I  know  not  whether  the  New’  Jerusalen 
‘  will  come  down  from  heaven  before,  or  at,  the  Common  He 

surrection,  it  rejoiceth  me  that  it  will  comet  and  God  havin; 

‘  condescended -to  describe  it,  as  glorious,  by  sinulitude? 

‘  to  us  that  have  not  full  ideas  of  things  spiritual,  it  is  a  nice 
means  of  our  comfort  bv  such  similitudes,  to  conceive  of  tlia 

*  glory;  and  even  to  imprint  them  on  our  minds,  to  further ou 
‘  desires  of  that  blessed  state,  and  make  us  love  and  long  fo 
‘  Christ's  appearing,  and  cry  dayly.  Come  Lord  Jesus.' 


Art.  III.  The  History  of  Bengal,  from  the first  Mohammedan  Inxam 
until  the  vi final  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  English,  A.  D.  ITj? 
By  Charles  Stewart,  Eso.  M.A.S.  late  Major  on  the  Bengalis 
tablishment.  Professor  or  Oriental  lanffuaees  in  the  Honou’-abli 


tablishment.  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Honou’-abli 
East  India  Company  's  College,  Herts,  Author  of  the  descripliv 
catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s  Library,  and  translator  of  the  trave 
of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  4to.pp  578.  Price  21. 2s.  Black,  Par 
and  Co.  1813. 


W  E  do  not  know  that  this  book  will  afford  much  grati 
iication  to  the  general  reader,  or  be  of  any  great  service  t 
the  political  philosoplier,  even  when  he  speculates  upon  India 
affaii*s ;  and  of  materials  for  the  future  historian,  it  cental 
but  little  which  was  not  previously  accessible,  to  the  Eur 
pean  scholar, — the  only  sort  of  scholar  from  whom  any  thin 
like  a  complete  history  of  India  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  we  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  oriental  adq® 
by  whom  this  work  has  been  prepared.  Inconsiderable  * 
may  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  oriental  writings,  it  is 
least  some  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  they  have  been 
plored  to  the  utmost ;  and  that  they  contain,  for  any  uh 
purpose,  little  of  .  which  the  public  ^  is  not,  or  will  not 
due  time  be  possessed.  At  least,  we  may  now  rest  p 
fectly  well  satisfied  that  such  is  the  case  with  regard 
iBengal.  Mr.  Stewart  has  the  reputation  of  unrivul! 
skill  in  the  languages  of  India,  and  it  is  not  likely  t* 
j^ny  w'ork  of  importance  on  the  subject  of  which  lie  ti 
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ihouW  have  escaped  his  knowledge  and  research.  It  is  no 
(TooJ  argument  against  the  curiosity  or  completeness  of  his 
Indian  exploration,  that  he  is  found  not  very  fastidious 
gl)0iit  European  authorities,  when  it  hap|>ens  that  lie  has 
anv  occasion  for  them ;  as  for  example,  when  he  rests 
quieily  contented  with  a  reference  to  the  Universal  History, 
although  'the  original  sources  from  which  that  history 
is  compiled,  where  within  his  reach.  It  ouerht  to  he  remember¬ 
ed  that  it  is  an  oriental  history,  from  oriental  materials,  which 
he  undertakes  ;  and  that,  when  lie  only  ekes  out  these  materials, 
or  corroborates  their  statements,  by  European  information, 
any  well-received  authority,  he  may  have  supiioscd  to  be 
suiScient  for  his  purpose.  The  work,  as  may  be  suftieienHy  ga- 
tliercd  from  the  title,  is  the  history  of  the  iMohammedan  govern¬ 
ment  which  existed  in  Bengal,  from  its  first  establish  men  t 
till  its  final  overthrow.  And  for  this  purpose  the  author  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  done  little  more  than  to  have  abridged  and 
iranslateil  tlie  native,  that  is  the  Persian  historians. 

We  have  some  objections  to  the  subject,  lor  tlie  purjKisc 
of  a  separate  work.  It  came  recommended  to  the  author, 
ivc  have  no  doubt,  by  the  circumstance  of  Bengal  being 
tlie  principal  seat  of  the  English  interests  in  India.  But 
the  history  of  Bengal  is  involved  with  tlie  general  history  of 
Hindustan,  of  which  it  formed  only  a  district  or  province, 
often,  indeed,  aiming,  at  independence,  and  at  times  acquiring 
la  short  lived  and  imperfect  enjoyment  of  it,  but  in  general 
constituting  only  a  portion  of  the  great  Mohammedan  empire 
of  India,  and  subject  to  its  general  administration.  To  render 
the  Mohammedan  history  of  Bengal,  therefore,  intelligihle,  it 
is  necessary  to  incorporate  with  it  the  general  history  of 
Hindustan, — and  this  is  productive  both  of  perplexity  and 
aukwardness.  It  gives,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  a 
sort  of  of  double  plot  to  the  history ;  ami  what  is  worse,  it 
renders  the  grand  plot  subservient  to  the  little  one.  The  object 
to  be  gained,  too,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  worthy  of  the 
ttcrifice.  There  appears  very  little,  indeed,  in  the  separate  history 
of  Bengal,  of  consequence  enough-  to  require  a  peculiar  • 
narrative.  The  general  history  of  the  Mohammedan  govern¬ 
ment  in  India  is  instructive,  both  as  an  important  portion  of 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  and  as  explaining  more  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  the  state  of  India  when  it  passed  into  European 
hand  and  became  a  field  of  operation  on  which  this  country 
has  acted  so  conspicuous  a^  part.  But,  within  this  exUmded 
fange,  we  humbly  conceive  that  all  which  is  very  interesting 
to  the  British  reader  or  philosopher,  in  the  Muiiainmcdin 
y^itcin  of  government,  might  be  fully  contained,  because  any 
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uiau  ill  drawing*  up  a  Muhaiuuiedau  liistory  ol  India  fur  BriiUh 
use  Avould  naturally  turn  a  vit^ilaui  eye  upon  Beng^al,  uud 
note  ANith  rather  more  particularity  than  iu  the  case  of 
Ollier  provinces,  the  events  most  remarkably  afl'ectin^ 

The  truth  is,  that  a  ^’I'ueral  sketch,  iuvolviui^  characteristic  | 
specimens,  exhausts  the  instruction  ol  Mohammedan  history.  I 
Amon^ '  a  peopk'-  >\ho  have  made  no  lurther  progress  ia  ci- 
vilization  than  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  the  course  of  events  has  iu  it  so  miuh 
sameness,  and  is  so  much  guided  by  the  most  obvious  ami 
vulgar  passions,  tliat  its  details  are  both  tiresome  and  un¬ 
profitable.  They  oiler  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  similar  evcuu, 
produced  by  similar  causes. 

Tlie  author,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  aekuouledgcs  the  iiuper- 
feetion  of  his  subject,  ai^l  seems  to  hope  for  readcis  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  among  that  poition  of  his  countrymeu  nhose 
curiosity  is  more  Uian  usually  attracted  towards  India  by  tluir 
intention  to  make  it  the  scene  of  their  actions  and  ei\j^yiuenU 
in  the  meridian  of  life  ;  or  whose  associations  with  India  aic 
numerous  and  strong,  from  their  having  passed  iu  it  the  best 
years  of  tlieir  existence. 

‘  In  ofiering,  says  he,  ‘  this  work  to  the  public,  I  do  not 
flatter  uiysclf  that,  to  ihe  gcneiality  of  English  readers,  it  will 
have  many  attractions.  To  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
Bengal  as  tlieir  place  of  sojourn  for  several  years,  a  work  which 
ihilhfuiiy  details  the  events  that  have  been  transacted  m 
the  country  they  are  about  to  visit,  will,  1  should  hope;  prove 
both  instructive  and  interesting  ;  and  to  those  who  have  already 
been  resident  in  the  East,  it  may  be  presumed  to  aflbrd  sonic 
pleasing  reflection.^,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  scenes  where  many 
of  them  will  probably  acknowledge  they  have  the  happit'st 

period  of  their  lives.'  “ 

We  tliiuk  Uiat  in  this  ])assage  tlie  author  appreciates  his 
hook  correctly,  and  ith  a  just  couception  of  the  only  coiiskler- 
al)le  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  can  aflbril  much  either  of 
amusement  or  iiistruetiou.  lieu  he  says,  ‘  to  those  whose 
views  are  not  confined  to  the  circle  of  domestic  oecurreiKes 
or  l!^uropeau  politics,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,* 
tlie  phrase  is  so  modest  iliat  one  cannot  easily  dissent  irom 
it.  To  those  who  endeavour  to  look  at  history,  with 
a  wider  range  of  vision,  than  what  is  barely  sufiieieiit  to 
eoinpreheml  the  narrow  ‘  circle  of  domestic  oe*currt‘nces  or 
European  polities,’  and  who  aim,  with  whatever  success,  at  ac¬ 
quiring  tiiose  viewsof  history  which  appertain  to  the  philosophical 
historian  and  statesman,  to  the  observer  of  human  attaiis 
on  the  grand  general  scale, — to  such  persons  the  work  vfill 
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eertainiy  not'  be  iinacceiitablej  because  it  is  at  least  souietiilii^ 
aiiiled  to  the  mass  of  materials  :  but  it  would  be  mere  com- 
pliuicnt'to  speak  of  it  as  very  valuable.  VVdtli  rei^ard 
io  uiir  general  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  character, 
government,  and  policy  in  indin^or  even  of  such  of  the  events  of 
Muhaiinnedan  history  as  haveliad  any  exclusive  or  durable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  state  of  India,  it  was  not  mucli  less  com¬ 
plete  before  the  appearance  of  this  history,  tliaii  it  is  now 
reiulered  hy  means  of  it.  *  In  Dow’s  translation  of  Ferishta, 
(to  which  we  are  extremely  haj)j)y  to  find  Major  Stewart 
affixing’ his  seal  of  authenticity  aiuf  fidelity)  in  Scott’s  collection 
of  translations,  in  the  translation  of  Seir  Mutakhereen,  in  that  of 
the  Ayeen  Akberry,  in  ilainilton’s  translation  of  the  Ileduyu, 
or  code  of  Mussulman  law,  and  the  researches  which  have  been 
nude  into  the  intricate  subject  of  India  taxation  and  revenue', 
there  will  be  fouml  all  that  is  requisite,  joined  with  the  remarks 
of  the  instructive  Hernier,  and  other  European  travellers 
who  observed  the  Mohammedaii  government  of  India,  while 
the  structure  was  yet  entire,  for  forming  pretty  accurate 
iuace|)tions  of  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  Mohammedan 
history  of  that  region. 

We  arc  far  from  wLsIiing,  however,  to  discourage  tlie  dis¬ 
closure  of  any  thing  which  is  found  in  the  languages  of 
the  East.  We  are  now  so  closely  connected  with  the  people 
of  that  <[iiarter  of  the  globe,  tliat  we  never  can  know*  tbem 
too  minutely ;  and  certainly  the  literature  of  a  ])eoi)le  is  one 
of  the  pnncipal  circumstances  by  which  they  are  to  be 
known.  Hut  we  should  in  general  prefer  translations,  and 
tliose  as  literal  as  possible,  to  mere  compilations  from  ag- 
gre|jate  masses,  because  the  matters  of  fact  from  being 
heady  notorious,  or  of  little  ijiiportance,  arc  liardly  w  ortli  the 
iiouhle  of  compiling,  and  because  it  is  impossible  such  com- 
iihtions  should  give  us  any  of  those  ininute  and  distinctive 
'■iiures  of  national  character,  which,  after  the  general  outline 
i  their  polity,  and  story,  are  almost  all  that  is  interesting 
1  thq  account  of  a  half  ci^  ilized  race.  W e  should,  we  must 
yiifess,  have  felt  ourselves  under  Jar^T  obti^tioiis  to  Mr. 
tewart,  had  be  selected  the  most  valuable  morsels  of  his- 
y,  or  the  most  eliaractenstic  pieces  of  the  general  lite- 
of  tlie  ludo-Maliomedaus,  and  given  us  a  close  and 
^ful  translation  of  thetn.  Even  this,  perhaps,  might  net 
ve  thrown  much  additional  light  on  their  })olity  or  story, 
t  it  would  at  least  have  taught  us  something  respecting 
"tr  personal  feelings  ;  whicii,  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
•  always  interesting,  even  where  the  iustruelion  atlordcd  is 
r  incousidcrabla. 
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man  in  drawing  up  a  Moliuiuniedan  history  of  India  for  British 
use  would  naturally  turn  a  vigilant  eye  upon  Bengal,  and 
note  w  ith  rather  more  particularity  than  in  the.  case  of  the 
other  provinces,  the  events  most  remarkablj^  affecting  it^ 
The  truth  is,  that  a  general  sketch,  involving  characteristic 
specimens,  exhausts  the  instruction  of  Mohammedan  history. 
Among '  a  ])eople  w  ho  have  made  no  further  progress  in  ci¬ 
vilization  than  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  the  conise  of  events  has  in  it  so  much 
sameness,  and  is  so  much  guided  by  the  most  obvious  and 
vulgar  passions,  that  its  details  are  both  tiresome  and  un- 
j)rofitable.  They  oiVer  a  perj)etual  recurrence  of  shnilar  events, 
produced  by  similar  causes. 

The  author,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  acknowledges  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  his  subject,  ai^l  seems  to  hope  for  readers  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  among  that  poition  of  his  countrymen  whose 
curiosity  is  more  than  usually  attracted  towards  India  by  their 
intention  to  make  it  the  scene  of  their  actions  and  enjoyments 
in  the  meridian  of  life  ;  or  whose  associations  with  India  are 
numerous  and  strong,  from  their  having  passed  in  it  the  best 
years  of  their  existence. 

*  In  offering,  says  he,  ‘  this  work  to  tlie  public,  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that,  to  the  generality  of  English  readers,  it  will 
hove  many  attractions.  To  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
Bengal  as  their  place  of  sojourn  for  several  years,  a  work  which 
faithfully  details  the  events  that  have  been  transacted  in 
the  country  they  are  about  to  visit,  will,  1  should  hope;  prove 
both  instructive  and  interesting  ;  and  to  those  who  have  already 
been  resident  in  the  1‘^ast,  it  may  be  presumed  to  afford  sonic 
pleasing  reflection^,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  scenes  where  many 
of  them  will  probably  acknowledge  they  have  spent  the  happiest 
period  of  their  lives.' 

We  think  that  in  this  passage  the  author  appreciates  his 
book  correctly,  and  ^yitb  a  just  conception  of  the  only  consider¬ 
able  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  can  afford  much  either  of 
amusement  or  instruction.  A  lien  he  says,  ‘  to  tliose  whose 
views  are  not  confined  to  the  circle  of  domestic  occurrences, 
or  European  politics,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,' 
the  phrase  Is  so  modest  that  one  cannot  easily  dissent  from 
it.  To  those  who  endeavour  to  look  at  history,  with 
a  wider  range  of  vision,  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to 
comprehend  the  narrow^  ^circle  of  domestic  occurrences  or 
European  polities,’  and  who  aim,  w  ith  whatever  success,  at  ac- 
ipiiring  those  views  of  history  which  ajipcrtain  to  the  philosophical 
historian  and  statesman,  to  the  observer  of  human  affairs 
on  the  grand  general  scale, — to  such  persons  the  work  ^vill 
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eertainly  not'  be  unacceptabley  because  it  is  at  least  sometliin^ 
added  to  the  mass  of  materials  :  but  it  would  be  mere  com¬ 
pliment  to  speak  of  it  as  very  valuable.  WiHr  rci^ard 
to  our  fjeneral  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  character, 
^vemnient,  and  policy  in  India,  or  even  of  sucli  of  the  events  of 
Moliainmedan  history  as  havellad  any  exclusive  or  durable  in- 
Juence  uj)on  the  state  of  India,  it  was  not  much  less  com¬ 
plete  before  the  appearance  of  this  history,  than  it  is  now 
rendered  by  means  of  it.  *  In  Dow’s  translation  of  Ferishta, 
(to  which  we  are  extremely  happy  to  find  INlnjor  Stewart 
affixing  his  seal  of  authenticity  anrf  fidelity)  in  Scott’s  collection 
of  translations,  in  the  translation  of  Seir  Mutakhereen,  in  that  of 
the  Ayecn  Akberry,  in  tlainilton’s  translation  of  the  Heduya, 
or  code  of  Mussulman  law,  and  the  researches  which  have  been 
made  into  the  intricate  subject  of  India  taxation  and  revenue, 
there  will  be  found  all  that  is  requisite,  joined  with  the  remarks 
of  the  instructive  Bernier,  and  other  European  travellers 
who  observed  the  Mohammedan  government  of  India,  while 
the  structure  was  yet  entire,  for  formiiiji^  pretty  accurate 
(wiceptions  of  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  IMohammedaii 
history  of  that  region.  ' 

We  are  far  from  wisliing,  however,  to  discourage  the  dis- 
(losure  of  any  thing  which  is  found  in  the  languages  of 
the  East.  We  are  now  so  closely  connected  with  the  pcojde 
of  that  (quarter  of  the  §lobe,  that  we  never  can  know  them 
t"0  minutely ;  and  certainly  the  literature  of  a  people  is  one 
j  f  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  they  are  to  be 

Iivnown.  But  we  should  in  general  prefer  translations,  and 
>sc  as  literal  as  possible,  to  mere  compilations  from  ag¬ 
itate  masses,  because  the  matters  of  fact  from  being 
eady  notorious,  or  of  little  importance,  arc  hardly  W  orth  the 
uhle  of  compiling,  and  because  it  is  impossible  such  com- 
tiliohs  should  give  us  any  of  tliosc  minute  and  distinctive 
lures  of  national  character,  which,  after  the  general  outline 
their  polity,  and  story,  are  almost  all  that  is  interesting 
tliQ  account  of  a  half  civilized  race.  We  should,  we  must 
iifess,  have  felt  ourselves  under  larger  obligations  to  Mr. 
ewart,  had  be  selected  the  most  valuable  morsels  of  his- 
y,  or  the  most  characteristic  pieces  of  the  general  lite- 
ure  of  the  ludo-Mahoinedairs,  and  given  us  a  close  and 
fWul  translation  of  them.  Even  this,  perhaps,  might  not 
ve  thrown  much  additional  light  on  their  jiolity  or  story, 
\  it  would  at  least  have  taught  us  something  respecting 
personal  feelings  ;  which,  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
dways  interesting,  even  where  the  instruction  allbrded  is 
^  iDcousiderablo. 
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Mr.  Stewart,  less  deeply .  infected  with  bigotry,  than  h»i 
been  very  common  heretofore  wi;h  our  oriental  scholars,  frankly 
confesses  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Persian  historians. 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  he  says,  that  in  the  details  of  the  transaction^ 
of  the  Musselman  kings  or  governors,  the  narration  is  seklom  varied, 
by  any  account  of  the  state  of  civilization  or  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences :  but  in  a  despotic  government,  where  the  tyrant 
was  every  thing,  and  the  people  of  no  political  consequence,  and 
in  a  state  where  every  individual  was  a  soldier,  and  educated 
from  his  childhood  in  military  habits,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  historians,  generally  pensioners  of  the  monarch,  should 
adorn  their  pages  with  a  cieUiil  of  circumstances  not  suited  to 
the  taste  of  their  readers/  p.  ii. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  remarking,  that  though  Mohammedan 
India  has  abounded  with  historians,  that  is,  historians  writing 
in  the  Persian  language,  (which  has  always  been  the  written 
language  of  the  Alahommedans  in  India,)  it  has  produced 
but  few  specimens  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  Ik 
teratiire.  In  Persia  itself,  poets  have  always  been  numerous. 
No  poet  of  any  eminence  seems  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Mohammedans  in  India.  The  Persians,  in  their  owm  countrj 
are  not  without  certain  attempts,  such  as  befit  a  rude  people, 
ill  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical  sciences  ;  which  it  is 
remarkable  enough,  are  the  first  sciences  in  which  a  rude 
people  generally  begins  its  philosophical  career :  and  it  isworthy 
of  notice,  too,  that  their  metaphysics  generally  run  to  the 
very  highest  abstractions,  and  are  often  distinguished  by 
intense  subtlety,  and  useless  refinements.  But  in  this  dt?part- 
incnt,  again,  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India  lias 
remained  not  only  barren  but  rather  desolate.  The  numlxi 
and  excellence  of  their  historians,  therefore,  who  are  perhapi 
superior  to  any  other  historians  of  the  East,  and  their  de¬ 
ficiency  in  other  branches  of  literature,  exhibits  a  phenomenon 
the  cause  of  which  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  ascertain. 

The  neglect  which  Mr.  Stewart  so  properly  remarks  if 
the  native  historians  of  India,  to  delineate  the  state  oi  ti 
vilization,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  of  government 
and  of  tlie  necessary  and  ornamental  arts,  he  has  not  thouijh 
proper  to  supply,  lie  deals  out  what  he  has  received  iron 
his  Persian  guides ;  and  he  gives  little  or  nothing  more 
This  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  If  Mr.’  Stewart  had  en 
tered  upon  a  delineation  of  the  state  of  government  and 
civilization  in  India  under  the  Moliaramcdaii  sway ;  ot  th 
state  of  literature,  the  state  of  law,  the  state  ot  the  art^ 
and  .  the  other  circumstances  which  mark  the  coiulition  of 
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jk’ople,  he  would  have  rendered  an  important  service ;  be¬ 
cause  hardly  any  thin*^  of  this  sort  lias  ever  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  because  his  intimate  knowledi^e  of  the  people 
and  languages  of  India  would  have,  been  auxiliaries,  which, 
even  I»ad  he  not  jiossessed  much  of  the  faculty  of  gene- 
rdiization,  would  have  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
iuiariiiutiou  on  the  subject,  and  to  correct  the  vague  ideas 
respecliug  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  interests,  which  com¬ 
monly  float  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  both  governing 
ami  governed. 

Were  we  permitted  to  offer  our  advice,  indeed,  a  w’ork 
of  this  sort,  ujion  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  is  one  which 
he  would  yet  undertake.  Could  he  not  give  us  what  might 
bear  the  character  of  a  sUitistical  account  of  Hindustan 
under  the  Mohammedan  government,  including  all  that  his 
copious  sources  might  su]>])ly,  under  the  several  heads  into 
nhich  approved  iiooks  of  statistics  are  usually  divided  ? — suc!i 
general  heads,  for  example,  as  those  which  are  filled  up 
in  Mr.  Waketield’s  recent  work  on  Ireland?  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  of  the  topics  would  be  more,  on  others  w  ould 
be  less  jierfect,  and  on  some  would  be  extremely  defective. 
But  upon  the  whole,  w;e  are  persuaded  that  materials  exist 
k  making,  on  this  plan,  a  very  instructive  work. 

M  With  regard  to  the  documents  which  belong  to  the  English 
■part  of  the  Indian  history,  Mr.  Stewart  tells  us  one  re- 
■iriarkuhle  fact.  ‘  The  office  of  the  keeper  of  Indian  records/  he 
l^ays,  *  being  unfortunately  in  a  damp  situation,  the  ink  is  daily 
wiling,  and  the  paper  mouldering  into  dust :  the  constaut 
wttentioii  of  Mr.  Jackson,  (Kee|>er  of  the  Records  at  the 
wmlk  House)  •  and  his  assistants,  is  therefore  required  to  take 
•opies  of  those  documents  which  are  fast  vanishing  from 
We  have  seldom  met  with  any  thing  more  won- 
■  rtul  than  this  ; — the  East  India  Dinx:tors  allowing  their 
ifB^jords  to  remain  in  an  improper  place,  which  is  consuming 
cwVin — and  employing  jiersons  to  replace  what  might  be 
stwevented  from  decaying!  -  This- swms^  in  tlie  first  place,  to 
making  work,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  paying  for  it. 
oiwhon,  too,  the  new  work  is,  by  its  very  nature,  incalculably 
jreBterior  in  value  to  the  work  destroye<l.  A  record  itself, 
€r.»:id  the  transcript  of  a  record,  are  very  different  things  ; 

I  in  point  of  evidentiary  force  of  very  different  impor- 
unless  where  the  transcript  is  taken  with  very  par- 
cautions  and  saleguards.  In  the  East  India  House, 
of  transcripts  are  taken  with  no  safeguards  and  cautions 
*■^11.  They  are  taken  liable,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  common 
»-!»ces  of  involuntary  error  and  inadvertence ;  and  if  we 
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could  supjK)se  any  motive  to  falsify,  the  facilities  for  faW- 
fi cation  exist  in  full  perfection.  If  any  occasion  should 
ever  occur  in  which  the  prodiction  of  these  records  should 
he  wanted  as  evidence,  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Company,  at  least,  would  undoubtedly  come  with  diminished 
force.  / 

Air.*  Stewart  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of 
the  Hindus,  or  of  the  political  state  of  Bengal,  previous 
to  its  subjugation  by  the  Aloliammedans  ;  ])leading  in  apo¬ 
logy  the  total  want  of  Hindu  records.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance.  The  Brahmans,  though  cultivating^  a 
kind  of  literature  which  was  subservient  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses — the  purposes  of  religious  imposture  \  in  no  instance, 
it  should  seem,  founded  their  superstitious  or  astrological  dicta, 
on  historical  record ;  nor  has  any  such  production  been  discovered 
among  the  literary  stores  of  that  people.  ‘  Although  the 
Hindus  of  Bengal,’  says  our  author,  ‘  have  an  equal  claim 
to  antiquity,  and  civilization,  with  the  other  nations  of  India;’ 
that  is,  witli  regard  to  civilization,  a  claim  without  a  foun¬ 
dation,  ‘Yet  we  have  not,’  he  continues,  ‘any  authentic 
information  respecting  them  during  the  early  ages  of  their 
progress ;  nor  is  there  any  other  positive  evidence  of  thi 
ancient  existence  of  Bengal,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  for  an 
considerable  period,  than  its  distinct  language,  and  peculia 
written  character.’  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  circum 
stance,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  of  the  Anglo-Indian  class 
Air.  Stew  art  has  a  set  of  extremely  vague  opinions  on  the  subje^ 
of  civilization ;  and  is  so  well  contented  to  adopt  wlho 
examination  what  others  have  taught,  that  he  ca 
discourse  about  ‘that  high  degree  of  civilization  in  whic 
the  Hindus  were  found  when  first  visited  by  Europeans 
just  as  if  they  had  lost  any  part  of  their  civilization  sin* 
that  era  ;  or  as  if  their  condition,  in  respect  to  all  th 
elevates  and  adorns  human  nature,  placed  them  not  at  X 
intermediate  stage,  far  nearer  the  state  of  savage  life  itselB 
than  that  of  the  most  improved  ’  nations  of  Europe.  H 
Air.  Stewart  tells  the  usual  story  about  the  prodigioB 
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importance  of  such  and  such  things,  in  our  Indian  acqi* 
sitions.  ‘  The  province  of  Bengal,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  is  one 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  that  was  ever  made  by 
nation !’  and  then  he  goes  on  with  an  inflated  eniimcrati 
of  its  natural  barriers  and  defensive  strength,  its  vast 
tility,  and  other  advantages ;  forgetting  only  one  little  cH 
cumstance, — that  it  costs  us  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  K 
wortli ;  that  the  expence  of  keeping  it  is  greater  than  K 
j*evenues ;  and  that  instead  of  Yielding  us  any  thing, 
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boasted  India  has  always  taken  Iroin  us.  Its  revenues,  in 
our  hands,  have-  never  conic  up  to  the  cxpence  of  its 
iroveniinent ;  tlie  deficit  has  often  been  supplied  from  the 
wealth  of  the  jaeople  of  England;  and,  on  the  balance  of 
money  transactions,  the  Indian  government  is  our  debtor  : 
we  are  the  poorer  for  it,  not  the  richer.  This,  too,  is  not 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  stands  upon  the  face  of  the  Indian 
accounts  themselves. 

Whatever  this  ‘  most  valuable  acquisition’  produces,*  comes 
to  the  East  India  Company.  They  iiave  been  the  masters  of 
its  revenue ;  and  whatever  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  all 
lias  been  theirs.  But  what  is  the  state  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  betw^een  these  pretended  riches  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  jiecessary  expenditure  on  the  other  ?  Why,  that  they 
are  struggling  in  an  ocean  of  debt,  needing  an  annual  as¬ 
sistance,  annually  increasing,  and  already  amounting  to  millions, 
to  keep  them  afloat.  This  loose  talk  about  the  value  of 
India,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  expatiate  largely  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  a  great  array,  and,  calculating  the 

I  plunder  which  it  might  take  during  each  campaign,  should 
represent  it  as  capable  of  enriching  the  country’  to  which 
it  belonged,  notwithstanding  that  the  country* meanwhile  might 
be  sinking  under  the  burthen  of  maintaining  it. 

The  time  which  is  comprehended  in  the  history  of  IMr. 

Iirt  is  a  period  of  about  800  years  commencing  about 
iddle  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  closing 
the  middleof  the  eighteenth.  In  this  interval,  which  is  not  of 
kable  length,  two  foreign  dynasties,  one  after  the  other,  run 
reer  of  invasion,  conquest,  establishment,  exclusive  power, 
gradual  decline  and  fall;  exhibiting  a  singular  specimen 
le  course  of  affairs  among  a  rude  people,'  and  of  the 
Df  events  and  characters  by  which  their  history  is  filled, 
irst  Mohammedan  conquerors  to  whom  India  submifted, 
the  people  of  the  mountainous  country,  bordering  upon 
,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  under 
[lore  powerful  of  the-Khalifs^  and  other  great  sovereigns 
ersia,  but  had  assumed  independence  under  its  governor, 
the  power  of  the  Khallfs  declined.  *  This  was  the 
an,  or  Patan  dynasty  of  Indian  sovereigns.  The  second 
that  of  the  Moguls,  the  countrymen  of  Ginghis  Khan 
Tamerlane  the  Great,  who  had  established  a  vast  em- 
&t  Samarcand,  covering  the  ancient  Transoxiana .  and 
da,  and  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the 
itains  of  India.  This  dynasty  of  Indian  sovereigns  re- 
^  its  commencement  from  Baba,  its  firm  establishment 
Akbar,  its  highest  elevation  from  Aurungzebe ;  from 
time  it  sunk  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  in  little 
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more  than  ‘20  years  the  great  empire  of  the  Moguls  wan 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  last  of  its  emperors  was  a  pen 
sioner  of  a  eompany  of  English  merchants. 

The  fate  of  Bengal  which  is  the  subject  more  peculiarlv 
of  Mr.  Stewart’s  narrative,  under  these  dynasties,  was  as 
follows.  It  was  first  subdued,  and  annexed  in  the  shai)e  of 
a  province,  to  the  Patau  empire,  about  two  hundre<l  years 
after  that  empire  was  founded.  It  was  governed  by  de¬ 
puties  of  tlic  Patan  emperors,  as  a  constituent  part  of  their 
empire,  for  rather  more  than  a  century.  Wlien  the  spriin^s 
of  the  Patau  government  relaxed,  and  the  governors  of  the  more 
distant  and  powerful  provinces  began  to  aspire  to  inde 
pendence,  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  among  the  first  to 
throw  oft*  his  allegiance ;  and  a  scries  of  Mohammedan 
chieftains,  generally  elevated  by  treachery  and  violence,  of 
whom  hardly  one  could  secure  his  power  to  his  son,  ruled 
the  province  as  inde[)endent  j)rinces,  for  rather  more  than 
two  centuries ;  till  it  was  added  to  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 
by  the  ])ower  of  Akbar.  It  was  now  governed  once  more 
by  an  Im])erial  deputy,  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Indian 
empire.  Shortly,  however,  after  the  death  of  Aurungzehc, 
when  weakness  and  eft'eminacy  were  rapidly  demolishing  the 
Mogiil  |)ower,  the  subjection  of  Bengal  began  to  be  nominal 
more  than  real.  It  was  held  by  patent  from  the  emperor, 
and  payed  or  promised  to  pay  a  small  tribute ;  but  the  will 
of  the  emperor  quickly  ceased  to  have  much  power  over 
its  administration,  or  the  succession  of  its  governors  or  Su 
bahdars.  It  was  in  this  political  situation,  when  its  Su 
bahdar  or  nabob  was  overthrown  by  the,  English, — into 
whose  hands  the  government  of  Bengal  virtually  fell. 

Among  the  turns  of  fortune,  which  in  India  so  frequently  ■  jj^, 
raised  individuals  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  to  thcB  br,' 
highest  ])ow'er,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaWc.B  his 
Mr.  Stewart  introduces  it,  verbatim,  from  Douro  Teustita. 

‘  About  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Jehangiro 
Chaja  Aiass,  a  native  of  the  Western  Tartary,  left  that  country  to  pus! 
his  fortune  in  Hindoostao.  He  was  descended  of  an  anejent  and  noble 
family,  fallen  intodecay  by  various  revolution  of  fortune.  He,  however, 
had  received  a  good  education,  which  was  all  his  parents  could  bestow 
Falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman  as  poor  as  himselt,  he  marii 
her ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  her  the  very  necessaries 
life.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  turned  his  thoughts  up 
India,  the  usual  resource  of  the  needy  Tartars  of  the  north.  H 
left  privately  friends,  who  either  would  not,  or  could  not  assist  hm 
and  turned  his  face  to  a  foreign  country.  His  all  consisted  ofoi 
sorry  horse,  and  a  very  small  sum  of  money,  which  had  proceed 
from  the  sale  of  his  other  effects.  Placing  his  wife  upon  the  hor 
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he  walked  by  her  side.  She  happened  to  be  with  child,  and  could 
ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  great  a  journey.  Their  scanty  pittance 
of  money  was  soon  expended ,  they  had  even  subsisted  for  some 
(lays  upon  charity,  when  they  arrived  on  the  skirts  of.  the  Great 
Solitudes  which  separate  Tartary  from  the  dominions  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Timur,  in  India.  Nq  house  was  there  to  cover  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  no  hand  to  relieve  their. wants. 

To  return,  was  certain  misery  ;  to  proceed,  apparent  destruction. 

‘They  had  fasted  tJ^ree  days:  to  complete  their  misfortunes, 
the  wife  of  Aiass  was  taken  in  labour.  She  began  to  reproach  her 
husband  for  leaving  his  native  country  at  an  unfortunate  hour; 
for  exchanging  a  quiet,  though  poor  life,  for  the  ideal  prospect 
of  wealth  in  a  distant  country*  In  this  distressed  situation  she 
brought  forth  a  daughter.  They  remained  in  the  place  for  some 
^  hours,  with  a  vain  hope  that  travellers  might  pass  that  way. 
They  w'ere  disappointed :  human  feet  seldom  tread  these  deserts. 
The  sun  declined  apace;  ithey  feared  the  approach  of  pight : 
the  place  was  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts ;  and  should  they 
escape  their  hunger,  they  must  fall  by  their  own.  Cliaja  Aiass, 
in  this  extremity,  having  placed  his  wife  on  the  horse,  found 
himself  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  To 
carry  the  child  was  impossible :  the  mother  could  not  even  hold 
^  herself  fast  on  the  horse.  A  long  contest  began  between  hu- 
B  manity  and  necessity :  the  latter  prevailed,  and  they  agreed  to 
H  expose  the  child  on  the  highway.  The  infant,  covered  with 
B  leaves.  w'4s  plaped  under  a  trep ;  and  the  disconsolate  parents 
B  proceeded  in  tears.  r 

‘When  they  had  advanced  about  a  mile  from  the  place,  and 
B  the  eyes  of  the  mother  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  solitary 

Itree  under  which  she  had  left  her  daughter,  sho  gave  w’ay  to 
grief;  and  throwing  herself  from  the  horse  on  the  ground,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  My  child!  my  diild!”  She  endeavoured  to  raise  herself; 
but  she  had  no  strength  to  return.  Aiass  was  pierced  to  the 
heart.  He  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  sit  down:  he  promised  to 
bring  her  the  infant.  He  arrived  at  the  place.  No  sooner  had 
his  eyes  reached  the  child,  than  he  was  almost  struck  dead  with 
Hi  horror.  A  black  snake,  it  is  said,  was  coiled  around  it;  and 
Aiass  believed  he  beheld  him  extending  his  fatal  jaws  to  devquF 
infant.  The  father  rushed  forward;  the  serpent  alarmed  at 
IjiB  bis  vociferation,  retired  into  ‘the  hcltow  tree.  He  took  up  his 
^^“ghter  unhurt,  and  returned  to  the  mother.  He  gave  her 
:otfH  arms ;  and,  as  he  w’as  informing  her  of  the  won- 

yipB^crfal  escape  of  the  infant,  some  travellers  appeared,  and  sopn 
relieved  them  of  all  their  w  ants.  They  proceeded  gradually,  and 
gBctme  to  Lahore. 

‘  The  Emperor  Akbar,  on  the  arrival  of  Aiass,  kept  his  court 
hin®^^  Lahore.  Asuf  Khan,  one  of  tliat  monarch’s  principal '  omrahs 

presence.  He  was  a  distant  relation  to  Aiass, 
he  received  him  with  attention  and  frienejship.  To  employ 
Qfifl  he  made  him  his  ow'i>  secretary.  Aiass  soon  recorpmended 
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himself  to  Asuf  in  that  station ;  and,  ,  by  some  accident,  his  Jl. 
ligence  and  ability  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  who  raised 
him  to  the  command  of  a  thousand  horse.  He  became,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  master  of  the  household;  and  his  genius  being 
still  greater  than  even  his  good  fortune,  he  raised  ^  himself  to  the 
office  and  title  of  Actimad-ul-Dowla,  or  High-treasurer  of  the 
empire.  Thus  he,  who  had  almost  perished  through  mere  want 
in  the  desert,  became,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  first 
subject  in  India. 

‘  The  daughter,  who  had  been  born  to  Aiass  in  the  desert, 
received,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Lahore,  the  name  of  Mlier-ul- 
Nissa,  or  the  Sun  of  Women.  She  had  some  right  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation;  for  in  beauty  she  excelled  all  the  ladies  of  the  East. 
She  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  In  music, 
in  dancing,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  she  had  no  equal  among  her 
sex.  Her  disposition  was  volatile,  her  wit  lively  and  satirical, 
her  spirit  lofty  and  uncon trouled.  Selim,  the  prince-royal,  vi¬ 
sited  one  day  her  father.  When  the  public  entertainment  was 
over,  when  all,  except  the  principal  guests,  w^ere  withdrawn,  and 
wine  was  brought  on  the  table,  the  ladies,  according  to  custom, 
were  introduced  in  their  veils.  The  ambition  of  Mher-ul-Nissa 
aspired  to  a. conquest  of  the  prince.  She  sung — he  was  in  rap¬ 
tures  ;  she  danced — he  could  hardly  be  restrained,  by  the  rules 
of  decency,  to  his  place.  Her  stature,  her  shape,  her  gait,  had 
raised  his  ideas  of  her  beauty  to  the  highest  pitch.  When  his 
eyes  seemed  to  devour  her,  she,  as  by  accident,  dropt  her  veil; 
and  shone  upon  him,  at  once,  with  all  her  charms.  The  con¬ 
fusion,  which  she  could  well  feign,  on  the  occasion,  heightened 
the  beauty  of  her  face.  Her  timid  eye  by  stealth  fell  upon  the 
prince,  and  kindled  all  his  soul  into  love.  He  w'as  silent  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  evening.  She  endeavoured  to  confirm, 
by  her  wit,  the  conquest  which  the  charms  of  her  person  ha’ 
made. 

<  Selim,  distracted  with  his  passion,  knew  not  what  course  t 
take.  Mher-ul-Nissa  had  been  betrothed,  by  her  father,  to’  Al 
Cooly  Shere  Afgun,  a  Turkomanian  nobleman  of  great  renown 
Selim  applied  to  his  father  Akbar,  who  sternly  refused  to  commit 
a  piece  of  injustice,  though  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  his  throne 
The  prince  retired  abashed ;  and  Mher-ul-Nissa  became  the  w 
of  Shere  Afgun.  The  latter,  however,  suffered  in  his  prospect 
of  life,  for  not  having  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  ladj 
to  the  enamoured  princ^.  Though  Selim  durst  make  no  opc" 
attack  upon  his  fortunate  rival,  during  the  life  of  Akbar,  men  i 
office  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  and  threw  accumulated  disgrac 
on  Shere  Afgun.  He  became  disgusted,  and  left  the  court  o\ 
.Agra.  He  retired  into  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  obtained- 
from  the  Subahdar  of  that  country,  the  superintendency  of  th- 
district  of  Burdwan.^  pp.  193—197. 

No  sooner  was  Jehangire  seated  on  the  throne  than  niea 
siires  were  taken  for  the  destruction  ot  the  husband 
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Mhcr-iil-Nissa,  who  was  raised  to  the  bed  and  the  throne  of 
the  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Noor  Jehan,  or  light  of  the  world  ; 
aiid  acquired  so  great  an  ascendency  over  his  mind  as 
to  govern  at  her  will  for  many  years  the  vast  empire  of 
India.  Her  father  and  brothers  were  elevated  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  and  by  their  merit  reconciled  the  people  to 
their  elevation. 

Tlie  following  anecdote  of  one  of  the  kings,  or  independent 
governors  of  Bengal,  during  the  decline  of  the  Patau  dynasty, 
i:»  at  once  a  proof  of  the  value  which  is  felt  to  belong  to 
justice,  and  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of 
securing  it,  in  a  state  of  society,  and  under  a  form  of  go- 
uminent,  of  the  nature  of  that  which  existed  in  Hindus- 


*  After  this  cruel  act  of  self-preservation  (as  it  is  considered 
by  Oriental  politicians),  Ghyas  Addeen  is  said  to  have  ruled  with 
^reat  justice  and  moderation ;  in  proof  of  which  the  following  anec- 
iute  is  related  of  him. — One  day,  while  the  King  was  amusing 
imsclf  in  the  practice  of  archery,  one  of  his  arrows  by  chance 
mounded  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow.  The  woman  immediately 
repaired  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Cazy  Suraje-addeen,  and  de¬ 
manded  justice.  The  judge  was  confounded,  and  said  to  himself, 
H  lf  I  summon  the  King  to  my  court,  I  shall  run  the  risk* of 
wing  disobeyed ;  and  if  I  pass  over  his  transgression,  I  shall  be 
Kae  day  summoned  before  the  court  of  God,  to  answer  for  my 
wglect  of  duty.*^ — After  much  reflection,  he  ordered  one  of  the 
Bticers  to  go  and  summon  the  King,  to  answer  the  complaint 
K  the  woman.  The  officer,  dreading  •  .to  enter  abruptly  the  pa- 
wee  with  such  an  order,  considered  on  some  means  to  get  in- 
moiluced  into  the  presence  of  the  King  At  length  he  ascended 
Ay*  minaret  of  the  mosque  adjoining  the  palace,  and  at  an  im- 
jB'oper  hour  called  the. people  to  prayers.  The  king  hearing  his 
ti®, ordered  some  of  his  guards  to  bring  before  him  the  man 
0  thus  made  a  mockery  of  religion. 

TjB  ‘When  the  officer  w’as'  introdi^ced  into  the  royal  presence,  he 
related  the  circumstance,  and  concluded,  by  summoning 
DC®  -^lajesty  to  the  Cazy’s  tribunal.  The  King  instantly  arose, 
concealing  a  short  sWord  under  his  garment,  •  went  before 
cl®  Cazy;  who,  far  from- paying  * him  any  iMrk  of  respect,  said 
him  with  a  tone  of  authority,  “  You^ave  wounded  the 
pc®  of  this  poor  widow ;  you  must  therefore  immediately  make 
\  i®  adequate  compensation,  or  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law.*' 
racy  ^kig  made  a  bow,  and  turning  to  the  woman,  gave  her 
t  ^  sum  of  money  as  satislied  her ;  after  which  he  said, 

nedyorthy  judge,  the  -complainant  has  forgiven  me.”  The  Cazy 
*  thB^dthe  woman  if  such  was  the  fact,  and  if  she  was  satisfied :  to  whicn 
®  woman  having  assented  was  dismissed.  The  Cazy  then  came  down 
neaM^  tribunal,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  King ;  who,  drawing 
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the  sword  from  beneath  his  garment,  said,  “  Cazy,  in  obedience 
to  your  commands,  as  the  expounder  of  the  sacred  law,  1  came 
instantly  to  your  tribunal ;  but  if  1  had  found  that  you  deviated 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  its  ordinances,  I  swear  that  nith 
this  sword  I  would  have  taken  off  your  head !  I  return  thanki 
to  God  that  matters  have  thus  happily  terminated,  and  that  I 
have  in  my  dominions  a  judge  who  acknowledges  no  autnority 
superior  to  the  law.” — The  Judge,  taking  up  the  scourge,  said, 
“I  also  swear,  by  the  Almighty  God,  that  if  you  had  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  this  scourge  should  have 
made  your  back  black  and  blue  I  It  has  been  a  day  of  trial  f)r 
us  both.*’ — The  king  was  much  pleased,  and  handsomely  rewarded 
the  upright  judge.*  pp.  90 — 91. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  superstitions  of  tlic  Ea^t, 
than  the  disposition  to  prophecy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
favourite  arts  by  which  the  priestly  tribes  endeavoni 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  tlieir  votaries  ;  and  render  them 
by  the  ojicration  of  their  liopes  and  fears,  more  (le])eii(lf  is 
and  submissive.  Wc  have  several  prophecies  in  the  jn. 
sent  work,  of  which  one  or  two,  as  a  specimen,  will  prohabl 
be  worth  quoting. 

*  After  the  assassination  of  Aly  Murdan,  the  Khulijy  Chic 
raised  to  the  throne,  llissam  Addeen  Avuz,  a  nobleman  who  hi 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  valour,  and  who  w 
highly  esteemed  by  all  parties. 

*  T^his  Chief  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  who  resided 
Ghor  in  Persia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  ’ 
travelled  towards  Toorkistan,  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune ;  a 
one  day,  having  climbed  an  hill* called  Pooshteh  Afroz,  he  there fou 
two  Derveishes,  who,  putting  their  trust  in  Providence,  travell 
through  the  world  without  any  wordly  care,  or  attention  to  the 
own  wants.  After  the  customary  salutation,  the  Derveishes  ask 
him  if  he  had  any  provision  with  him.  He  replied  that  he  liai 
and  immediately  opening  his  stores,  gave  them  several  cakes « 
bread,  and  some  savoury  meats.  While  they  w’ere  eating,  V 
procured  •  them  water  to  drink ;  and  during  the  continuance  B 
their  meal,  he  respectfully  attended  them  as  a  servant. 

they  had  finislied,  they  returned  him  thanks,  and  told  him  tiB 
he  must  immediately  proceed  to  India,  where  there  was  a  kii^ 
dum  allotted  for  him. 

*  lilssam  Addeen,  feeling  a  confidence  in  their  prediction,  « 

much  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  nnd  immediately  turned  ^ 
Steps  tow  ards  Hindoostan.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  adnutfi 
into  the  service  of  his  countryman,  Mohammed  Biickhtyar, 
he  accompanied  into  Bengal,  where  he  quickly  obtained  protii<'iB 
.and,  at  the  time  of  his  master’s  death,  was  Governor  of  Gnngo«W 
On  his  election  to  the  Musnud  of  Bengal,  he  assumed  tbetB^ 
of  Ghyas  Addeen,  Ac.*  pp.  55, 56.  K 
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Tlio  following  is  a  similar  iiistance. 

• 

‘  One  day  the  Prince  sent  his  two  sons,  Kereem  Addeen  and 
ferrokhsere,'  to  visit  a  celebrated  Soofy,  named  Bayezid,  and  to 
request  that  the  holy  man  would  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  the  palace.  Upon  their  arrival  near  the  Saint’s  dwelling, 
Ferrokhscre  alighted  from  his  horse ;  and  approaching,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  paid  his  compliments,  and  delivered  his 
father’s  message,  whilst  the  other  brother  scarcely  deigned  to 
return  the  Soofy’s  salutation. 

‘  The  Saint  was  much  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Kereem  . 
Addeen,  and  highly  pleased  by  the  humility  of  Ferrokhsere : 
k  therefore  took  the  latter  by  the  hand,  and,  causing  him  to 
down  beside  him,  blessed  him,  and  said  to  him,  “  To  you  is 
m-  (lay  given  the  empire  of  Hindoostan.”  He  soon  after  arose, 

I  accompanied  the  youths  to  the  palace. 

Azeem  Ooshan  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the 
he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and 
having  made  many  apologies  for  the  trouble  he  had  given 
seated  him  on  his  own  inusnud.  He  shortly  after  com- 
cated  to  the  Saint  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  and  supplicated 
)rayers,  that  he  might  one  day  succeed  to  the  throne.  I’he 
with  great  dignity  replied,  “  Alas  !  what  you  desire  has 
dy  been  given  to  your  son  Ferrokhsere:  the  arrow  of  my 
T  has  been  shot  from  the  bow,  and  cannot  be  recalled.” 
hen  arose,  bade  the  prince  adieu,  and  retired  to  his  cell< 
ig  Azeem  Ooshan  quite  discomfited  by  his  prediction,  to 
i  he  gave  much  credit,  and  which,  in  the  sequoJ,  was 
:ed.’ 

is  wonderful  how  much  this  species  of  imposture  pre- 
,  wherever  the  human  mind  is  found  in  a  state  snf- 
itly  weak  to  be  deluded  by  it.  It  was  a  ])ov/erful 
luneiit  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  druids.  It  was  not 
"(ted  in  tlie  dark  ages  by  many  of  tlie  pretended  saints 
le  times.  Among  a  credulous  and  superstitious  people, 
easy  to  ac<Auire  a  reputation  for  the  power  of  ])rophe- 
r,  because  all  the  remarkable  instances  in  which  the 
\(^sy  is  verified  become  the  subject  of  recollection  and 
rt,  while  those  in  which  it  is  not  verified  are  remembered  by 
and  spoken  of  by  none.'  '  “ 

le  short  sj>ecin;ens  of  personal  history,  or  of  biography, 
ii  are  interspersed  in  the  Persian  historians,  W’e  account 
the  most  instructive  ]>assages  which  they  contain. 
f  add  to  our  knowledge  of  uumaiv,  nature,  in  one  of 
nost  remarkable  stages  ;  they  are  often  almost  the  only 
'SSig  portions  of  the  history;  and  are  not  always  incredible, 
Hliey  may  appear  marvellous ,  because  extraordinary  turns  of 
arc  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  that  tnr- 
i  state  of  society  which  existed  in  Hindustan.  The 
OL.  XI.  X 
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followino^  account  of  the  first  IVIohammedan  conqueror  of 
Bengal  is  worthy  of  notice. 

‘  The  first  Chief  who  exalted  the  banners  of  Mohammed  in 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  was  Moha  nmed  Bukhtyar  Khulijy. 
This  person  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ghor,  a  city  in  the  district  of 
Gurmseir,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Khulijy.  Nature  had  not  been  favourable  to  Bukhtyar 
in  his  formation:  he  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  mean  appearance; 
and,  amongst  other  deformities  of  his  person,  it  is  stated,  that 
when  he  stood  upright  the  ends  of  his  fingers  extended  con¬ 
siderably  below  his  knees*  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  repaired  to  Ghizne,  and  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  the 
officers  of  Mohammed  Ghory ;  but  they,  disgusted  with  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  refused  to  enrol  him  amongst  their  levies.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  he  proceeded  to  Dehly,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  the  officers  of  Cuttub 
Addeen  the  Viceroy ;  but  the  inspector  of  recruits  again  rejected 
him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment  in  the  imperial 
service,  he  enlisted  as  a  cavalier  with  Oughiil  Beg,  one  of  the 
provincial  governors :  in  this  situation,  his  activity,  courage,  and 
abilities,  soon  recommerded  him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors, 
and  he  quickly  obtained  promotion. 

‘  Wher^  Moiiammed  Bukhtyar  had  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
his  new  situation,  he  invited  several  parties  of  his  own  tribe,  who 
were  in  want  of  employment,  to  accept  him  as  their  commander, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  shortly  after  to  be  admitted,  with  hig 
regiment,  into  the  service  of  the  Viceroy.  Having  signalized  himself 
on  many  arduous  occasions,  he  was  at  length  (about  the  year 
596)  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  the 
conquest  of  Behar. 

‘  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again  successful ;  for  after  ravaging 
and  plundering  ail  the  country,  and  sacking  the  capital,  he  re¬ 
turned,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  loaded  with  plunder;  the  whole 
of  which  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  lie  conferred  on  him  such  honours 
as  excited  the  envy  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

‘  The  mode  which  the  courtiers  devised  to  get  rid  of  an  en¬ 
vied  favourite,  would  be  incredible  in  a  civilized  nation:  but,  ag 
the  circumstance  occurred  in  an  assemblage  of  illiterate  soldiers, 
who  considered  courage  as  the  chief  virtue,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
to  give  credit  to  the  following  extraordinary  anecdote,  which  is 
corroborated  by  several  historians.  On  a  public  occasion,  when 
the  whole  court  of  the  Viceroy  were  assembled,  some  of  the  nobles 
took  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the  late  cou* 
quest  of  Behar,  and  of  extolling  the  feats  of  bravery  performed 
by  the  General ;  they  added,  that  such  was  their  high  opinion 
of  his  courage,  they  were  assured  he  w’ould,  single-handed,  con¬ 
tend  with  and  overcome  a  fierce  elephant :  this  being  contra¬ 
dicted  by  some  other  person  in  the  secret,  the  question  was  at 
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length  submitted  to  the  Viceroy,  and  by  him  proposed  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  Bukhtyar,  who  dreading  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
more  than  death,  foolishly  agreed  to  try  the  contest. 

‘  One  of  those  elephants  which  are  kept  for  fighting  by  the  princes 
of  the  hast,  and  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was 
shortly  introduced  into  the  area  in  front  of  die  palace;  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  without  any  other  preparation  than  merely  throwing  off 
his  coat  and  girding  up  his  loins,  advanced  with  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand. 

‘The  elephant,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  contend  in]] that 
place,  either  with  one  of  its  own  species  or  some  more  ferocious 
animal,  took  little  notice  of  its  puny  foe,  till  urged  on  by  its 
driver,  it  made  a  charge  at  Bukhtyar,  who  dexterously  avoided, 
tnd  at  the  same  moment,  struck  the  elephant  with  his  battle-axe 
with  such  force  on  the  trunk,  that  the  animal  screamed  out  and 
ran  off.  Shouts  of  wonder  and  acclamation  resounded  through 
the  palace  ;  and  the  Viceroy  not  only  presented  the  General  with 
a  large  sura'  of  money  himself,  but  ordered  all  the  nobles  to 
present  him  with  an  offering  of  congratulation.  The  sum  cd- 
iected  on  this  occasion  was  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  scorning  to  be  thus  enriched,  added  a  sum  of  his  own, 
and  made  a  donation  of  the  whole  to  .  the  inferior  servants  of 
the  court.  .  ,  m 

^Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Mohammed  was,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  599,  re-appointed  Governor  of  Behar,  with  orders  to 
extend  his  conquests  over  all  the  neighbourliing  territories.’ 
pp.  38 — il. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  governors  of  Bengal,  all 
of  whom  commenced  their  career  in  the  very  lowest  state 
of  human  depression — personal  slavery. 

‘Toghan  Khan  was  born  in  the  district  of  Khota  in  Tartary. 
He  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  possessed  of  every  amiable 
quality.  Whilst  a  youth,  he  was  purchased  by  the  Emperor 
Alturash,  who  for  several  years,  employed  him  in  confidentid  si¬ 
tuations  in  the  royal  household,  and  in  tlie  year  630  appointed 
him  to  the  government  of  Budaoon  umw  Rohilciind).  Having 
distinguished  himself  in  this  situation,  he  was  promoted  to  Behar 
aud  on  the  death  of  Sief  Addeen  Toork,  in  634,  was  rewarded; 
^ith  the  important  governrnent  of  Bengal.’  p.  60. 

‘  Tiraour  Khan  was  a  native  of  Kipchak  ( north  of  the  Caspian 
^ea),  and  was  purchased  by  •  Sultan  Altumsli  for  50,000  Rytel. 
Being  a  }outh  of  great  comeliness  and  bravery,  he  was  speedily 
promoted  to  various  offices  of  importance,  and  was  at  length  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Oude ;  whence,  as  has  been  before 
related,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal ;  which  country  he  governed  wdth 
^eat  prudence  for  two  years,  and  died  at  (xour  in  the  year 
W,  on  the  same  night  that  his  predecessor,  Toghan  Khan,  died 
|»the  city  of  Oude,  his  remains  were  by  his  oivn  desire  carried  to 
^'ide,  and  were  buried  close  to  his  rival 

‘Sief  Adden  Yugan  Tunt,  originally  a  Turkish  slave,  succeeded 
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to  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  reigned  with  considerable  re. 
putation  for  seven  years.  He.  died  at  Goiir,  in  the  year  651, 

*  Ikhtyar  Addeen,  Toghril  Khan^  Mulk  Yuzbek.  This  Chief 
was  also  one  of  the  Tartar  slaves  of  the  Emperor  Altumsh ;  and 
having  been  by  degrees  promoted  to  an  important  command  in 
the  army,  joined  the  rebels,  who,  in  the  year  684,  deposed  Fe- 
rose,  the  son  of  his  master,  and  exalted  tlie  Sultana  Riziato 
the  throne ;  but  three  years  aflerw  ai  ds  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  princess,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  emperor,  Byram 
Shah.  His  intriguing  disposition,  however,  having  rendered  him 
suspected,  tw^o  months  before  the  tragical  death  of  that*  emperor, 
which  occurred  in  tlie  end  of  the  year  639,  he  was  seized  and 
confined;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Musaood  he  obtained  his 
release.  Under  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  he  obtained  first  the 
government  of  Tiberhind,  and  subsequently  that  jof  Lahore.  In 
this  situation  he  evinced  a  refractory  spirit,  and  ^as  recalled  to 
Dehly ;  but  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  his  friends.  He 
was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Cannouge, 
and  aftewards  with  that  of  Oude ;  whence,  on  the  death  of  ifiei’ 
Adden  Yugau  Tunt,  (a.  h.  651)  he  was  transfered  to  Bengal.* 
pp.  64,  65. 

‘  Iza  A1  Mulk,  Tajaddeen,  Irsilan  Khan,  Sunjir  Khuarizmy. 
This  Chief  was  also  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  Emperor  Altumsh, 
and  was  promoted,  by  degrees,  t#  the  principal  offices  of  the 
state.  He  *  at  length,  in  the  year  657,  obtained  the  government 
of  Kurrah,  with  orders  to  subdue  the  countries. of  Callinger  and 
Malw  a ;  but  having  made  several  marches  in  that  direction,  he 
suddenly  turned  his  route  towards  Bengal ;  the  Governor  of  which 
province  being  absent  on  an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  he,  after 
u  siege  of  three  days,  obtained  possession  of  the  city  of  Lack- 
nowty.  llie  Governor,  Jelal  Addeen,  returning  soon  afterwards, 
.an  engagement  took  place  in  the  month  of  Jummad  657»  between 
the  tw’o  Chiefs.  I’lie  latter  w’as  slain  in  the  contest ;  and  the  plunder 
of  his  property  having  been  remitted  to  Dehly,.  procured  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  usurper.  He  continued  to  rule  Bengal  for  two 
veal's,  and  died  at  Lucknow'ty  in  the  year  659.*  p.  68. 

'  Togril  w  as  originally  a  Tartar  slave,  and  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  purchased  by  the  Emperor  -  Balin,  with  wdiom  he 
became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  on  the  government  of  Bengal 
becoming  vacant,  he  was  entrusted  with  that  important  command. 
Being  a  person  of  a  courageous  and  active  disposition,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Rajas  whose  territories  adjoined  to  the  north* 
cast  of  Bengal,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  tribute.*  p.70. 

Major  Stewaxt,  though  in  general  abundantly  partial  to 
the  Ilonourahle  Company,  whose  salt  (to  use  an  oriental 
phrase)  he  not  only  has  eaten,  but  still  continues  to  eat, 
occasiat;ally  lets  drop  a  circumstance  by  which  the  sort  of 
justice  towards  coinpetitors  which  they  were  willing 
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j)nictiee,  and  which  is  commonly  practised  by  parties  with 

T  in  their  liands,  is  pretty  strongly  illustrated.  For  ex- 
ainplp)  when  the  East  India  Companies  of  the  two  nations, 
Kiijrland  and  Holland,  had  exerted  themselves  successfully, 
in  prevailing  u})on  the  English  and  Dutch  governments  res¬ 
pectively,  to  make  a  huge  outcry  against  the  erection  of  an 
Ostend  East  India  Company,  the  Emperor  of  <jermany, 
>vho  drew  from  these  his  maritime  allies,  as  he  called  them, 
large  resources  in  carrying  on  his  wars  against  the  French, 
was  induced  to  dissolve  the  Company.  As  some  of  the 
Flemish  merchants,' however,  availed  themselves  of  tlie  opening 
which  they  had  made,  of  the  agencies  which  they  had  es¬ 
tablished,  and  of  the  security  which  they  had  provided  for, 
bv  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  a  place  on  the  Ganges,  called 
Bankyhazar,  and  continued  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  Bengal 
as  individual,  independent  merchants,  the  agents  of  the 
Companies  both  English  and  Dutch,  deemed  no  efforts  unad- 
visable,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  defeat  their  endeavours 
and  exclude  them  from  the  Indian  market.  When  events 
touched  upon  them  in  this  way,  the  Company  were  not  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  private  merchants  cannot  trade  to  India  without  in¬ 
curring  inevitable  ruin.  Their  forte  consists  in  having  all  sorts 
of  opinions.  They  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  set  of  oc¬ 
casions  ;  and  when  tlie  occasions  become  different  and  opposite, 
their  opinions  veer  about  and  become  different  and  op{K>site 
along  with  them.  Mr.  Stewart  having  mentioned  some  of  the 
Lircimi stances  which  attend  the'  abolition  of  the  Ostend  Com¬ 
pany,  says, 

‘  Some  time  after  this  event,  the  Dutch -and  English  united  all  their 
influence  to  prevail  upon  the  Newab  to  prohibit  the  Germans  from 
trading  to  Bengal;  and,  it  is  said,  bribed  the  Foujedar  of  Hoogly  to 
make  a  false  representation  of  the  great  strength  of  the  fortifications  of 
Bankyhazar,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  foreigners  to  retain  a  place 
of  such  strength  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Royal  port. 

‘  riiis  representation  induced  the  Governor  to  order  the  fortifica. 
lions  of  Bankyhazar  to  be  dismantled  :  violent  disputes  in  consequence 
ensued  between  the  German  agent  and  the  Foujedar  ;  and  at  length  a 
considerable  force  was  sent.irom  Hoogly,  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  named  Meer  Jaftier,  who  surrounded  the  place  on  the  \.*ud 
side;  but  acted  with  so  much  caution,  that  he  threw  up  an  entrench¬ 
ment  in  front  of  his  encampment  to  defend  his  troops  from  the  fire  of 
the  besieged ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  completely  commanded  the 
river,  and  only  permitted  such  boats  as  they  pleased  to  pass.  The 
French  at  Chandernagore  secretly  aided  the  Germans  with  arms  and 
tunmunition,  whilst  they  ostensibly  pretended  to  assist  in  negotiating 
•  treaty  of  peace.’  pp.  4-24,  425. 

In  point  of  stile  and  composition,  this  work  has  considerable 
Bierit.  Without  much  of  that  inflation  which  the  half-cultivated 
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last®  of  tlie  multitude  renders  so  fashionable  in  our  day, 
the  language  is  in  general  correct  and  flowing.  It  has  little 
it  is  true,  'wliich  can  be  pointed  to  as  positively  beautiful ;  but  it 
is  rarely  also  that  any  thing  occurs  which  deserves  to  be 
stigmatized  as  a  deformity. 


Art.  IV.  Letters  xjcritteji  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Sevaiteenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  :  To  which  are  added,  Hearne’s  Journey  to 
Reading,  and  to  VVhaddon  Hall,  the  Seat  of  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  and 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq.  The  whole  now 
published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  with  Biographical  and  Literary  Illustrations. 
8vo.  2  vols.  divided  into  3,  pp.  970.  Price  11.  11s.  6d.  Longman 
and  Co.  Oxford,  Munday  and  Slatter,  1813. 

F  is  one  of  the  great  evils  under  the  sun,  that  so  tedious 
a  process  is  required  to  arrive  at  the  intrinsic  good  of 
any  thing.  A  valuable  something  shall  be  believed  or  known 
to  exist,  within  an  extensive  mass  of  crude  w  orthless  elements. 
It  shall  not  be  without  a  prodigious  toil,  of  condemned  drudges, 
that  the  matters  even  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  thing 
sought,  or  affording  the  slightest  signs  of  its  being  possibly 
contained  within  them,  are  discovered,  and  detached,  and 
collected  into  a  rude  assemblage,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  still  worthless,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  much  may 
1)0  of  any  value.  There  is  another  stage  of  labour,  therefore, 
in  examining,  selecting,  and  experimenting, — of  which  the  re¬ 
sult  will  infallibly  be  the  throwing  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  assemblage  away.  Even  this  exercise  of  reducing  and 
di8j)ersing  what  it  had  been  so  heavy  a  service  to  accumu¬ 
late,  is  probably  to  be  follow^ed  by  several  more  processes 
of  separation  and  diminution,  before  the  object  of  all  this  toil¬ 
some  prosecution  is  finally  disengaged  from  all  worthless 
mixtures,  and  arrested  in  its  pure  but  most  diminutive  sub¬ 
stance. 

Our  great  public  libraries,  and  the  more  private  collections 
of  ancient  houses  and  ecclesiastical  repositories,  contain,  in 
the  form  of  records  and  letters,  antiquated  manuscripts  amount¬ 
ing  probably,  to  a  bulk  sufficient,  if  they  were  brought  together, 
to  fill  up  the  deepest  exhausted'  coal-pit  at  Newcastle  or 
Kingswc^.  Stupendous  labour  of  hands  and  eyes  that  are 
now  closed  and  mouldered !  Now,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
lines  so  written  and  so  forgotten,  would  be  worth  bringing, 
in  a  printed  form,  into  the  hands  and  under  the  eyes,  of 
the  living  race.  Perhaps  a  hundred  thousandth  part  (or  it 
may  be  a  smaller  portion)  of  this  mighty  mass  deserves  to 
exist  in  a  state  in  which  it  might  have  a  chance  of  being 
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i^ad  by  several  tliousands  of  the  ])resent  generation,  and  by 
a  nio^h^rate  number  of  tliose  that  in  future  ages  shall  have 
leisure  and  curiosity  for  researches  after  tlie  relies  of  their 
remote  forefathers.  There  may  remain  a  very  few  articles, 
buried  somewhere  in  the  heap®,  as  valuable  for  matter  of 
fact  and  pleasing  instruction,  as,  for  example,  the  Memoirs 
of  3]rs.  llutchinson ;  and  many  tliat  would  be  as  agreeably 
eiilertaining  as  the  old  papers  relating  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
lat  iy  published  by  Mr.  Rose.  And  there  are  many  scattered 
notices  and  memoranda  whicli  would  be  usefully  illustrative 
of  points  in  our  history,  if  they  were  detected,  extracted, 
and  applied  respectively  to  the  appropriate  facts  and  questions. 
Doubtless  there  is  also,  latent  in  the  immense  rubbish,  a 
slii^ht  gold  dust  of  wise  speculation  and  fine  sentiment.  Our 
wish  would  naturally  be,  that  whatever  tliere  is  answering  to 
such  a  description,  could,  in  successive  ))ortions,  be  extricated, 
and  brought  out,  once  for  all,  in  a  state  of  severest  select¬ 
ness,  unaccompanied  by  any  base  admixture  or  adhesion 
from  that  immensity  of  trash  from  which  it  was  recovered, 
and  therefore  qualified,  without  reduction  or  purgation,  to 
uke  and  retain  its  place  in  our  approved  literature.  But  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  past  this  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
hr  enough  from  being  the  manner  in  wliich  the  scantling 
i  eligible  material  is  likely  to  be  drawn  out  and  saved  from 
'lo  worthless  mass.  Instead  of  any  such  rigour  of  selection, 
i  -  !v  will  be  brought  out  bulky  heaps  of  undiscriminated  written 
uri  Is, — quartos  crowding  on  quartos  of  stuphl  local  records, 
of  o]»solete  charters, — of  trifling  state  papers  or  official  cor- 
v’ipoiulence, — of  genealogies  and  memoirs  of  personages  for 
'ioin,  in  equity,  memory  can  have  no  room, — and  of  idle 
stutled  perhaps  with  the  insipid  com/liments  with 
^iiich  acquaintance  and  even  friends  have  so  often  been 
’iliiug  to  he  mutually  tickled  or  duped,  or  prattling  on  any 
‘vidl  temporary  matters  that  happened  to  busy,  or  amuse, 

•  Iret  them.*  These  will  come  out  with  each  a  pompous 
Wvertiseinent,  to  congratulate  the  world  on  the  inestimable 
rmli  of  what  the  editor  congratulates  himself  and  thanks 
U  stars  that  it  has  been  his  happy  lot  to  bring  out  of  that 
peurity  in  which  he  is  astonished  that  so  precious  a  treasure 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long.  A  few  of  the 
potees  to  dust  and  rust  will  in  each  instance  affect  to  be 
l<htUy  gratified  and  edified;  while  the  main  strength  of 
p  reading  part  of  the  community  will  soon  dismiss  the 


*  We  shall  not  forget,  for  some  time,  the  quarto 
Tondence  of  Sir  G.  Hadcliffe. 
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volumes  to  open  them  no  more,  wishing  them,  with  their 
aniiquatcd  triiles,  and  their  heroes,  and  tlieir  editors,  a  ^ooil 
short  journey  to  oblivion.  And  thither,  tiiereibie,  they  must, 
in  substance,  very  soon  go.  A  considerable  number  of  eoj)ies 
will  indeed  long  preserve  their  existence  in  large  public  and 
private  libraries  ;  but  it  will  be  an  existence  nearly  as  undisturbed 
as  that  which  they  had  enjoyed,  through  so  many  lustrums,  in  the 
musty  manuscript.  Yet  nevertlieless,  during  their  very  brief 
sojourn  ranidst  living  and  active  literature  they  will  liave 
been  rifled  of  whatever  tliey  were  worth,  and  will  each 
have  yieldctl  e.  small  contribution  to  that  select  and  sterling 
fund  which  will  constitute  the  permanent  resource  of  the  in¬ 
quisitive  part  of  society.  History  will  have  gained  from  them 
some  corrections  and  elucidations  ;  a  few  very  striking  dis¬ 
closures  of  human  nature  w  ill  have  been  eagerly  caught  by 
the  moral  philosophers ;  the  collections  of  curious  anecdotes 
—will  be  enriched,  in  the  proportion,  ]>erhaps,  of  one  leaf 
for  each  bulky  quarto;  and  the  divers  kinds  of  miscellanies- 
the  magazines,  the  selections  for  schools,  and  the  literary 
journals,  will  have  co-operated,  by  picking  out  any  remark¬ 
able  stories,  or  any  few  paragraphs  of  eloquent  or  pathetic 
composition,  to  put  us  in  familiar  possession  of  what  it  was 
far  enough  indeed  from  worth  while  to  edit  such  masses 
of  rubbish  in  order  to  give  us  possession  of,  but  what  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  save  from  that  rubbish,  and  from 
its  doom,  when  it  is  exposed  and  spread  by  the  side  of 
our  road. 

In  such  ways  as  these  we  have  already  obtained  a  small 
fine  valuable  extract  from  a  considerably  numerous  series  of 
such  books  as  we  liave  described, — ponderous  publications 
of  the  promiscuous  contents  of  old  chests— works  of  which 
multitudes  of  the  printed  exemplars  have  already  descended 
to  the  humblest  uses  of  literature,  while  a  few  copies  are 
destined  to  stand,  as  long  as  the  book-worms  will  let  them, 
the  foolish  cenotaphs  of  their  writers  and  their  editors. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  however,  whether  all  the 
good  that  will  ever  be  derived  from  the  yet  unexamined 
loads  of  old  manuscripts,  will  half  repay,  in  the  general 
public  account,  of  cost  and  benefit,  the  labour,  time,  and 
materials,  which  are  too  probably  destined  to  be  ex)>ended 
OD  them.  We  set,  indeed,  a  very  low  price  on  the  labour 
of  the  editors,  so  long  as  they  perform  their  work  in  the 
manner  we  have  been  describing;  but  the  labour  of  printing, 
the  consumption  of  paper,  the  money  misapplied  in  purchasing, 
the  time  wasted  by  so  many  of  the  readers,  at  least,  as 
would  else  be  reading  something  better — we  confess  that 
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tlicse  appear  to  us  most  inadequately  balanced  by  that  ul¬ 
timate  modicum  of  clear  advantai^e  which '  may  accrue  to 
the  interests  of  knowledge  and  morals.  But  we  see  no  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evil,  unless  the  time  should  come  when  the 
reading  or  purchasing  part  of  the  public,  declining  to  be 
any  longer  so  befooled  and  taxed,  shall  stop  the  manufacture 
by  leaving  the  article  in  the  warehouse;  for,  in  general, 
those  judicious  and  disinterested  friends  of  literature, 
who,  in  these  times,  undertake,  with  a  view  to  editorship, 
the  ransack  of  the  lodgements  of  old  papers,  w’ould  seem  to 
be  of  opinion,  eitlier  that  every  thing  indiscriminately  that  is 
antique  is  therefore  precious,  or  tliat  their  own  labour  is  of 
sucli  sacred  value  as  to  confer  importance  on  whatever  it  is 
needlessly  expended  upon,  insomuch  that  the  world  cannot 
be  at  rest  without  being  put  in  possession  of  all  the  trash  wiiich 
they  may  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read.  If  that  better  time 
should  come,  it  will  compel  the  editors  of  superannuated  com- 
I  position  to  perform  nearly  tlie  whole  selecting  and  reducing  pro¬ 
cesses  on  it  themselves  ;  they  will  be  allowed  but  to  bring  short 
selections  as  the  result  of  long  examinations  ;  they  will  be 
made  to  know  that  for  merely  publishing  a  stupid  medley 
of. old’ papers  they  shall  be  held  accountable  nearly  to  the 
same  eflect  as  if  they  liad  themselves  :critten  an  equal 
quantity  of  trash  for.  publication-;  in  short  the  fear  of  tlie 
most  rigorous  literary  prosecution  and  penalty  will  aid  their 
own  sense  of  propriety  to  deter  them  from  committing  any 
such  nuisance.  They  may  be  tempted  to  regret  th^y  did 
not  live  in  those  times  in  which,  instead  of  priiiting  a  thin 
pamphlet  of  extracts  from  a  bulky  assemblage  of  obsolete 
writings,  they  would  have  been  tolerated  in  publishing  the 
whole  heap ;  but  any  complaints  they  may  make'  will  justly 
to  heard  with  the  same  fe.dings  with  which  we  should  hear 
^lie  lamentations  of  men  wliose  trade  in  relics,  missals,  and 
^onds  of  the  saints,  is,  on  any  border  of  a  popisli  country, 
IJoing  to  ruin  through  the  advance  of  the  reformation. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  whole  condemnatory  weight  of 

Itee  observations  that  falls  on  the  anonymous  editor  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  Yet  he  will  certainly  come  under  pro- 
'^ription  if  he  live  to  those  better  times  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  anticipate,  and  shall  then  think  to  follow  his  vo¬ 
lition  after  the  same  manner  as  in  this  instance.  Even 
“uw,  we  think  the  first  half  of  the  work  is  such  as  could 
‘‘ot  have  been  kept  afloat  for  a  moment  but  by  means  of 
second.  That  second  consists  of  short  memoirs  of  a 
Ijimdred  and  fifty  distinguished '  persons,  written  by  Aubrey, 
‘lie  first  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  letters, 
ituielly  written  by  and  to  persons  of  note  in  literary  or  father 
VoL.  XI.  Y 
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antiquarian  history.  Amonit  names  arc  those  of  Dugdalf 
Cotton,  Hiekes,  Plot,  Walliaj,  Charlett,  lloanie,  Hyde, 
hain,  'lanner,  Gibson,  Strype,  &c.  &e.  After  such  an  eniiiTie- 
tation,  it  is  alhmst  as  idle  1(;  say^as  it  would  be  to  deny,  that 
tlij  collection  of  letters  contiins  some  curious  information, 
and  displays  some  interesting  traits  of  character.  But  reallv, 
tte  are  forced  to  regaid  it,  on  the  whole,  as  a  very  insipid 
compilation.  Hearing  such  names,  we  could  hardly,  before¬ 
hand,  have  thought  it  possible  that  sucli  a  quantity  of  com¬ 
position  w  ould  contain  so  little  to  please  or  he  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  Not  a  few  of  the  letters  are  as  insignificant  as  the 
most  ordinary  men  could  write  on  their  ordinary  occasions. 
College  trifles,  brief  noticr4?  of  hooks  in  jmqject  or  progress, 


allusions  to  the  polemics  of  the  day,  or  to  little  public  mattersHtk 
that  filleil  the  gazettes,  slight  adjustments  of  business,  halfBlJJ 
stage  excursions,  calls  of  acquaintance,  friendly  professionsB 
and  ])olite  civilities^ — could  not  he  made  much  of  at  best, 
aiid  cannot  well  be  discoursed  in  a  more  prosing  manner 
ihan  in  many  of  these  letters. 

There  is  no  elasticity,  no  alert  playfulness  in  the  fancy 
or  diction  of  the  greatest  n umber  of  these  grave  antiquaries 
Whatever  is  unimportant  is  dull ;  excepting  that  now  am 
then  it  may  be  rendered  Itidicrons  by  the  excess  of  gravity 
in  the  treatment.  The  fourth  letter,  for  instance,  from  Dr 
Mickes,  discusses,  in  a  style  of  great  and  casuistical  solem 
nity,  a  jtractical  question  by  which  he  had  been  extremel] 
perplexed, — the  proj)riety  of  his  accepting  the  offered  (liijni 
of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  8t.  Andrews !  Several  shoi 
letters  of  Sir  John  Cotton j  almost  immediately  succeeding 
this,  are  agreeably  contrasted  with  it.  They  also  relate  chieli 
to  matters  of  little  importance,  alK^they  are  overstocked  ^^itl 
classical  quotation ;  but  they  have  a  light  soft  elegance  of  ev 
pression,  a  reflective  amenity,  a  gi*aeelul  senile  checrfuliH^^ 
which  give  an  uncommonly  pleasing  impression  of  ‘di 
man.  I 

The  letter  following  his,  attd  addressed  to  Dr.  Fell,  bisli  |j 
of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  on  the, (lay 
alter  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Alon mouth,  is  certainfl 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection.  We  are  i:j| 
clined  to  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  it.  Two  hUwm 
^cre  ill  his  chamber  all  the  last  night  of  his  life,  aifl 
Vvatched  wtdle  he  slept.  To  these  spiritual  attendants 
Tennison  and  Hooper  were  added  in  the  morning;  and 
all  were  with  him  till  he  died.  He  was  induced  by  tlu’^ 
to  acknowledge  James’s  royal  title,  and  that  his,  (Monnioutl^g 
itavasion  was  sin,  but  not  that  it  Was  rebellion.  He  ackm)'|j 
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led^ed  too  tlie  ternis  on  ^vhlcl^  he  had  lived  uilli  Lady 
Harriott  Wentwortli,  but  would  not  admit  the  name  or  gMilt 
of  adultery. 

‘  He  acknowledged  that  he  and  his  Duchess  were  married  by 
{he  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  his  children  might  inherit,  if 
the  King  pleased.  But  he  did  not  consider  what  he  did  when  he 
loarried  her.  He  confest  Unit  he  had  lived  many  years  in  all  sorts 
of  debauchery,  but  said  he  had  repented  of  it,  askt  pardon,  and 
doubted  not  that  God  had  forgiven  him.  He  said  Uiat  since  tli^ 
time  he  had  an  aftection  for  Lady  Harriot,  and  prayed  that  if 
it  were  pleasing  to  God,  it  might  continue,  otlyerwise  that  it 
might  cease ;  and  God  heard  his  prayer.  The  affection  did  con¬ 
tinue,  and  therefore  he  doubted  not  it  was  pleasing  to  God;  and 
that  Uiis  was  a  marriage,  their  clio^c^  of  one  another  being  guide^ 
))y  judgement  upon  due  consideration. 

*  They  endeavoured  to  shew  him  the  falsehood  and  mischievous¬ 
ness  of  this  enthusiasticall  principle.  But  he  told  them  it  was 
his  opinion,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied  in  it  After  all  he  desired 
tl.ein  to  give  him  the  communion.  They  told  him  they  w’ould  not 
do  it  while  he  was  in  that  error  and  sin.  He  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it. 

*  The  next  morning,  he  told  them  he  had  prayed  that  if  h/e 
was  in  an  error  in  that  matter,  God  would  convince  him  of  it; 
kt  God  had  not  convinced  him,  and  therefore  he  believed  it  was 
no  error. 

‘  When  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  he  profest  hiipself  a  Protes- 
taut  of  the  chinch  of  England.  They  told  him  he  could  not  be 
w  if  he  did  not  own  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  the  point  of  non-resistance,  and  if  he  persisted  in  that  enthu¬ 
siastic  persuasion.  He  ,said  he  could  not  help  it,  but  yet  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  all  other  things  He  then  spoke 
to  the  people  in  vindication  of  the  Lady  Harriot,  saying  she  was 
a  woman  of  great  honor  and  virtue,  a  religious  godly  lady  (  Uiese 
were  his  words.)  They  told  him  of  his  living  in  adultery  with 
kr.  He  said,  no.  For  /these  two  years  last  past  he  had  not 
lived  in  any  sin  .that  he  knew  of;  and  that  he  had  never  wrong¬ 
ed  any  .person,  and  that  he  was  sure  when  he  died  to  go  to  .God, 
*nd  therefore  he  not  fear  death,  which  (he  said)  tliey  might 
ice  in  lus  face.  Then  they  prayed  for  him,  and  he  kneeled  dpwn 
>nd  joined  ,w4th  them.  After  aft  they  _liad  a.  short  prayer  for  the 
King,  at  which  he  paused,  but  at  last  said  Amen.  He  spoice 
to  the  headsman  to  see  he  did  his  business  well,  and  not  use 
him  as  he  .did  the  Lord  Iluasell;  to  ^ive  him  2  or  3  strokes ; 
for  if  he  did,  -he  should  not  be  able  to  .lie  .still  without  turnn^. 

he  gave  the  .executioner  6  ginnies,  apd  4- to  one  Marshall, 
t  servant, of  Sir  T.  Armstrong's,  .that  attended  him  w,ith,the  King’s 
^ve;  .desiring  him  to  give  .them  the  .executioner  if  he  ^did  fis 
•ork  well,  and  not  .otherwise.  He  gave  this  Marshall  ovqrn^lit 
^  ring  and  wal<di;  and  now  ;he  gave  iiiw  his  ca$^  ,9f  : 
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all  for  Lady  Harriot.  Then  he  laid  himself  doM  n,  and  upon  th« 
sign  given,  the  headsman  gave  a  light  stroke,  at  which  he  lookt 
him  in  the  face ;  then  he  laid  him  down  again,  and  the  headsman 
gave  him  2  strokes  more,  and  then  laid  down  the  axe,  sayin^, 
he  could  not  finish  the  work ;  till  being  threatened  by  the  SherSf 
and  others  then  present,  he  took  up  the  axe,  again,  and  at  2 
strokes  more  cut  off  his  head. 

‘  All  this  is  true  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  it  needs  no  com¬ 
ment  to  your  Lordship,  I  desire  your  prayers,  and  remain,*  &c 
Vol.  I.  p.  27-  • 

Then  follows,  in  a  number  of  letters  from  Dr.  Sykes,  and 
others,  an  account  of  James  the  Second’s  visit  to  Oxford, 
and  a  ridiculous  xvarfarc  in  which  he  involved  himself  with 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.  The  interest  of  this  story 
is  now  extremely  small,  and  would  be  reduced  to  nothin;; 
but  for  the  racy  fact  that  the  despicable  tyrant  was  bathed. 

There  is  a  long  letter  of  Sir  Peter  Pett  to  Anthony  Wood, 
of  no  manner  of  worth;  but  the  editor’s  notes  furnish  two 
little  circumstances  which  no  reader  is  likely  to  forget.  One 
is  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  emolument  which  reward¬ 
ed  the  literary  toils  of  the  indefatigable  author  of  the  Athen^B 
Oxonienscs.  It  was  his  hap,  by  something  in  that  work  to 
offend  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  states¬ 
man,  who,  of  course,  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  carried  hii 
point ;  the  book  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  its  author 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  which  amounted  to  thirty-four 
pounds.  The  money  w  as  paid ;  and  ‘  in  a  conversation  held 
afterwards  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Anthony  told  him 
“  he  had  gotten  more  money  from  him  than  he  could  get 
again  in  six  years,  for  that  he  earned  but  two  pence  a 
day.”  ’  p.  60. 

The  second  curiosity,  which  we*  extract  with  some  hesitation, 
considering  the  envy  and  ilespair  with  which  it  may  teiui 
to  afflict  modern  pulpit  ingenuity,  is  taken  from  Wood’j^ 
Anti<iuities  of  Oxford.  At  one  period,  not  very  long  after 
the  reformation,  there  w’as  such  a  dcliciency  of  preachers  in 
that  university,  that  a  layman,  (a  scholar  indeed,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman)  was  willingly  admitted  into  the  pulpits,  one  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  was  of  stone.  ^ 

*  When  Mr.  Sampson  left  the  university,  and  Dr.  Humphrey 
often  absent  upon  occasions,  and  none  left  perhaps  to  execute 
the  office  rightly,  Richard  Taverner,  Esq.  did  several  times  preach 
in  Oxford,  and  when  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  came 
into  St.  Mary’s  church  out  of  pure  charity,  with  a  golden  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  a  sword,  as  *tis  said,  by  his  side  (but  ful^^ 
wiAout  doubt,  for  he  always  preached  in  a  damask  gown) 


TU 
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jflve  the  Academians,  destitute  of  evangelical  advice,  a  sermon  be¬ 
ginning  with  these  words  “  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary’s, 
in  the  stony  stage  where  I  now  stond.  I  have  brought  you  some 
jVne  biskets,  baked  in  the  oven  of  Cliaritie,  carefully  conserved 
fcr  the  chickens  of  the  Church,  the  sparrow’s  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  sweet  sw’allow’s  of  Salvation,  &c/’ '  VL  p.  67. 

The  thirteenth  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Ilickes,  chiefly  on 
the  study  of  the  Northern  Languages,  gives  a  strong  and 
pleasing  idea  of  literary  energy,  we  might  say  heroism,  of  a 
veteran'  student,  yielding  with  regret,  but  with  dignity,  to  a 
compromise  b(‘tween  his  zeal  and  his  declining  vigour,  ag- 
jrravated  as  that  decline  was  by  the  dej)rivations  incurred 
by  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William, 

A  number  of  letters  follow,  of  antiquarian  minutiiP  relativo 
to  the  manuscripts,  esi>ecially  Saxon,  in  some  of  the  great 
public  lil)raries  ;  to  the  local  limits  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
and  to  that  pretended  edition  of  the  English  Bible  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  denominated  a  knave  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It 
appears  that  no  such  term  was  ever  printed,  and  that  in 
tlie  single  copy  in  which  it  was  shewn  it  had  been  inserted 
by  a  cunning  trick.  Wanley  the  antiquary  instantly  perceived 
that  the  printed  word  apostl  liad  been  scratched  out,  and 
the  word  kneave  written  in  the  space. — There  is  another 
curious  letter  of  this  Wanley  endeavouring  to  account  for 
the  incorrect  orthograpliy  of  the  Alexandrian  M.  S. — A  letter 
of  Dr.  Garth  gives  the  real  names  of  the  gentlemen  satirized 
in  his  Dispensary,  placed  opposite  to  the  fictitious  ones. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  letters  to  and  from 
Mr.  Hearne.  The  address  of  the  first  of  them,  ‘  Sir  llearne,* 
suggests  a  note  worth  transcribing. 

*  Hearne  had  just  taken  his' degree  of  B.  A.  and  h\s  academical 
title  was'  Sir  Hearne.  This  title  was,  in  the  early  ages,  general 

I  to  all  who  had  taken  a  degree,  or  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and 
thus,  in  our  old  writers,  we  continually  meet  with  Sir  prefixed 
to  the  name,  which  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  the  mistaken 
wpposition  that  these  persons  were  knighted,* 

To  this  we  may  add  the'  short  history  of  the  old  title  jDd/t 
l*hich  occurs  so  often  in  our  early  writers. 

*  It  is  no  name,  but  a  title,  such  as  Mr.  is  now.  It  comes  ori¬ 
ginally  from.  Doniinus,  w^hich  in  the  monkish  and  barbarous  ages, 
ras  usually  written  Domnus,  and  afterwards  abbreviated  by  the 
Ibench  in  their  language  into  Dom^  by  the  Spaniards  Dow,  and 

h  the  English  into  Daw,  as  Dan  Ihon  Lydgate, 

I  ^  ' 

I  This  same  Hearne,  a  man  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy 
ppoiitiow,  was  perhaps  the  most  cntjiusiastic  antiquary  that 
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ever  lived.'  The  .strcDp:<h  of  tl:e  interest  in  any  favonri/e 
object  cannot  he  helter  estimated  hy  any  rule  than  hy  tJic 
manner  in  whidi  that  ohject  is  associated  in  tl»e  mind 
tJie  solemnities  and  sublimities  of  relisfion.  Judi^e  then  of 
Hearne’s  passion  for  antiquities  hy  the  followiiiif  devotional 
aspiration,  extracted  from  one  otMiis  papers  in  the  Hodleiun 
library. 

‘  O  most  gracious,  and  merciful  Lord  God,  wonderful  in  thy 
Providence,  I  return  all  possible  thanks  to  thee  for  the  care  thou  i 
hast  always  taken  of  me.  I  continually  meet  with  most  signal  in. 
stances  of  this  thy  Providence,  and  one  act  yesterday,  when  / 
unexpcctedli/  met  mth  three  old  M.SS.^  for  which;  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  I  return  my  thanks,  beseeching  thee  to  continue  the 
same  protection  to  me,  a  poor  helpless  sinner,  and  that  for  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake.’ 

Another  short  prayer  has  a  more  serious  object.  He  craves 
divine  direc’tion  to  ilecide  on  an  ofler  made  him  of  an  a|)- 
l>ointment  to  Mary-Land,  in  die  double  capacity  of  mis¬ 
sionary,  aiKl  insjiector  of  the  libraries  of  the  province,  lie 
declined  it,  surrendered  himself  ii\  holly  to  the  ]:redoiriiuant 
passion,  and  in  the  j)ecuniary  results  of  his  labours  falsified 
the  confident  prophecies  of  poverty  an<l  famine  by  which 
some  of  his  friends  liad  endeavoured  to  change  the  direction 
of  pursuits ;  for  a  *  thousand  guineas  in  gold  were  discovered 
in  his  chamber  at  Edmund  Hall  aftei’  bis  decease.’ 

His  letters  very  rarely  divert  from*  antiquity  so  long  asl 
in  that  in  which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  a  personl 
living  a  long  time  'buried  under  the  snow.  I 

^  During  the  late  hard  season  there  .happened  near  Yeovil,  ini 
Somersetshire  a  very  remarkable  accident.’ — *  A  poor  woman  otw 
that  country  having  been  at  Chard  to  sell  her  yarn,  in  her  rctarni 
home  foil  so  very  ill  that  she  was  forced  to  put  in  at  a  little 
house,  and  being  towards  the  evening,  she  desired  the  people  tha* 
they  would  let  her  sit  up  by  ^he  fire  all  night,  she  being  so  yer\j 
^ick  as  not  in  any  condition  to  go  home.  This  was  denied. 
which  she  went  out,  and  coming  to  a  hedge  she  was  forced  t j 
lie  down  under  it.  It  snowed  very  hard,  and  in  a  Lttlc  time  sli« 
was  almost  covered  with  it.  At  last  a  man,  one  of  her  neigIibour>jH 
came  by,  who  seeing  her  asked  her  how^  she  came  to  be  so 
as  to  lie  there,  to  be  starved  with  cold.  She  said  her  sickn^sj 
was  so  violent  she  could  not  possibly  go  farther.  Hereupon  cm 
took  her  up,  and  bid  her  try  as  well  as  she  .could)  adding  tha|| 
'^twas  not  so  very  far  for  her  to  go.  She  Tpllowxd  him  .a 
way,  but  being  not  in  a  condition  to  hold  out,  she  left  him, 
Jreturned  to  the  hedge  again,  where  she  lay’d  herself  down; 
tthc  snow  &lling  still  very  hard,  she  was  soon  covered  with 
Thus  she  continued  for  at  least  a  week,  so  that  her  neigb  )0U® 
made  great  enquiry  after  her,  but  no  one  could  give  J^ny 
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count  except  ’the  man  before  mentioned,  who  however  was  forced 
to  be  silent,  least  he  should  have  been  taken  up  upon  suspicion  of 
having  made  her  away.  During  this  surprize,  a  poor  woman  of 
the  same  place  dreamed  one  nip;ht  that  she  lay  under  a  hedge  in 
iuch  a  place.  She  acquainted  her  neighbours  with  the  dream,  who 

Itdiately  went  to  the  place  with  sticks,  which  they  forced  through 
now.  At  last  one  of  them,  upon  putting  his  stick  down,  thought 
leard  something  groan.  Upon  which  he  thrust  it  down  with 
force,  which  made  the  woman  cry  out,  O  for  God’s  sake  do 
till  me.  She  was  taken  out  to  the  astonishment  of  them  all,  and 
found  to  have  taVen  great  part  of  her  upper  garment  for  suste- 
e.  Upon  enquiry,  she  told  them  she  had  lain  very  warm,  and 
slept  most  part  of  the  time.  One  of  her  legs  lay  just  under  a 
,  so  that  'twas  not  quite  covered  with  snow,  by  which  it  be- 
L'  almost  mortifyed,  but  ’tis  like  to  do  very  well.  The  woman 
a  cheerful  condition,  and  there  has  been  a  person  in  Oxford 
saw  her  walk  the  street  since  this  amazing  accident.  She  lay 
er  the  hedge  at  least  seven  days.’  ,p.  191. 

Icanic  assigns  the  name  and  quality  of  the  person  who  re¬ 
el  to  him  the  circumstances, — *  Mr.  Hunt,  A.  M.  and 
low  of  Baliol  College,  an  ingenious  gentleman  and  a  native 
he  place.’  As  no  such  suriiiise  is  hinted,  wc  may  presume 
t  neither  of  the  gentlemen  knew  of  any  reason  to  suspect  any 
lusion  between  the  woman  who  professed  to  have  dreamed, 
i  the  man,  whose  conscience  might  he  supposed  to  be  ill  at 
te  on  account  of  his  flagrant  and  cruel  neglect. 

The  ardour  of  Ilearne’s  passion  invested  antiquity  with  a 
lusive  dignity  and  fairness.  Hence  a  very  zealous  defence, 
Letter  Cl.,  of  tlie  moral  state  of  the  English  monasteries 
fore  the  reformation,  and  a  very  warm  attack  on  Henry 
111.  for  the  ‘  sacrilege’  of  confiscating  their  revenues,  and 
bishop  Burnet  for  slandering  their  morals.  The  editor  pro- 
^ses  his  concurrence  of  opinion  with  Hearnc,  and  certainly 
Wuces  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  several  particular 
nvents,  justly  re|>resenting,  besides,  that  wlien  once  a  design 
1(1  been  formed  to  abolish  them,  every  possible  expedient 
ould  be  songlit  to  blacken  their  reputation.  But,  in  addition 
>  so  much  historical  evidence  as  cannot^be  invalidated,  and  can 
^nlly  be  questioned,  there  is  such  a  presumption  as  wouki 
^ouHt  to  evidence  independently  of  their  history, — it  is  con- 
to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  that  large  assem¬ 
bles  of  men,  many  of  them  ignorant,  idle,  and  luxurious,  all 
^  them  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition,  a  superstition  whidi 
y^tematically  jierverted  religion  itself  to  the  basest  purpose, 
[bile  their  sacred  character  gave  them  such  jsrivilege,  such  in- 
^3ince,  and  such  impunity,  with  tlie  mass  of  tlie  |)eople, — it  is 
^‘trary  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  that  such  confra- 
duties  should  be  otherwise  iltaa  generally  very  depraved. 
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There  is  an  amiable  and  dic^nified  cast  of  calm  fortitude  db* 
played  by  Hearne  in  reference  to  the  grievances  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  ill  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.  His  love  of  truth 
also  is  very  prominently  evident,  notwithstanding  any  little 
witchery  that  lie  involuntarily  laboured  under  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions.  He  died  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  57,  in  consequence  of  a  cold,  which 
bcfel  him  through  some  imprudent  excess  of  exertion  in  his 
favourite  pursuits.  In  him,  and  in  several  more  of  the  great 
‘scholars  of  whom  these  letters  afford  slight  memorials,  we  be¬ 
hold  that  unconquerable  passion  for  literature  for  its  own  sake, 
which  rendered  it  an  absolute  and  daily  necessary  of  Kfe,  to 
be  prosecuted  at  all  hazards  and  in  .all  conditions,  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  considerations  of  emolument,  and  with  no  diminu- 
tion  of  zeal  amidst  disappointment  or  loss,  the  failure  of  aid 
from  friends,  or  the  malice  and  detraction  of  enemies.  As  to 
emolument,  though  Hearne  did  gain  his  thousand  guin^asinthe 
course  of  a  life  of  rigid  economy,  and  of  about  live  times  the 
intensity  of  exertion  that  might  have  made  a  fortune  in  some 
inferior  department,  yet  there  are  many  passages  in  the  letten 
of  these  indefatigable  men,  that  shew  plainly  that  the  making 
of  learned  books  w  as  one  of  tlie  very  worst  methods  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  catch  money,  had  that  been  the  game  in  view. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  particularize  all  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble  letters  or  j)assagcs.  There  is  a  long  and  rather  intercstiig 
letter  of  Col.  Codringlon  relating  to  the  character  of  Crmli, 
whom  the  Colonel  a])pears  to  have  liberally  patronized,  but  to 
have  been,  neverthelesSj  accused  of  neglecting,  when  that  uii- 
happy  scholar’s  suicide  set  people  on  inquiring  what  could 
have  been  its  cause.  A  certain  degree  of  insanity  is  ascribed, 
and  seems  to  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  particulars  related  of 
his  conduct. 

There  arc  several  passages  on  the  subject  of  longevity,  <>! 
which  a  few  instances  are  mentioned.  The  matter  is 
in  a  letter  to  Hearne,  by  a  learntnl  Mr.  Brokesby,  who  beat^ 
down  all  competition  of  wonderments,  by  citing  with  ontirti 
gravity  from  Francis  Junius,  an  account  of  a  woman  in  tlu 
Palatinate  of  tlic  Rhine,  whom  said  Junius  had  seen,  aiubvlK 
gave  birth  to  twins  in  the  hundred  and  tifty-fifth  ycar  of  k’ 
a{?e!  . 

Among  the  vast  number  of  minute  literary  and  antiquariu 
particulars  in  these  letters,  there  are  a  few,  and  really  bu 
very  few  ,  tliat  will  be  acknowledged  of  some  little  value  b] 
readers  of  general  inquisitiveness,  but  without  a  sj)ccific 
for  antiquarian  research.  Such  may  be,  (but  indeed  we  rccol 
lect  that  this  first  is  partly  in  the  editor’s  notes)  the  account  uiu 
specimens  of  the  old  poem  on  Cardinal  Wolscy,  written 
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Stoicr  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  inquiry 
eoncerniinj  the  author  of  the  famous  Whole  Duty  of  3Ian, 
^vhich  ends  in  assii^nin^  the  uork  to  Lady  Packinjjton  ;  the  in- 
formatio!!  <^iven  by  Dr.  Ilickes  respectini^  his  Thesaurus  ;  and 
a  number  of  passaj^es  relative  to  the  history  of  piintin^, — be- 
si(le‘^  the  little  biographical  memoranda  concernini^  a  consi- 
(livable  number  of  emi'.iont  men.  We  will  only  transcribe  one 
curious  short  passage  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  liickes,  dated  1710, 
ifi  which,  after  mentioniiiG^  that,  in  openiiii^an  almanack,  he  had 
cast  his  eye  on  the  Surtes  Viryilianw  of  Chavles  1.,  he 
proceeds, 

‘  It  made  me  call  to  mind  the  omens  that  happened  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  his  son  James  II.,  which  I  saw,  viz.  the  tottering  of  his 
crown  upon  his  head,  the  broken  canopy  over  it  and  the  rent  flag 
banging  upon  tlie  wliite  tower  over  against  my  door,  when  I  came 
from  the  coronation.  It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the 
signal  was  given  to  the  tower  tliat  be  w  as  crowned.  I  put  no  great 
stress  upon  omens  but  I  cannot  despise  them  ;  most  of  them  I  be¬ 
lieve  come  by  chance,  but  some  from  superior  intellectual  agents, 
especially  those  which  regard  the  fate  of  kings  and  nations.* 

One  of  Ilearne’s  two  journics,  that  of  Whaddon-llall,  is 
l)erfectly  insignilicaut*;  there  can  bo  no  sheet  in  the  whole  heap 
of  his  papers  that  might  not  as  well  have  been  selected  for  pub- 
iKMtioil. 

There  is  ver  ,*  considerable  value — according  to  the  rate  of 
value  to  he  applied  to  the  text — in  the  notes,  in  which  the 
litor  hits  supplied  so  many  points  of  biographical  and  hiblio- 
;;r.\j)hical  information.  And  we  do  not  com  prebend  why  he 
'ii  )iild  not  have  extended  this  useful  and  acceptable  service  to 
’le  latter  part  of  the  collection,  the  lives  by  Aubrey,  which  he 
'  rtiiidy  did  right  to  ‘  print  verbatim,^  hut  on  which  he  re  lly 
Slight  have  bestowed  a  small  allowance  of  corrective  annotation, 
he  had,  so  comfortably  to  the  reader,  charged  them  with 
nvany  inaccuracies.’ 

There  no  attempting  any  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the 

Ijects  of  so  inaiiy  very  brief  memoirs,  a  number  of  which, 
(*il,  are  as  trivial  as  hrieh  They  appear  to  he  written  al- 
it  entirely  from  memory,  fretpiently  with  some  expression 
iloubt  and  ini])eifcet  recollection,  and  always  in  tlie  easy 
^^iping  way  of  a  man  who  lias  never  attached  much  im- 
tunce  to  the  stories  he  is  telling,  and  which  it  is  evident  he 
M  tell  more  distinctly,  and  with  many  additional  particulars, 
e  would  give  himself  the  trouble.  The  whole  manner  of  the 
11  gives  assurance  of  the  general  truth  of  what  he  is  saying, 
far  as  liis  knowledge  and  memory  serve; — it  is  the  ])8rfeet 
of  the  caution  and  deliherateness  of  diction.  Ilis  op- 
J'uiities  of  knowing  appear  to  have  been  woiiderfullv  great  ^ 
XI.  Z 
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the  reader  has  twenty  repetitions  of  marvelling  to  sec  wlft 
what  a  number  of  memorable  personages  the  writer  was  per. 
sonally  acquainted,  and  even  familiar ;  and  also  to  see  with 
how  little  reverence  be  will  talk  of  them,  with  what  easy  care¬ 
lessness  he  shall  advert  to  their  most  capital  doings,  how  little 
be  is  afraid  of  taxing  them  with  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  and  how  little  he  minds  throwing  on  them,  eTeo 
the  most  exalted  of  them,  a  little  dash  of  ridicule  or  scandal.-- 
They  are  chiefly  the  distinguished  persons  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  though  he  goes  back  in  a  few  instances,  to  a  greater 
distance,  to  mention,  for  example,  Shakespear  and  Ben 
Jonson. 

Art.  V.  Observations  made  on  a  Tour  from  Hamburgh^  through 
Berlin,  Gorlitz,  and  Breslau,  to  Silberberg:  and  thence  to  Got* 
tenburg.  By  Robert  Semple,  Author  of  Two  Journies  in  Spain, 
&c.  12ino.  pp.  270.  Price  7s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814-. 

SEMPLE  travelled  during  the  momentous  events  of  last 
year’s  campaign,  and  among  the  very  scenes  where  those 
events  were  taking  place ; — sometimes  a  day  before  one  or 
other  of  the  armies,  sometimes  a  day  behind,  sometimes  at  bead- 
quarters  :  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Cossack  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  favourite  body  of  guards : 
he  saw  the  Crown  Prince  and  General  Moreau,  and  witnessed 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
All  this  gives  a  kind  of  interest  to  his  little  book,  which,  in  ai 
idle  hour,  one  is  content  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  information.  Be 
sides  this,  Mr.  8.  met  with  a  very  odd  sort  of.  adventure ii 
his  peregrinations,  which,  however  disagreeable  to  himsell 
certainly  gives  a  little  life  to  his  book.  At  Berlin,  it  was  per 
fectly  well  known,  that  Dresden,  whither  our  traveller 
going,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  governminl 
however,  (we  are  merely  giving  IMr.  S.’s  account  of  the  mat 
ter,)  did  not  chuse  to  let  this  fact  be  generally  known,  an' 
when  Mr.  S.  applied  for  a  passport  thither,  it  was  readily  mad 
out,  and  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  intimation  ( 
the  danger  he  was  running.  It  was  not  till  he  arrived  J 
Luckau,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affair 
and  the  necessity  of  changing  his  route.  He  took  the  road  f( 
Calau,  intending  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  ofLo^ 
Cathcart,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  ;  but 
Hoyerswerda,  being  under  great  apprehensions  of  falling  ip 
the  hands  of  the’  enemy,  he  took  the  precaution  of  destroyu 
this  letter,  which,  ‘  in  case  of  being  taken,’  he  did  not  thu 
likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  him.  On  this  unfortunate 
of  policy  we  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  observatioi 
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The  consequence  of  it  uas,  that,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  his  llordship,  he  was  told  that  ^  his  passports  contained 
00  proof  of  his  bein^  a  British  subject,  ana  that  he  was 
tvowedly  born  in  America.’  In  fine,  Mr.  Semple  was  regarded 
IS  a  spy,  and  sent  off,  with  one  or  two  other  prisoners  of  state, ^ 
to  the  fortress,  of  Silberberg,  in  which  melancholy  confinement 
be  remained  for  eleven  weeks.  In  his  way  thither,  he  was 
mobbed  and  execrated  in  almost  every  town  they  passed,  and 
mice  or  twice  in  no  small  danger  of  being  stoned.  ^  Behold  that 
rascal,  how  bold  he  looks !  What !  does  he  call  himself  an 
Enjlislniiim  ?  Ah  !  a  good  torturing  will  soon  make  him  confess 
the  truth.’  At  Silberberg,  he  was  confined  in  the  same  efnn- 
yeon  mih  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  his  companion  on  the 
road,  and  afterwards  with  another,  who  formed  rather  a  cur 
rious  addition  to  the  party. 

*  On  the  fourth  day,  we  were  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fortress  to  a  casematte  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  in  tne  face  of  the 
counterscarp.  We  had  complained  of  our  first  lodging,  but  this  was 
imaller,  and  still  more  damp  and  gloomy.  The  walls  were  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  the  light  came  to  us  through  the 
arches  of  the  windows,  like  coming  through  a  long  passage.  We 
were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  strange  figure,  dressed  in  a  flannel 
night  gown,  and  who  we  were  told  was  to  be  our  fellow -prisoner. 

“  Mr.  Professor,^'  said  our  guard,  “  we  have  here  brought  company 
for  you.’*  At  hearing  the  title  of  Prefessor,  I  examined  our  new 
comrade  more  closely.  I  beheld  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
r^her  stout  and  tali,  with  a  countenance  not  particularly  interest* 
ing,  and  a  bald  head.  Under  his  dirty  flannel-wrapper,  appeared  a 
^ck  waistcoat,  and  he  shuffled  along  in  a  pair  of  slippers.  In  such 
t  dress,  and  such  a  situation,  who  would  have  expected  to  see  an 
intimate  acquaintance  pf  Bonaparte  ?  I  learnt  that  he  was  the  A.bb6 
Henri,  Curate  and  Professor  of  Jena,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  though 
inrig  established  in  Germany,  known  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
as  having  lately  publislied  a  History  of  the  French  language. 

‘  After  the  battle  of  Jena  his  office  of  Curate  gave  him  frequent 
^ortunities  of  being  with  Bonaparte,  which  he  did  hot  fail  to  im- 
prove;  and  by  a  litile  dexterous  flatteiy  he  acquired  from  him  the 
^owment  of  a  considerable  establishment :  “  Sire,”  said  he  to  him, 

“  former  chiefs  have  frequently  founded  large  churches  for  trifling 
r^ccesscs ;  do  you  now  found  a  small  temple  for  a  great  victory.** 
Hie  idea  pleased ;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  ta  Victoire  was 
^fed  in  consequence.  This  might  be  flattering  to  the  Professor, 
it  was  no  doubt  a  very  galling  remembrance  to  the  Prussians ; 
having  heard  the  account,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  in  these  trou- 
^  times,  to  meet  the  honest  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
'  Silberberg. 

After  the  first  novelty  of  fresh  society  had  gone  by,  I  began  to 
that  the  placing  me  thus  in  company  with  two  men  of  a  na- 
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tion  so  dctcrmine(^ly  hostile  to  England,  uas  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom,  and  that  after  cmnniencing  witli  such  an  act  of  cruel  in¬ 
justice,  it  was  pr(»bal)le  that  the  duration  and  nature  of  my  confine¬ 
ment  would  h('  proportionablv'  to  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  wliat  was 
goisig  on,  aiid  was  very  doubtful  whether  uyy  letters  from  (Jorlitz 
ha<^  been  forwarded  to  Engl  ind.  We  were  life  men  cut  oft*  from  the 
world.  Sometimes,  in  th"'  silence  ei'the  night,  we  thought  we  heard 
the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  great  distanee,  but  as  it  generally  ceased 
will)  the  dawn  of  day  we  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it  * 

Hut  \vc  are  antieiiMtiug  matters.  We  should,  in  (he  regular 
course  of  things,  h  ive  informed  our  ri^aders,  that  on  the  17th 
of  April,  !M.r.  Semple  emliarked  at  l[ar<'vi(;h  for  !  fell  1:0- 

land,  in  whiv*h  islaiul  lie  w  »s  detained  hv  easterlv  winds  for 
eight  days,  and  conseipiently  had  a  little  more  time  for  obser¬ 
vation  than  lie  generally  allowed  himsedf  on  his  journey. 

*  A  glance  at  tlic  composition  of  this  island  Is  suftieient  to  lead  us 
to  expect  its  rapid  decav,  a  truth  which  every  circuit  of  it* tends  tj 
impress  still  more  strongly  on  our  minds  OH  the  south-east  end,  at 
n  small  distance,  lies  a  low  ridge  called  Sandy  island,  wliich  with 
some  ledges  of  rocks  forms  the  onl}^  shelter  for  vessels  lying  here. 
There  are  old  men  still  living,  who  remember  when,  at  low  water, 
it  was  possible  to  wade  over  to  tlic  island,  w’hich  is  now'  no  longer 
so :  and  the  tradition  is  carefully  preserved  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  Heligoland  once  contained  seven  parish  churches.  On  every 
side  sharp  rocks  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  remaining 
bases  of  once  niiglity  cliff’s.  Stop  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
hear  the  noise  of  small  portions  crumbling  down  near  you,  and 
proving  that  in  some  part  or  other  the  decomposition  is  incessantly 
and  pei  ccplibly  going  on.  Here  and  there  you  behold  large  masses, 
wliich,  nltliough  precipitated  recently,  are  already^  beginning  to  lie 
smoothed  by  the  waves,  and  assimilated  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
beach.  Others,  at  a  great  lieight,  are  marked  out  by  chasms  for 
their  fall,  and  you  wonder  to  see  them  so  long  suspended.  Nor  are 
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these  observations  to  be  made  altogether  w  ithout  dancer.  In  one  ol 


my  circuits  a  mass  of  many  tons  fell  not  far  behind  me,  and  over¬ 
spread  w  ith  ruins  all  the  beach  betw  een  the  toot  of  the  clitt’s  and  the 
sea.^  pp.  7 — 9. 

\Vc  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  follow  the 
route  of  Mr.  Seiiijilc  :  suftice  it  to  extract  a  few  passages  loi* 
the  enterlainnienl  of  onr  readers. — The  passion  of  the  (Jermans 
for  music,  which  wc  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  upon,  "C 
find  several  times  confirmed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

‘  As  Heligoland  diminished  to  our  view’,  our  boatmen,  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  passage,  began  to  sing  charming  little 
German  airs,  in  parts,  with  a  propriety  and  softness  that  surpr^cu 
me.  '1  his  taste  for  music, ,  in  a  face  of  men  where  it  was  so  little 
to  be  expected,  appeared  to  me  already  a  national  charactcnstie; 
and  I  could  not  but  reflect,  that  in  all  the  shipping  of  Great  flritiua 
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it  would  not  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  a  captain  and  bis  matc^  ca¬ 
pable  of  thus  joining. even  in  a  national  song/  pp.  21, 22. 

‘  \Vc  arrived  at  Ritzebuttel,  where  the  cheerful  sound  of  music 
convinced  us  that  all  were  not  asleep.  In  th  ?  common  room  of  an 
inn,  and  amidst  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  four  men  of  poor  appearance 
rorined  a  concert  with  the  harp,  violin,  llute,  and  voice.*  p.  23. 

<  Whiht  we  stopped,  (at  Zullichau,)  a  choir  of  boys  collected  be¬ 
fore  our  door,  and  forming  a  circle  w  ith  a  director  in  the  middle, 
armed  with  a  roll  of  paper,  they  sung  several  beautiful  German  airs 
in  parts.  These  choirs  are  regular  establishments  in  many  parts  of 
fitrinany,  particularly  in  Berlin.  The  boys  are  frequently  taken 
from  those  who  are  in  the  colleges,  and  are  well  instructed  in  music 
at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  delight  in  forming  these  kind 
of  musical  societies.  On  particular  days  they  assemble  and  sing  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  of  their  benefactors ;  and  the  public  and  the  passing 
stranger  have  the  benefit  of  these  institutions.*  p.  2(X). 

.  Mr.  S.  frequently  fell  in  Avitb  bodies  of  Cossacks,  and  otlicr 
Russian  trooj)s ;  but  we  know  not  tliat  he  has  coinmunicated 
ill)  tiling  very  novel  with  respect  to  them. 

*  The  true  Cossack  appeared  to  me  distinguished  by  little  eyes, 
obliquely  placed,  and  a  countenance  conveying  the  idea  of  being 
contracted  by  extreme  cold,  and  the  constant  dazzling  of  snow. 
Among  the  rest  were  mixed  a  few  Calmucks,  Their  liigh  cheek 
bones,  small  oblique  eyes,  and  general  features,  strongly  recalled  to 
mind  my  early  friends,  the  Hottentots;  but  on  a  gigantic  scale,  they 
being  in  general  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  of  the  party.  Some 
wore  a  dress  of  sheep-skin,  others  over  that  the  jackets  of  French 
soldiers,  especially  such  as  were  distinguished  by  any  finery.  Among 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  w'ere  Turkish,  Russian,  and  French 
pistols,  many  French  sabres,  and  some  saddles.  Before  dining, 
most  of  them  took  off  their  caps,  crossed  themselves,  and  repeated  a 
short  prayer.  They  ate  wdthout  voracity,  but  asked  eagerly  for 
spirits,  under  the  common  German  name  of  snaps.  After  eating, 
some  played  at  cards,  some  read  letters,  at  which  I  was  surprised, 
some  conversed  in  groups,  and  others,  stretched  along  the  ground, 
ploced  their  heads  in  their  comrades*  laps,  who  performed  with  their  ^ 
Angers  the  operation  of  combs.*  pp.  3.3,  36. 

‘  Among  the  groupes  on  bivouac,  I  observed  many  who  had* 
stripped  themselves  entirely  naked,  and-were  rubbing  and  stretching 
bodies  before  the  fires,  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight/  p.  9S. 

Mr.  S.  obtained  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow  from  a 
Hoilaiuler,  who  had  served  in  it. 

‘  His  regiment  of  Hulans  had  been  constantly  with  the  advanced 
under  Murat,  and  out  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of 
'^^icli  it  originally  consisted,  nearly  a  thousand  had  already  fallen, 
^f'rereinthe  hospital  before  quitting  Moscow.  For  six  days  be- 
entering  that  city  he  had  eaten  horse-flesh,  which  was  his  sole 
for  sixty-tw  o  days  on  the  retreat  j  and  had  already  paid  a  ducat. 
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tion  so  determinedly  hostile  to  England,  was  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom,  and  that  after  commencing  with  such  an  act  of  cruel  in. 
justice,  it  was  probable  that  the  duration  and  nature  of  my  coniine, 
meat  would  bo  proportionablo  to  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  ndiat  was 
going  on,  and  was  very  doubtful  whether  my  letters  IVom  (iorlitz 
had  been  forwarded  to  England.  Wc  were  liUe  men  cut  oft*  from  the 
world.  ISomctirnes,  in  silence  o:  the  night,  we  thought  we  heard 
the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  great  distance,  but  as  it  generally  ceased 
with  tlie  dawn  of  day  wc  knew  not  wliat  to  think  of  it  ’ 

But  wo  are  anticipating  matters.  We  should,  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  have  informed  our  readers,  that  on  the  I7ih 
of  April,  1813,  ^Ir.  Somj)le  enihai  ked  at  llartvlch  for  Ileliiju- 
land,  in  which  island  he  w'»s  detained  by  easierly  winds  for 
eight  days,  and  consequently  had  a  little  more  time  for  obser¬ 
vation  than  he  generally  allow  ed  himself  on  his  journey. 

*  A  glance  at  the  composition  of  this  island  is  siifticient  to  lead  us 
to  expect  its  rapid  decnv,  a  truth  w  hich  every  circuit  of  if  tends 
impress  still  more  strongly  on  our  minds  Oft  the  south-east  end,  at 
n  small  distance,  lies  a  low  ridge  called  Sandy  island,  which  with 
some  ledges  of  rocks  forms  the  onl}'  shelter  for  vessel^  lying  here. 
There  are  old  men  still  living,  who  remember  when,  at  low  water, 
it  w  as  possible  to  w  ade  over  to  tlie  island,  which  is  now  no  longer 
so :  and  the  tradition  is  carefully  preserved  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  Heligoland  once  contained  seven  parish  churches.  On  every 
side  sharp  rocks  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  remaining 
bases  of  once  niiglity  cliffs.  Stop  hut  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
hear  the  noise  of  small  portions  crumbling  down  near  you,  and 
proving  that  in  some  part  or  other  the  decomposition  is  incessantly 
and  perceptibly  going  on.  Here  and  there  you  behold  large  masses, 
wdiich,  although  precipitated  recently,  are  already  beginning  to  he 
smoothed  by  the  w'aves,  and  assiuidated  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
beach.  Others,  at  a  great  height,  are  marked  out  by  cliasnis  f  r 
their  fall,  and  you  wonder  to  see  them  so  long  suspended.  Nor  cCi! 
these  observations  to  be  made  altogether  w'ithuut  danger.  In  one  ft 
my  circuits  a  mass  of  many  tons  fell  not  fin*  behind  me,  and  over¬ 
spread  w  ith  ruins  all  the  beach  betw  een  the  toot  of  the  cliffs  and  t.  c 
sea/  pp.  7 — 9. 

Wc  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  follow  lii' 
route  of  Mr.  Semple  :  suftiee  it  to  extract  a  few  passages  foi 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers. — Tlie  })assion  of  the  (jcrnnei: 
for  inusie,  which  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  upon, 
fiiul  several  times  eontirined  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

*  As  Heligoland  diminished  to  our  view,  our  boatmen,  animat‘d 
by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  passage,  began  to  sing  charming  litff 
German  airs,  in  parts,  with  a  propriety  and  softness  that  surpn.H; 
me.  This  taste  for  music, » in  a  face  of  men  wdiere  it  wasso  hU  | 
to  be  expected,  appeared  to  me  already  a  national  charactcristiij 
and  I  could  not  but  reflect,  that  in  all  the  shipping  of  Great  Brit  <  I 
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it  ivoultl  not  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  a  captain  and  his  mate,  ca¬ 
pable  of  thus  joining  even  in  a  national  song/  pp.  21, 22. 

i  We  arrived  at  Ritzcbuttel,  where  the  cheerful  sound  of  music 
convinced  us  that  all  were  not  asleep.  In  the  common  room  of  an 
inn,  and  amidst  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  four  men  of  poor  appearance 
formed  a  concert  with  the  harp,  violin,  flute,  and  voice.’  p.  23. 

<  Whiht  w  e  stopped,  (at  Zullichau,)  a  choir  of  boys  collected  be¬ 
fore  our  door,  and  forming  a  circle  w  ith  a  director  in  the  middle, 
armed  with  a  roll  of  paper,  they  sung  several  beautiful  German  airs 
I  in  parts.  These  choirs  are  regular  establishments  in  many  parts  of 
Gtriiiany,  particularly  in  Berlin.  The  boys  are  frequently  taken 
from  tliosc  who  are  in  the  colleges,  and  are  well  instructed  in  music 
at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  delight  in  forming,  these  kind 
of  musical  societies.  On  particular  days  they  assemble  and  sing  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  of  their  benefictors ;  and  the  public  and  the  passing 
stronger  have  the  benefit  of  these  institutions.’  p.  200. 

.  Mr.  S.  frequently  fell  in  with  bodies  of  Cossacks,  and  other 
RiLssian  troops ;  but  we  know  not  that  he  has  communicated 
any  tiling  very  novel  with  respect  to  them. 

*  The  true  Cossack  appeared  to  me  distinguished  by  little  eyes, 
obliquely  placed,  and  a  countenance  conveying  the  idea  of  being 
contracted  by  extreme  cold,  and  the  constant  dazzling  of  snow\ 
Among  the  rest  were  mixed  a  few  Calmucks,  Their  liigh  cheek 
bones,  small  oblique  eyes,  and  general  features,  strongly  recalled  to 

Iul  my  early  friends,  the  Hottentots;  but  on  a  gigantic  scale,  they 
ng  in  general  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  of  the  party.  Some 
re  a  dress  of  sheep-skin,  others  over  that  the  jackets  of  French 
liers,  especially  such  as  were  distinguished  by  any  finery.  Among 
ir  arms  and  accoutrements,  w^ere  Turkish,  Russian,  and  French 
tols,  many  French  sabres,  and  some  saddles.  Before  dining, 

''t  of  them  took  off  their  caps,  crossed  themselves,  and  repeated  a 
)rt  prayer.  They  ate  w'ithout  voracity,  but  asked  eagerly  for 
rits,  under  the  common  German  name  of  snaps.  After  eating, 
ne  played  at  cards,  some  read  letters,  at  which  I  was  surprised, 
ne  conversed  in  groups,  and  others,  stretched  along  the  ground, 
iced  their  heads  in  their  comrades’  laps,  who  performed  with  their  ^ 
gers  the  operation  of  combs.’  pp.  35,  36. 

*  Among  the  groupes  on  bivouac,  I  observed  many  who  had 
ipped  themselves  entirely.nakedj  andjvere  rubbing  and  stretching 
cir  bodies  before  the  fires,  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight.’  p.  98, 

Mr.  S.  obtained  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow  irom  a 
♦^Hander,  who  had  served  in  it. 

‘  His  regiment  of  Hulans  had  been  constantly  with  the  advanced 
'"d  under  Murat,  and  out  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of 
"ich  it  originally  consisted,  nearly  a  thousand  had  already  fallen, 
■serein  the  hospital  before  quitting  Moscow.  For  six  days  be- 
entering  that  city  he  had  eaten  horse-flesh,  which  was  his  sole 
^  for  sixty-tw'o  days  on  the  retreat ;  and  had  already  paid  a  ducat, 
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for  a  half  beer-glass  of  common  spirits.  From  the  day  of  crossing 
the  Niemen,  during  the  whole  of  the  march,  not  a  dozen  peasaiiti 
were  seen  on  either  side  of  the  route.  Every  thing  was  burnt  up, 
destroyed,  or  removed.  At  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  the  infantry 
alone  wxre  at  first  engaged,  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  lining  the  op. 
posite  banks  of  the  river,  in  separate- squadrons  for  a  long  distance, 
to  prevent  a  surprise  on  either  flank.  But  in  the  battle  of  Mojaisk, 
or  Borodino,  the  cavalry  had  a  large  part.  There  he  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  Nothing  can  be  said  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  horrors  of  that  battle.  The  French  troops,  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  fought  in  a  mournful  silence  ^  Cavalry  and  infantry, 
Cossacks  and  artillery,  all  were  mixed  together  in  the  promiscuous 
carnage.  The  battle  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
cannon-shot  was  fired  about  nine  at  night.’  pp.  167 — 169. 

*  It  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of 
the  retreat.  It  was  three  hundred  thousand  men  put  to  suffer  all 
that  human  nature  could  endure,  without  entire  destruction.  His 
horses  all  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  severity  of  the 
cold  with  his  feet  nearly  bare.  He  saw  forty  louis  given  for  a  place 
in  a  common  cart,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  ;  and  a  General,  after 
making  a  bargain  of  that  kind,  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was 
pushed  out  by  common  soldiers  who  had  previously  occupied  the 
seats,  and  left  to  perish  on  the  road.’  pp.  170,  171. 

The  post-waggons  of  Germany  seem  to  alibrd  a  traveller  very 
little  prospect  of  comfort. 

‘  The  hour  appointed  was  eleven  o’clock,  but  we  did  not  depart 
till  two.  I  then,  with  some  astonishment,  mounted  a  long  narrow 
covered  cart,  or  w^aggon,  across  which  three  or  four  seats  were 
sluiig,  and  the  after-part  of  w  hich  was  st\^fred  with  packages.  Six 
other  passengers,  of  w  hom  tw^o  were  Jews,  took  their  places  at  the 
same  time.  Those  on  the  hinder  seat  were  in  the  dark,  and  those 
in  front  had  no  room  to  extend  themselves,  or  with  difficulty  to 
chjpige  their  position.  This,  however,  I  was  told,  being  covered, 
w'^  a  carriage  of  the  first  class.’  p  43. 

In  five  hours  they  had  travelled  sixteen  miles.  No  wonder 
that  poor  Mr.  S.  should  declare  in  a  pet,  that  it  is  ‘  hardly 
possible  for  the  ancient  Gennaus  to  have  used  ruder  vehicles, 
than  those  hourly  seen  in  tlie  heart  of  civilized  Germany,’  71; 
especially  as  his  companions  were  none  of  the  most  pleasant ; 
they  r€^j)eated,  and  praised  ‘  with  entliusiasm,’  Buonapai^* 
proclamation  to  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
and  expressed  great  surprise  that  our  traveller  should  regard  a 
most  brilliant  sun-rise  with  any  kind  of  delight. 

On  the  whole,  the  hook  is  mere  chit-chat,  and,  as  it  is  not 
very  entertaining  chit-chat,  we  do  not  see  any  very  sufficient 
reason  ior  its  publication. 
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Art.  VI.  Clavis  Calendaria  ;  or,  a  Compendious  Analysis  of  tlic 
Qdendar :  illustrated  with  Ecclesiastical*  Historical,  and  Classical 
Anecdotes.  By  John  Brady.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  782.  price 
11. 5s.  boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

Art.  VII.  Timers  Telescope  for  1814;  or,  a  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Almanack :  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saints^  Days  and  Holi¬ 
days;  with  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Antiquities,  and 
Notices  of  obsolete  Rites  and  Customs.  Astronomical  Occurrences 
in  every  Month  ;  comprising  the  Marks  on  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies,  and  a  Popular  View  of  the  Solar  System.  The 
Naturalist’s  Diary ;  explaining  the  various  Appearances  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms;  and  Meteorological  Remarks. 
12mo.  pp.  xxxvi.  370.  Price  7s.  6d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1814. 

AS  these  two  works  are  both  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
^  calendar,  and  to  enable  persons  to  consult  almanacks, 
generally,  with  greater  interest,  we  shall  speak  of  them  in 
the  same  article ;  describing  them  separately,  however,  in 
the  order  of  their  dates. 

Mr.  Brady’s  work  commences  w^ith  an  introductory  essay, 
of  about  140  pages,  on  time,  its  subdivisions,  and  its  mea¬ 
sures.  Here  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  year,  the  different 
lengths  which  have  been  assigned  to  it,  and  the  various 
calendars,  from  the  original  Alban  or  Latin  calendar,  to  the 
comparatively  recent  one  of  the  French  revolutionists :  next 
he  sketches  the  history  of  almanacks,  including  that  of  the 
mi-sticky  and  other  rude  contrivances ;  then  he  describes 
the  several  kinds  of  months,  as  lunar,  solar,  &c.  and  traces 
the  origin  and  authors  of  their  several  names  ;  this  is  sue- 
jd  by  similar  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  minuter 
on,  a  week,  and  of  the  names  of  tlie  seven  days  in  a 
..  the  latter  being  illustrated  by  seven  delicately  en- 
ed  figures  of  Siuiy  Monan^  Ttnjsco^  Wodeny  Thor^ 
and  Sealer :  from  these  he  descends  to  hours,  (na- 
,  Jewish,  planetary.  See.)  to  minutes,  and  to  seconds. 
^  also,  this  author  has  given  an  account  of  several  kinds 
istruments  which  have  been  employed  to  measure  time, 
the  simple  sun-dial  to  the  complex  chronometer.  Much 
his  preliminary  matter’  is  erudite  and  interesting ;  and 
calculated  to  impart  instruction  to  young  persons. 

T.  Brady  next  proceeds  to  an  orderly  and  j)retty  copious 
ication  of  the  several  particulars  in  our  modern  calen- 
,  as  they  occur  in  each  respective  month.  In  pursuing 
plan,  he,  of  course,  gives  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous, 
sometimes  of  curious  infonnation.  Accounts  of  ancient 
of  modern  ceremonies  observed  on  certain  days,  details 
monkish  superstitions,  of  Romish  festivals,  of  papistical 
mds,  of  mythological  stories,  of  humorous  practices,  and 
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of  idle  superstitions,  are  blended  promiscuously  with  authontir 
histories  and  biograj)hical  sketches  of  the  few  "reat  hkh 
whose  names  adorn  the  calendar;  and  amonij  these,  a^din 
will  be  found  accounts  of  the  origin  and  object  of  dittereiu 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  splendid  examples  of  mag. 
nanimous,  virtuous,  or  holy  conduct.  The  author  has  eii- 
deavoured  to  gratify  the  present  taste  of  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  for  miscellaneous  reading  ;  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed  that,  in  general,  he  has  as  much  aimed  at  their  in¬ 
struction  as  their  amusement. 

They  who  arc  conversant  in  this  class  of  inquiries,  are 
well  aware,  that  Mr.  Brady  must  have  freely  availed  him- 
self  of  the  previous  labours  of  Verstegan,  Brand,  Ellis, 
Shepherd,  &c.  although  he  may  have  condensed  the  results 
of  their  enquiries,  and  given  them  in  his  own  language. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  for  any  inaa  of 
moderately  correct  judgment,  to  write  with  such  aids,  and 
not  produce  an  interesting  work.  From  such  a  perfonnaiue 
it  is  easy  to  make  quotations ;  but  the  liinits  we  must  as¬ 
sign  to  this  article  will  compel  us  to  be  sparing.  Oiir 
first  relates  to  the  subject  of  Aeic  t  ears^  Gifu. 

‘  The  Romans  who  settled  in  Britain  soon  spread  tins  custom 
among  our  forefathers,  who  afterwards  getting  into  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  presents  to  the  magistrates,  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church 
wrote  against  the  immoralities  committed  under  the  protection  thu3 
'purchased,  and  the  magistrates  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  advan¬ 
tages.  The  nation  however  continued  the  custom  through  all  ranks 
in  social  life,  from  age  to  age;  while  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  ■ 
TOKENS,  considered  as  a  more  respectable  term  than  Gifts,  werecon.H^li 
tinued  to  be  received  and  bestowed  by  our  monarchs  and  noh-est  until Bipl 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Bishop  Latimer  sent  to  Henry  theBof 
Eighth  a  New  Testament,  richly  illuminated,  with  an  inscription  on 
its  cover,  expressive  of  what  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  royal 
master’s  mind,  though  perhaps  under  no  other  licence  dared  he  to 
have  offered  it ;  The  w  ords  w  ere,  Fornicatorcs  ct  adulteros  jud'r 
cavit  Donwius  of  the  intended  application  of  which,  Hebrj'  was 
but  too  conscious.  Sir  William  Paget,  afterwards  Lord  Paget,  in 
the  same  reign,  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  a  new  year’s 
token,  accompanied  by  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  advice,  which 
he  thought  imperiously  requisite,  though  beyond  such  evident  yet 
disguised  reproof,  nothing  oflensive  appeared.  It  was  emphatically 
worded : 

Deliberate  maturelye  in  all  tilings :  Execute  quicklye  the  deter* 
mymations : — Do  justice  w  ithout  respecte  ; — make  assured  and  stayed 
wise  men  mynisters  under  you  :  Maynctayne  the  mynisters  in  their 
office :  punnyshe  the  disobedient  according  to  their  deserts : — In  th^ 
King’  s  causes  give  comyssion  in  the  King’s  name  :  rewarde  the  King  i 
W’prthye  servants  liberalise  and  quicklye ;  Give  your  own  to  your  owne, 
and  the  King’s  to  the  King’s  frankly e  5 — Dispatche  suyiers  shortlye 
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l)e  affable  to  the  good,  and  stern  to  the  evil:  follow  advice  in  coun* 
lail.  Take  fee  or  rewarde  of  the  King  onlye  :  Keepe  your  mynisters^ 
about  you  incorrupte. — Tlius  God  will  prosper  youe,  the  King  favour 
roue,  and  all  raen  love  youe.’* 

^  ‘  How  far  presents  to  those  who  had  to  decide  between  contending 
parties,  (which  first  stopped  these  presents,  and  with  them  such  oc¬ 
casional  seasonable  reproof  *,  was  fraught  with  danger,  merits  perhaps 
gome  consideration  :  there  have  been  insianccs  ofjudges  having  been 
bribed,  though  certiiinly  not  by  the  trifling  presents  usually  sent  as 
ne^-year’s  gifts  :  and  therefore  it  were  uni^andid  to  charge  that  inno¬ 
cent  custom  w'ith  such  gross  turpitude. — The  mere  possibility  of  a 
suspicion  of  prejudice  in  a  judge  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  avoided^ 
aiuf,  50,  wisely  thought  the  great,  but  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  More*. 
.-When  Mrs.  Croaker  had  obtained  a  decree  in  Chancery  against  Lord. 
Arundel,  she  availed  herself  of  the  first  new^year' s»day  after  her  suc¬ 
cess,  to  present  to  Sir  Thomas,  then  the  Lord'Chancellor,  a  pair  of 
GLOVES,  containing  forty  pounds  in  angels,  as  a  token  of  lier  grati¬ 
tude;  the  gloves  he  received  witli  satisfaction,  these  could  not  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  offering  of  the  heart,  be  refused,  but  the  gold  he  pe¬ 
remptorily,  though  politely  returned :  “  It  would  be  against  good* 
Banners  to  forsake  a  gentlewoman’s  new-yearVgift,”  said  that'emi- 
nentman,  “  and  I  accept  the  gloves;  their  lining  you  will  be  pleased' 
otherwise  to  bestow.”  Of  presents  of  gloves-  many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  some  with  linings^  asSir.Thomas  termed  his  prof¬ 
fered  compliment^  some  without ;  and^probably  we  may  from  thence 
account  for  the  terni  “’G/ove  money to  be  found  in  old  records,  as 
well  as  the  expression  still  in  use  of.  ‘‘  Giving*  a  pair  gloves.^  pp.. 
116-119,  Vol,  1. 

This,  hy  a  kind:  oL  rambling'  from*  toiiic  to  topic,  into 
which  the  authors  of'  snch  books^  as  the  present  are  very 
apt  to  fall,  leads  our  author  to  descant*  upon  the  venality* 
of  judges uliere  he.  either  makes  a*  mistake,,  or  expresses 
liiinself  loosely. 

I*  Our  present' most  gracious  sovereign  (says  he)  conscious  of  the 
>4'h  importance  of  the  judicial,  character,  nobly  resigned  aprero, 
^live  tenaciously  retained  by  his  predecessors ;  and^  by  the  Jirst 
ACT  of  his  reign,  rendered  the  judges  independent"  of  the  crown ; 
viitlnuing  them  in  their  offices  for  life,  unless  removed  by  an  im- 
«-achment;/br  improper  conduct^ 

The  truth'  is,  that,  judges  weir^  independent  of  the  crown 
pore  the  present  king’s  reign,  but  what  he  earnestly  re- 
piiiieiuled  from  the  throne,  was  a  measure  which  made 
Im  also  independent-  of  the  king’s*  ministers,,  and  of  his 
In*  ord^r  to  maintain*  both  the  dignity  and*  in- 
pp<ndence  of  the  judges*  in.  the  superior  courts,,  it  was 
rictcd  by  the  slat  13'  W!  IIT.  c.  2,'  that  their  commis- 
Ns  should  be  made  (not  as  formerly,  durante  bene  pla* 
N  but)  quam  dm*  se  bene  geanerintj^  and*,  their  salaries 
Nblished ;  but  that  .it  may^  be  lawful  <  to  remove  tlieu),  oji 
|VoL.  XI.  A  a. 
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the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  After  i\\U^ 
the  stat.  ]  Aniiy  c.  8.  continued  the  commissions  of  ilie 
judges  for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  cravn. 
But  now,  by  the  stat,  1  Geo.  Ill,  c.  the  Judges  are 
kept  ill  their  offices  during  their  good  behnrioury  notwith¬ 
standing  any  such  demise.  This  extension  of  privilosje, 
however,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  reflects  the 
highest  honour  upon  the  monarch  who  recommended  it. 

Tiie  legal  information  given  by  our  author  under  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Bishop  Blaze,  will  be  interesting  to  many  : 

«  By  the  statute  35th  George  the  Tliird,  ‘  all  lliose  w!io  have  served 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  xvoolcomher^  or  who  are  by  law  en¬ 
titled  to  exercise  the  same,  and  also  their  wives  and  children,  may  set 
up  and  exercise  such  trade,  or  any  other  trade  or  business  they  are  apt 
and  able  Joty  in  any  towmor  place  w  ithin  this  kingdom.’  * 

The  following  anecdote,  respecting  the  behaviour  of  his 
present  mej’^J^ty  at  his  coronation,  deserves  to  be  recorded 
and  ren.t  )n!>ered. 

‘  The  w^hole  behaviour  of  George  the  Third,  at  his  coronation, 
(says  Bishop  Newton)  was  justh  admired  and  commended  by  every 
one,  arid  particularly  his  manner  of  ascending  and  seating  hiinscif  on 
his  throne  after  his  Coronation.  No  actor  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus, 
in  the  ‘  Distrest  Mother,’  (not  even  Booth  himself,  who  w’as  cele¬ 
brated  for  it  in  the  Spectator,)  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  so 
much  grace  and  dignity.  There  was  another  particular  which  those 
only  could  observe  who  sat  near  the  communion  table,  hs  did  the  pre¬ 
bendaries  of  Westminster.  When  the  king  approaclied  the  com¬ 
munion  table,  in  order  to  receive  the  sacrament,  he  enquired  of  the 
archbishop,  *  whether  he  should  not  lay  aside  the  crowT-,*--the 
archbishop  asked  the  Bishop  of  Uochester;  but  neither  of  thtm  could 
say  what  bad  been  the  usual  foim.  The  King  determined  within 
himself  that  humility  best  became  such  a  solemn  act  of  devotion ;  and 
took  off  his  crown,  and  laid  it  dow  n  daring  the  administration.’ 

Mr.  Brady  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  trial,  sulFcrings,  and  death,  of  Charles 
tnc  First.  But  there  are  one  or  two  particulars  mentioned 
in  the  ‘‘  L’fe  of  Philip  llenry”  (who  himself  w^as  at  While- 
ball  when  tnat  ilj-fated  monarch  was  beheaded)  which  vie 
should  like  to  see  introduced  into  such  collections  as  the 

Clavis  Calenduria.” 

*  With  a  very  sad  heart  he  saw  that  tragical  blow  given  :  and  two 

•  things  he  used  to  speak  of  that  he  took  notice  of  himself  that  day, 
‘  which  I  know  not  whether  any  of  the  historians  mention.  One 

•  was,  that  at  the  instant  when  the  blow  was  given,  there  was  such  a 

•  dismal  univers  ,l groan  among  the  thousands  of  people  that  'vere 
‘  within  sight  of  it  (as  it  were  with  one  consent)  as  he  never  heard 
‘  before,  and  desired  he  might  never  hear  the  like  again,  nor  see  such 

•  a  cause  for  it.  The  other  w^as — That  immediately  after  the  stroke 

•  was  struck,  there  was,  according  to  order,  one  troop  marching' f  on 
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*  Charing-cross  torvoards  King*streetp  and  another  Jrom  King-street  to 

*  Charing  cross,  purposely  to  disperse  and  scatter  the  people,  and  to 

<  divert  the  dismal  thoughts  which  they  could  not  but  be  filled  with,* 
‘  by  driving  them  to  shift  every  one  for  his  own  safety/ 

Although  Mr.  Brady’s  work  is  oiie  of  considerable  labour 
and  research,  yet  we  think  he  frequently  does  not  carry  his 
inquiries  higli  enough,  lie  satisfies  himself  too  readily  with 
such  phrases,  as*  ‘  this  practice  prevailed  in  the  earlier 
ages,’  ‘  the  primitive  Christians  strictly  observed  this  day,’ 
&c.  But  this  is  too  vague  and  general.  In  many  *  such 
eases  a  man  of  investigation  wishes  to  determine  whether  a 
custom  prevailed,  or  a  day  was  observed,  in  the  first,  or 
second,  or  third  century,  in  what  part  of  such  century, 
or  whether  it  had  its  origin  at  a  later  period ;  ‘and  here 
Mr.  Brady  will  usually  leave  him  dissatisfied.  Thus,  with 
respect  to  Easter,  Mr.  Brady  says,  J 

Whether  Easter  was  kept  by  the  Apostles,  as  is  by  many  con¬ 
tended,  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  about  the  year  68,  cannot 
k  satisfaclorili^ proved  ;  that  it  is  of  very  ancient  originis  not  disputed^ 
though  the  period  of  its  celebration  has  been  various  ^n  diiFerent 
churches.*  * 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  have  very  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  Apostles  did  observe  this  least.  For,  early  in  the 
second  century,  there  was  a  vvariii  dispute  between  the 
.\siatic  and  many  other  churches,  on  this  very  point.  The 
Asiatic  churches  kept  or  rather  commenced  this  feast  (for 
it  then  lasted  fifteen  days)  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  passover, 
while  the  Homan  and  other  churches  prescribed  the  Lord’s  day 
after  the  said  passover.  Irenseus,  who  well  knew  Polycarp, 
informs  us  that  that  holy  bishop  went  all  the  way  from 
Smyrna  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicctus  upon  the  subject. 
They  came,  however,  to  no  agreement  as  to  the  time :  for 
‘  Anicetus  could  not  persuade  Polycarp  to  alter  a  custom 
which  he  had  observed  with  St.  John  the  Apostle^  and 
^the  rest  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Loref,  with  whom  he  had 
‘lived  and  familiarly  conversed.  Neither  could  Polycarp  per- 
‘^uacle  /Vnicctus  to  recede  from  a  custom  which  he  had  re- 
‘ceiled  from  the  elders  that  were  before  him.  Yet  they 
communicated  with  each  other ;  Anicetus  permitting  Poly- 
carp  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist  in  his  charch  ;  and  so  they 
parted  from  each  other  in  peace.’* 

Mr.  Brady  speaks  with  a  like  uncertainty  resjiecting 
Wstmas  ;  but  these  are  points  the  discussion  of  which  we 
perhaps  canry  on  more  at  length  on  some  future  oc- 
We  know  riot  how  to  interpret  the  meairing  cf 

*henae.  Ep,  ad.  Victor,  ap.  Euseb.  Lib.  5.  cap  24. 

••  A 
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the  following  sentence ;  ‘  The  first  Christians,  who,  it  \% 
proper  to  remark,  »were  all  Hebrews^  solemnized  the  nati¬ 
vity  .on  the  1st  of  Januarj  .” 

Ill  his  account  <of  rriiiity  Sunday,  our  author  informs  us 
.correctly  enough  that  ‘  .the  term  Trinity  w^as  first  brought 
into  use  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  150.’  lie  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  opinion  that 
,tliis  term  compreliendcd  a  union  of  ‘  consubstautial,  co- 
« eternal,  and  co-equal,  was  reserved  for  subsequent  assurap- 
lion;’  and  refers  it  to  Paulus  Samosatenus  *  in  the  year  270. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  same  sense  is  not  very  ob- 
.scurcly  expressed  ,  by  Origen,  about  the  year  230,  in  \m 
dialogue  against  the  Marcionites.  ‘  I  believe  there  is  one 
^God,  tlie  creator  and  maker  of  all  things;  and  one  that  b 
‘  from  Him,  God  the  Word,  who  is  eon-substantial  with  Him 

*  and  Co-eternal,  who  in  the  last  times  took  human  nature 

*  upon  him  of  [the  Virgin]  Mary,  and  was  crucified  and 

*  raised  again  from  the  dead.  I  believe  also  in  the  Holy 

*  Ghost,  who  exists  from  all  eternity,’  &c.  The  celebrated 
‘.Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  also,  in  his  admirable  creed,  drawn 
up  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  time  specified  by  Mr. 
Brady,-  treats  thus  of  the  Trinity :  ‘  A  perfect  Trinity, 
‘  whose  glory,  eternity,  and  dominion,  is  no  way  divided  or 
‘  separated  from  each  other.  In  this  Trinity  there  is  iiothinj 
‘  created  or  servile,  nothing  adventitiou  sor  extraneous,  that 
‘  did  not  exist  before,  but  afterwards  came  into  it.  The 
‘  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  tlie 
‘Spirit;  but  the  Trinity  abides  the  same,  unchangeable  and 
‘  invariable  for  over.” 

There  are  various  places  in  w  hich  the  author  of  “  Clavi 
Calendaria”  falls  into  blunders  of  this  kind  respecting  daU^ 
and  opinions  :  and  we  had  intended  to  point  oiit  and  cornti 
more  of  them  ;  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  a  little  of  tlK 
other  work  now  before  us,  namely  “  Time’s  Telescope 
In  this  book  as  well  as  Mr.  Brady’s  larger  volumes, 
meet  with  much  curious  information  respecting  fasts  aii( 
festivals,  tlie  fathers  .of  the  Church,  Eoiush  legends,  cede 
siastical  regulations,  Saxon,  British,  and  other  customs,  tb 
origin  of  days  and  terms  marked  in  the  calendar,  &c.  Tb 
author  seems  to  have  sedulously  consulted  the  autliori^ 
employed  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  we  think  some  othere  to 
that  gentleman  had  recourse ;  and  his  abridged  exhibition  ( 
the  particulars  thus  collected  is  neat,  correct,  and  usefu 
His  introductory  matter,  on  time,  its  divisions  and  uieasiu^ 
on  calendars,  almanacks,  &c.  is  very  accurately  coropW 
and  it  contains  .such  a  full  and  complete  account  ol  j 

♦  Who  revived  the  heresy  of  Artemon  (broached  A.D«  IW) 
Qhrist  was  a  mere  man.  R  ev . 
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«  Calendar  of  Julius  Ciesar,”  as  cannot  fail  to  be'  useful  to 
vouug  persons  in  tlieir  cbuisieul  researches. 

’  But,  l>csides  tlie  subjects  treated  by  this  author  in  com- 
niou  with  ISlr.  Brady,'  tliere  is  a  ^reat  diversity  of  others 
discussed  in  his  book,  resj)ectin5  which  Mr.  Brady  is  silent, 
^ucli  are,  a  neat  and  scientific  view  of  the  solar  system, 
according  to  the  latest  discoveries, — a  concise  but  sufficiently 
full  sketch  of  the  astronomical  occurrences  tliroughbut  each 
month,— a  pleasing  colleciion  of  observations  in  botany  and 
natural  history,  carried  on  from  month  to  month  under  the 
title  of  “  Ihc  Naturalist’s  Diary,” — and  a  useful  supplement 
of  meteorological  remarks,  comprisiug  the  best  rules  for  pre¬ 
dicting  changes  of  weather,  with  a  description  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  thermometer,  and  other  instruments,  that  may  be 
most  beneficially  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Here  also,  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  again  and  again  : 
we  shall,  however,  satisfy  ourselves  with. two  quotations,  from 
the  first  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  of  Time’s 
Telescope  writes  likes  a  philosopher  and  man  of  correct 
thinking;  and  that  while  he  endeavours  to  instruct,  he  com¬ 
municates  the  most  useful  particulars  that  the  seardiers  ‘of 
almanacks  will  require. 

I  Astronomical  Occurrences  in  January, — We  naturaliy  observe  the 
finiiings  and  ends  of  years,  and  months,  and  other  settled  portions 
time ,  we  note  the  occurrences  which  take  place  as  these  intervals 
pse;  and  we  do  this  wisely  and  beneficially,  although -we  can  tell 
t  little  of  time  in  itself.  Yet  nietaphys  cians  are  tempted  to  specu- 
e  on  its  nature  ;  while  astronomers  and  other  men  of  science  define 
in  its  relations  to  the  various  r>ubjects  whieh  they  investigate.  God 
ly  hath  true  immortality  or  eternity  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  ‘  Continuance 
which  there  grows  no  difference  by  the  addition  of  Hereafter  unto 
)w  ;*  whereas  other  creatures,  how  noble  soever  they  may  be  in 
eir  nature  or  .their,  tendencies,  have,  by  reason  of  their  continuance, 
e  time  of  their  former  continuance  lengthened,  and  the  time  of  their 
bsequent  continuance  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  being)  shor- 

ned.  .  .  .  ^  _ •  ‘  . 

‘  Hence.the  importance  of  regarding  time  in  its  perj>etual  current, 
id  hence  the  most  obvious. of  . its  definitions,  as  it  has  been  very  ac- 
irately  expressed  by  Hooker  in  the  following  terms :  '  Time,  con- 
dered  in  itself,  is  hui.tlie  flux  of  that  very  instant  wherein  the 
lotion  of  the  heaven  began  <  being  coupled  with  other  thin^,  it  is 
tie  quantity  of  their  continuance  measured  by  the  distance  of  two 
Mtants  .  As  the  time  of  a  man  is  a  man’s  continuance  from  the 
Hitant  of  his. first  breath  till  the  instant  of  his  last  gasp.’  Thus,  time 
for  the  measure  of  other  things,  while  itself  is  mc^ured  by 
of*  motiom  and  number.  It  is  not,  however,  an  effect  of 
lotion,  nor  is  it  a  result  of  number  ;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive 
time,  though  motion  and  number  were  not.  I’inie,  regarded  as 
quantity  of  continuance,  may  as  well  be  imagined  in  reference  te 
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A  single  thing  at  re»t,  as  to  a  niviltitiule  in  motion.  Motion,  however 
is  necessary  to  measure  and  compare  the  portions  of  duration ;  for  to 
say  accurately  how  lonp:  or  hvw  short  the  continuance  of  a  thing  may 
be,  without  a  reference  to  motion,  were  impossible.  Thus,  the 
motion  of  the  sand  in  a  glass  lias  serveu  to  mark  the  hour ;  of  the 
shadow  on  a  dial,  to  mark  tlu'  returns  of  noon,  or  the  measure  of  i 
da^ ;  that  of  the  Moon  to  define  a  lunation  or  month  ;  and  that  of  the 
Sun  through  the  ecliptic,  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  year.  Anil  thus 
much  may  suffice  to  say  ot  t  ime  in  relation  to  the  present  subject :  for 
more  on  time  in  general,  w  e  refer  to  the  Pantologists  and  Lexico¬ 
graphers. 

‘  In  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilins,  the  month  of  January,  which 
was  then,  as  well  as  now,  the  first  in  the  year,  commenced  at  ihj 
winter  solstice,  or  the  time  when  flu.  Sun  entered  Capricorn  ;  with 
at  the  present  period,  January  commences  ten  days  after  the  Sun’s 
apparent  ingress  into  that  sign.  Of  course,  the  days  are  not  now  at 
the  shortest,  but  have  lengthened  about  four  minutes  since  the 
shortest  day.  Taking  intervals  of  ten  days  througli  the  month,  tiie 
times  of  the  Sun  rising  and  setting,  at  London,  will  be, 

Saturday,  Tst,  Sun  rise  8  h.  5  m.  Sun  set  3  h.  55  m: 
Tuesda}',  1 1th,  .  •  7  h»  56  m.  •  •  .  4  h.  4  ni. 
Friday.  2 1st,  .  .  .  7  h.  44  ni.  •  .  .  4  h.  16  m, 

*  Equation  of  Time. — This  is  the  adjustment  of  the  difference  o^ 
as  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  and  a  true  sun  dial.  [See  expla¬ 


nation  in  Occurrences  for  March.]  A  good  clock  measures  that 
eouablc  time  which  the  rotation  of  the  e^rth'  on  its  axis  exhibits; 
wliereas  the  dial  measures  time  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun, 
which,  from  a  cause  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  subject  to  variation. 
Equal  or  true  time  is  measured  by  an  accurate  clock  ;  apparent  time 
by  die  dial.  To  find  true  time,  we  must  add  or  subtract^  as  the  case 
may  require,  a  certain  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  to  apparent 
time,  which  is  marked  by  the  dial.  The  following  table  will  show 
what  is  to  be  added  for  eveiy  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  January • 

Saturday,  Jan.  1,  to  the  time  on  the  dial  add  3  ni.  48  sec. 

Thursday,  .6, . 6  m.  5  sec. 

Tuesday,  *11, . 8  m.  11  sec. 

Sunday,  .16, . 10  m.  3  sec. 

Friday,  .21, . 11  ni.  37  sec. 

Wednesday,  26, . 12  m.  53  sec. 

Monday,  ;  31, . 13  m.  48  sec. 

<  That  is.  when  it  is  12  o’clock  on  the  dial,  it  must,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  be  3  m.  48  sec.  after  12  by  the  clock  ;  which  is  true  time. 

<  The  Sun  will  enter  Aquarius  on  the  20th  day,  at  34  min.  past  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 

*  The  Moon  w  ill  be  in  tl^  full  on  Thursday,  the  6th  day,  at  8  m. 
past  7  in  the  morning ;  and  the  ensuing  new  Moon  will  occur  on 
Friday  the  2l8t  day,  at  13  m.  past  2  in  the  morning.  The  time  ot  the 
Moon’s  rising,  for  the  first  5  days  after  she  is  in  the  full,  will  be  ai 
follows;  viz. 

Jan.  7th,  5  h.  44  ra.  P.M.  Jan.  8th,  7  h.  0  m.  P.M. 

Jam.  9th,  8  h.  14  m.  P.M.  Jan.  10th,  9  h.  27  m.  F.M*. 

Jan.  11th,  10  h.  10  m.  P.M. 
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‘  They  who  travel  at  night  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  thla 
Ijininary  gives  no  useful  light  till  nearly  an  hour  after  she  has  arisen. 

*  There  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  on  the  ^Ist  day,  that  is,  at  the  time  of 
tbc  fiTiO  Moon  ;  but  it  will  not  be  visible  in  England. 

«  On  tlie  1st  day  of  this  month,  the  Moon  will  eclipse  the  star, 
marked  Ceti,  in  astronomical  catalogues.  The  immersion  will 
1  occur  at  17  m.  past  9  in  the  evening,  when  the  star  will  be  1 1  '4^  north 
of  the  Moon’s  centre;  and  the  emersion  at  1^2  m.  past  10,  the  star 
being  then  9'  north  of  the  centi  c  of  that  luminary. 

»  Ani>ther  star,  namely  i  u?  w'ill  be  eclipsed  by  the  Moon  on  the 
olh  (Irv.  The  immersion  will  take  piacc  at  4-1  in.  past  2  in  the  morning,  • 
jtlic  can  rsion  at  15  ni,  past  3:  in  both  cases,  the  star  will  be  about 
14' N  of  the  Moon’s  centre. 

‘  Ihc  Moon  will  likewise  eclipse  a  third  star,  viz.  2  ;  Ceti  on  the 
2Sf».  The  time  of  immersion  will  be  SI  m.  past  8  o’clock  in  the 
er  riing;  that  of  emersion  32  m.  past  9:  in  the  former  case,  the  star 
in  the  latter  7'  south  of  the  Moon’s  centre. 

Mercury  will  appear  at  his  greatest  elongation  from  the  Sun  oo 
the  2d  day:  and  Saturn  will  be  in  conjunction  with  that  luminary  on 
the* ‘fa. 

‘  The  ai:trononiical  observer  may  be  informed  that  eclipses  of  Jiipi- 
|tr:'sfirct  satellite  will  be  visible  at  the  follow  ing  times,  viz.  theim- 
j  inemons  on  the 

2d  day,  at  12  min  past  (3  in  the  morning. 


3d 
lull 
ISth 
19th 
25th 
26  th 


evening. 

morning. 

morning. 

evening. 

morning. 

evening.’ — pp.  11 — IT. 


40  .  .  ‘  12 

33  .  .  2 

27  .  .  5 

55  .  .  10 

20  .  .  6 
17  .  .  7 

When  ivc  compare  the  labours  of  the  authoi*s  of  ‘‘  Clavis 
Cilondaria,”  and  of  ‘‘  Time’s  Telescope,”  (the  latter  work 
h  |»ublishtd  anonymously),  we  think  tliat  both  evince  a 
n<*irly  equal  share  of  industry  ;  but  that  the  latter  seems  to 
(Vsspss  a  much  bettor  taste  and  finer  feeling.  The  author 
“  Time’s  Telescope”  is  not  a  mere  plodder,  but  evi- 
a  man  with  a  warm  and  pious  heart,  a  chaste  and 
cultivated  taste,  a  delicate  mid  ardent  mind,  and  a  passionate 
idmirer  of  the  polite  literature.  He  writes  like  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  Nature’s  God.  His  theological  sentiments, 
-  fir  as  they  arc  developed  in  this  work,  are  sound  and 
erect,  lie  cultivates  no  erroneous  systems,  either  in  the- 
"-y  or  philosophy ;  so  that  his  w  ork  is,  in  these  respects, 
e  preferable  to  the  crude  and  )iedantic  annual  performance 
'  Mr.  F rend,  which  it  has  so  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
and  censure.  We  cheerfully  give,,  therefore,  to 
Hme’s  Telescope”  our  wannest  recommendation,  as  a 
using  and  safe  book  for  the  rising  generation  :  and  'wc 
allow  its  author  once  more  to  speak  for  himself  in 
/C  Concluding  quotation,  taken  from  his  ‘‘  Naturalist’s  Diary, 
^  December.” 
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*  The  most  minute  species  of  this  great  genus  (lichens)  hold  a 
much  more  important  place  in  the*  economy  of  nature  than  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  superhciai  observers.  They  are  the  first  beginning  of  vege- 
tafi'on  on  stones  of  alf  kinds  exposed  to  the  air,  whose  decomposing 
soirfaces  are  the  receptacle  of  their  imj  erceptible  seeds,  and  soon 
afford,  nourishment  to  the  sprouting  plants,  whose  minute  fibrous 
roots  still  farther  insinuate  themselvesi  The  larger  species  take 
possession  of  every  cavity  and  fissure,  both  of  stones,  and  of  the 
decaying  external  bark  of  trees.  In  time  they  all  decay,  and  fur- 
uish  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould,  capable*  of  nourishing  mosses, 
or  still  larger  plants.  The  residuum  oT  these  being  still  more 
considerable,  is  washed  by  rains  into  large  cavities,  where  even 
forest  trees  can  scatter  their  seeds,  by  the  penetrating  power  of 
whose  roots,  great  masses  are  dislodged  from  the  most  lofty  rocks. 
Thus  the  vegetable  kingdom  exercises  dominion  over  the  tributary 
fossil  world,  and,  in  its  turn,  aftbrds  the  same  no  less  necessary 
aid  to  animal  existence.  Nothing  in  nature  is  allowed  to  renaain 
stationary,  idle,  or  useless,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  agents  fre. 
quently  appear,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  to  be  the  most 
irresistible. 

*  'rhe  shortest  day,  or  winter  solsticcy  happens  on  the  21  st  of 
December;  and  the  joyful  season- of  Christmas  is  now  fast  ap. 
preaching.  Some  rustic  pursuits  and  pleasures,  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  are  beautifully  described  in  Bampf)  Ide’s  charming  Sonnet 
on  Christmas : 

With  footstep  slow,  in  furry  pall  yclad. 

His  brows  enwreathed  with  holly  never  sere, 

Cld  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  wained  year ; 

And  aye  the  shepherd’s  hcari  to  make  right  glad ; 

Who,  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward  had. 

To  blazing  hearth*  repairs^. and  nut-brown  beer. 

And  views  well  pleased  tho  ruddy  prattlers  dear. 

Hug  the  grey  mungrel ;  meanwhile  maid  and.lad 
Squabble  for  roasted  crabs.  Thee,  Sire,  we  hail, 

Whether  thine  aged  limbs  thou  dost  enshroud^ 

In  vest  of  snowy  white,  and  hoary  veil, 

Or  wrap’st  thy  visage  in  a  sable  cloud  ; 

Thee  we  proclaim  with  mirth  and  cheer,  nor  fail 
To  greet  thee  well  with  many  a  carol  loud. 

*  In  this  month,  those  w  ild  animals  which  pass  the  winter  in  a. 
state  'of  torpidity,  retire  to  their  hiding  places.  The  frog,  tori 
badger,  and  hedgehog,  which  burrow  under  the  earth,  belong  to 
this  class ;  as  also  the  bat,  which  is  found  in  caverns,  barns,  &c. 
suspended  by  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  and  closely  enveloped  m 
the  membranes^  of’  the  fore  feet.  Dormice,  squirrels,  water-rats, 
and  field-mice,  provide  a.  large  stock  of  food  for  the  winter  season. 

‘  On  every/  sunny  day  tnrough  the  winter,  clouds  of  insects» 
usually  called  gnats  (tipulae  and  em pedes,)  appear  sporting  and 
dancing  over  the  tops  of  evergreen  trees  in  shrubberies ;  and  thev 
are  seen  playing  up  and  down  in  the  air,  even,  when  the  ground 
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is  rovcred  with  snow.  At  night,  and  in  frosty  weather,  or  when 
It  rains  and  blows,  they  appear  to  take  shelter  in  the  trees. 

‘  Little  work  is  done  by  the  farmer,  out  of  doors,  in  this  month  ; 
his  cattle  demand  almost  all  his  attention  and  assiduity. 

<  The  grave  of  the  year  is  now  prepared,  and  “  the  dark  and 
wintery  wreath*’  is  already  strewn  over  it:  another  year j  another 
delightful  season  which  is  again  to  awaken  all  nature,  and  diffuse 
^rmth  and  life  and  happiness  around,  is  eagerly  anticipated ; — in¬ 
spiring  new  hopes,  and  the  most  pleasing  expectations  : 

Another  Spring  1  my  heart  exulting  cries ; 

Another  Year!  with  promised  blessings  rise! 

Eternal  power  !  from  whom  those  blessings  flow,' 

Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know  : 

Seed-time  and  Harvest  let  me  see  again  ; 

Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain  : 

Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree, 

;  Here  round  ray  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thee  ; 

And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
A  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 

BLOOMFIELD.*  pp.  334 - 6. 

Art.  VIII.  Dr.  Watts  no  Socinian:  A  Refutation  of  the  Testimony 
of  Dr.  Lardner,  as  brought  forward  in  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham’s  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Lindsey.  By  Samuel  Palmer,  8vo. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Conder,  &c.  1813. 

YHIS  vindication  of  our  devotional  j)oet  and  evangelical  divine 
from  the  charge  of  Unitarianism,  is  worthy  of  the  excellent 
tnd  venerable  author,  who  has  now  entered  on  his  heavenly  rest. 
We  gratefully  accept  this  last  jiroduction  of  a  pen  which  has 
Wii  so  often  and  so  ably  employed  in  the  service  of  truth,  and 
in  the  defence  of  those  who  have  suffered  .for  its  sake.  At  the* 
termination  of  a  life,  protracted  beyond  the  usual  period,  and 
fetinguished  by  unremitted  activity,  it  is  highly  pleasing  to 
receive  so  favourable  a  specimen,  as  this  pamphlet  affords,  of  men¬ 
tal  energy  unimpaired. 

iMr.  Belsham  a'p'peafs  to  glory  not  4“  little  in  being  able  to 
adduce  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lardner,  to  prove  that  Dr. 
Watts’s  last  thoughts  were  completely  Unitarian.”  This  as- 
^on  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner, 
^nd  an  opinion  formed,  partly,  on  a  cursory  view  of  some  of 
Watts’s  mamiscrlpts,  and  partly,  on  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
who  visited  in  the  family  in  whicii  Dr.  Watts  lived. 
Jl‘at  botii  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Neal  were  mistaken,  Mr. 
Palmer  shews  by  evidence  which  apixmrs  convincing,  and 
I' i^tinients  which  may  be  pronounced  unanswerable.  Mr.  Palmer 
pdintains,  that  Dr.  Watts  did  not  materially  chauge  his  sen- 
j-'i  ents  on  the  rioints  in  question,  after  his  two  last  publica- 
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lions,  and  that  he  left  no  manuscripts  which  afforded  any 
evidence  that  he  was  become  a  Socinian.  In  proof  of  thin  as¬ 
sertion,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  *  I  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Watts,  and  who  visited  him  within  a  short  time  of  hi^ 
departure.  Besides  Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  his  amanuensis,  who 
was  constantly  with  him,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Abney,  in  whose 
house  he  died,  (with  botli  of  whom  1  myself  had  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory  conversation  on  the  subject,)  I  refer  you  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  respecting  what  he  heard  from 
the  Doctor’s  own  lips,  lin  the  last  visit  he  made  him.’ 
After  adducing  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Gibbons’s  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  VVatts,  Mr.  Palmer  brings  forward  the  distinct  and 
conclusive  testimony,  which  he  himself  received  from  Dr. 
Stennett,  who  conversed  with  Dr.  Watts  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  Dr.  Stennett  declared  that  “  so  far .  from  having 
embraced  the  Socinian  system,  he  expressed  his  firm  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Atonement,  and  lamented  even 
with  tears,  that  so  many  should  have  given  it  up.” 

Dr.  Lardner  insinuates,  that  the  unpublished  iiiauuscriptii 
of  Dr.  Watts  contained  evidence  that  he  became  an  Unita¬ 
rian.  That  this  is  a  most  unwarrantable  stipposition,  Mr. 
Palmer  satisfactorily  proves.  Subsequently  to  the  time  in 
which  Dr, '  Lardner  imagined  tlie  Doctor’s  change  of  sen¬ 
timent  to  have  taken  place,  and  within  two  years  of  hw 
decease,  it  appears  that  two  volumes  were  published ;  tli« 
one  of  which  is  entitled  ‘‘  Useful  and  important  Questions  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,”  and  the  otlu^r,  ‘‘The  glory 
of  Christ  as  God-man,  &c.”  In  these  publications,  ‘  tli« 
author  strongly  maintains  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and 
his  intimate  union  with  the  Deity.’ 

In  the  Preface  to  the  “  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,” 
there  is  a  passage  which  deserv'es  attention  for  the  veij 
strong  language  in  which  Dr.  Watts  there  expressed  his 
sentiments  in  regard  to  Socinianism.  We  think  3lr.  Palmer, 
might  have  adduced  it  with  great  advantage. 

‘  The  late  controversies  about  the  important  doctrine  of  the  'lrinity, 
have  engaged  multitudes  of  Christians  in  afresh  study  of  that  subject; 
•  and  among  the  rest  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  review  my  opinions  and^'ii 
faith.  In  my  younger  years,  when  I  endeavoured  to  form  n^y 
Judgment  on  that  article,  the  Socinians  were  the  chief  or  only  popuisf 
opponents.  Upon  an  honest  search  of  the  Scripture,  and  a  comparison 
of  their  notions  with  it,  I  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  any  person 
to  believe  the  bible  to  be  the  word, of  God,  and  yet  to  believe  thafcJesn- 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  So  perveree  and  preposterous  did  tneir 
sense  of  the  Scripture  appear,  that  I  was  amazed  how  men,  who 
tended  to  reason  above  their  neighbours,  could  wrench  and  strain 
their  understanding,  and  subdue  their  assent  to  such  inteqweUtior^ 
— and  I  am  ej  the  same  mind  still.* 
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Among  the  manuscripts  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
executors,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Neal’s  lettiT  to  Dr.  Dod- 
(Iriilgc,  there  was  one  intiticd,  “  A  faithful  inquiry  after  the  ^ 
incient  and  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  &c.  t)f  tills 
treatise  a  small  edition  it  is  said  was  printed  in  the  year 
1745,  while  the  author  was  living,  hut  by  the  solicitations 
of  friends,  the  imjiression  was  destroyed,  xvith  the  exception 
of  one  copy,  which  by  accident  (‘scapecl,  and  from  which  a 
new  edition  was  published  in  1802.  Of  the  genuineness 
of  this  production  Mr.  Palmer  was  fully  satisfied,  both  from 
internal  and  external  evidence;  and  in  this  last  work  the 
sentiments  expressed  are  as  remote  from  Unitarianism  as 
those  of  the  two  volumes  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made.  Whether  we  regard  this  work  as  unquestionably 
genuine,  or  still  involved  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty, 
the  otlier  parts  of  the  evidence  are  sufficiently  convincing, 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  most  readers  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet,  with  a  lively  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  lamented  author,  and  with  a  firm  per* 
suasion,  that  the  question  with  respect  to  Dr.  Watts’s 
sentiments  is  for  ever  set  at  rest. 

Art.  IX.  The  Bride  of  Abi/dos.  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  72. 

Pricers.  Murray.  1813. 

JIME  was,  when,  whatsoever  country  or  whatsoever  age 
our  poets  were  writing  of,  there  crept  in  insensibly  some¬ 
thing  of  English  costunm,  and  the  manners  of  their  own 
times.  A  Venetian,  in  Shakespeare,  talks  of  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
and  Voltaire  makes  liimself  very  merry  with  the  mention  of 
paper  and  striking  clocks  in  Julius  Caesar.  ‘  Un  papier,  du 
temps  de  Cesiw  i  nVst  jms  troj)  dans  le  costume.’  ^  Ce  n’est 
pas  que  les  Komalus  eussent  des  horloges  sonnantes,  mais  le 
mtume  est  observe  ici  comme  dans  tout  le  reste.’  The  truth 
that  Shakes|)eare  draws  man,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
or  that  country  ;  he  gives  the  features  and  the  exact  character, 
and  does  not  always  remember  to  add  the  precise  cut  of  the 
hair  or  of  the  doublet.  We  do  not  say  that  this  latter  should 
have  been  neglected.;  it  is  undoubtedly  of  but  little  compara¬ 
tive  consequence  ;  but  still  it  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination  to 
be  surrounded  for  a  time  with  the  scenery  and  customs  and  per¬ 
sons  of  another  age  or  country. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  the  |>oet  to  place  us  in  such 
situation,  without  bringing  before  our  eyes  objects  to  which  we 
are  so  unaccustomed  as  not  to  receive  any  delight  from  them ;  ob¬ 
jects  which,  because  we  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with 
Ibein  in  reallife,  awaken  no  associations,  and  therefore  produce 
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little  interest.  Besides  this,  in  poems  so  perfectly  in  costume,  tlif 
imagination  has  frequently  to  stop  for  the  understanding ;  ami 
Tvoe  to  the  passage  vdiich  rccpiires  a  note  for  its  explication! 
And  again  we  must  observe  that  all  the  learning  which  serves 
to  deck  out  tlie  muse  in  such  exquisite  costume,  'Which  brings 
her  necklace  out  of  one  dusty  tome,  her  dead-dress  out  of  ano¬ 
ther,  her  slippers  from  a  third,  and  so  oi],— all  this  learning 
is  utterly  lost  upon  the  majority  of  readers.  For  instance,  we 
know,  and  every  reader  will  see,  that  the  ‘  dresses  and  deco¬ 
rations’  of  the  ‘  Bride  of  Abydos,’  are  not  in  the  English 
style  ;  but  that  they  arc  all  perfectly  in  the  Turkisli,  shall  one  in  a 
hundred  undertake  to  say  ?  A  foreigner  the  poem  is,  but  of 
what  nation  or  kindred  few'  can  tell  ; — the  learned  say,  a 
Turk. 

We  make  these  observations,  because  this  custom,  of  disfi¬ 
guring  his  pages  with  words  that  are  not  Englisfi,  seems  grow¬ 
ing  upon  liord  Byron.  There  was  something  of  it  in  the  Giaour, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  present  poem,  but  forces  us 
to  the  notes  at  the  end,  for  the  ex])lication  of  two  or  three  out¬ 
landish  teims.  A  rose  an4  u  nightingale  are  now  Gul  and 
Bidbnl;  a  sailor,  a  Galiongee  ;  and  a  rosary  a  Comboloro; 
IMusselim,  Olluh,  and  I'choeada  are  not,  we  suppose,  more 
generally  understood  ;  and  old  Gialhr 

‘  Resign’d  his  gcra-adornM  Chibouque^ 

And  mounting  feaily  for  the  mead, 

With  Mauorralee — and  Mamaluke— 

^  O 

His  way  amid  liis  Delis  took, 

To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen— or  h\wv\i  jereed. 

The  Kislur  only  and  his  Aloors 

Watch  well  the  Haram’s  massy  doors.*  p.  12. 

There  is,  however,  no  other  ])assage  so  unintelligible. 

For  many  of  these  words  the  corresponding  English  might 
have  been  used ;  and  those  for  which  it  could  not,  it  w  as  part 
of  the  author’s  business  to  manage  without. 

Tlie  story,  iu  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  this.  The  Pacha, 
Giatlir,  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  two  children,  Selim  and 
the  beautilul  Ziileika.  Zuleika  is  ordered  by  her  fatlier  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  a  lover  that  he  has  provided  for 
her, — and  then  left  alone  with  Selim,  who  has  been  angered 
by  a  very  sharp  rebuke  for  a  very  venial  offence.  She  endea¬ 
vours  to  rouse  her  brother  from  the  reverie  in  which  be  is 
plunged ;  and  Selim,  aw^akened  by  an  ardent  protestation  ot 
mure  than  sisterly  aflection,  starts  to  ‘  convulsive  life,’  declares 
he  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be,  not  the  son  of  Giatlir, — tbou^jh 
*  thanks  to  her,’  he  yet  may  be, — and  appoints  a  rendezvous  m 
the  haram-garden,  where  he  promises  to  disclose  the  mystery. 
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There  is  something  very  unnatural,  and  to  us  very  disgusting, 
in  this  affection,  half  pure,  half  sensual,  of  Zulcika’s  ;  and  tlui 
Jt'claration  of  it  at  p.  -20,  is  particularly  offensive.  At  night 
fhes;oes  to  the  appointed  grotto  in  the  garden,  and  finds  her 
quondam  brother,  her  present  lover,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor’s 
dress.  F rom  him  she  learns,  that  her  father  Giaflir,  and  his 
father,  Abdallah,  were  brothers,  and  that  Abdallah  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  order  of  Giaffir,  for  the  sake  of  his  Pacha- 
lick.  Himself,  then  a  child,  was  spared,  in  some  lit  of  remorse 
or  natural  feeling,  and  with  him  ilaroun,  a  hiram  guard. 
Bred  up,  however,  as  GialfiFs  son,  he  was  yet  jealously  watch¬ 
ed,  confined  in  the  palace,  and  debarred  all  manly  exercises 
ami  accomplishments.  But  once,  in  the  absence  of  Giaffir, 
Haroun  bad  permitted  him  to  wander  forth  upon  his  parole ; 
and  he  had  joined  the  pirates  that  infested  the  islands  of  the 
.\rchipelago.  To  these  he  was  purposing  to  return  ;  a  boat 
was  waiting  to  carry  him  ofT,  and  he  invites  Zuleika  to  share 
with  him  in  this  blessed  state  of  liberty.  Just,  however,  as 
they  arc  going  off*,  they  are  surprized  by  flambeaux  ancl  all 
the  signs  of  pursuit :  he  fires  a  pistol,  as  a  signal  to  the  boat ; 
the  boat  appears,  and  he  has  fought  his  way  to  it,  and  is  just 
Pepping  into  it,  when  a  bullet,  from  the  carbine  of  Giaffir,  lays 
him  (load  upon  the  beach.  Zuleika  had  fainte<l  and  died,  when 
her  lover  left  the  cave. 

I  Such  is  the  story  which  is  very  spiritedly  told  hy  Lord 
Byron,  though,  we  think,  with  not  quite  so  mu(!h  strength  of 
po-  try,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Romaunt,’  or  the  Giaour. 
There  are,  however,  very  beautiful  passages  to  be  quoted. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  contains  a.  rich  deserijdion  of 
eastern  landsca|)e, — though  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
images  in  tlie  four  first  lines  had  given  place  to  others  less  fini¬ 
cal  and  unnatural.  Indeed,  the  lines  might  be  advantageously 
J^truck  out. 

I  ‘  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  tlie  vulture — the  love  of  the  turtle—  • 

Now  melt  into  sorrow — now  madden  to  crime  ? — 

I  Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine  ? 

I  AVTiere  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine, 

I  Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

I  Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ; 

I  liere  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

I  Ahd  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  ne'^er  is  mute ; 

I  VVherethc  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

I  In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

I  And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  die ; 

I  Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

I  And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine — 

I  ’Tis  the  clime  of  the  east— His  the  land  of  the  Sun—’  p.  1. 
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We  may  add  to  this,  the  effect  of  such  scenery  on  a  youthful 
and  susceptible  mind. 

*  “  So  lovelily  the  mornine  shone, 

“  That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 

“  I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 

With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  l^eat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whatever  my  mood, 

In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude  : 

1  on  Zuleika^s  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram’s  grating  key, 

**  Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
**  We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 

**  And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own  !*”  p. 

*  ’Tis  vain — my  tongue  can  not  impart 
“  My  aln>o6t  drunkenness  of  heart, 

When  first  this  liberated  eye 
••  Surveyed  Earth — Ocean — Sun  and  Sky ! 

“  As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 

••  And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew — 

^  One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — i  was  free ! 

E’en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine — 

‘‘  The  World— «ay — Heaven  itself  was  mine !”  ’  p.  41  j 

The  most  spirited  part  of  the  poem,  however,  is  the  conclusion 
The  d(*ath  of  Selim  is  brought  immediately  beneath  the  eyed 
the  reader. 

*  But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essayed  to  speak,  or  look  reply — 

Beneath  the  garden’s  wicket  porch 
Far  flashed  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another — and  another — and  another —  . 

“  Oh!  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  brother!” 
Far — ^wide  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  arc  gleaming  red  ; 

Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  witli  a  sheathless  brand : — 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 

And  last  of  all  nis  sabre  waving, 

Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving, 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 

■  Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim’s  grave  ? 

*  Dauntless  he  stood — “  ’Tis* come— soon  past— 

One  kiss,  Zuleika— ’tis  my  last; 
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But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  hjs  signal — see  the  flush— 

“  Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash— 

“  No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.” 

Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept^ 

,  His  pistoFs  echo  rang  on  high,’  pp.  49 — 60, 

*  One  bound  he  made,  and  gained  the  sand—  * 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band — 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk ; 

Another  fulls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes: 

From  right  to  lefl  his'palh  he  cleflt 
And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars*  length — 

His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength— 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave  ; 

His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 

Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 

Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  stranu 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land! 

They  come — ’tis  hut  to  add  to  slaughtor — 
llis  heart’s  best  blood  is  on  the  water  !’  p.  51. 

The  desolation  and  distress  disclosed  by  the  dawning 
irepuinted  in  the  author’s  strongest  manner. 

‘  Morn  Slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away — 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there — 

The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight- bay 
Are  silent— but  some  signs  of  fray 
That  strand  of  strife  may  bear — 

And  fragments  of  each  shivered  brand — 

Steps  stamped — and  dashed  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 
May  there  be  marked — nor  far  remote 
A  broken  torch — an  oarless  boat  — 

And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep—  • 

There  lies  a  white  Capote  I  --  — 

’Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o’er  in  vain — 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 

Ye !  who  would  o’er  his  relics  weep 
Go — seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigaeuni’s  steep 
And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore  : 

The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 

O’er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay— 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow,* 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow — 
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That  hand — whose  motion  is  not  life— 

Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife — 
riung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  le\  elled  with  the  wave — 

What  recks  it  ?  though  tliat  corse  shall  lie 
Within  a  living  grave?*  pp.  53 — 4. 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  the  wild  versifi. 
cation  of  the  following  passage  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  mourn¬ 
ful  subject. 

*  By  Helle’s  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 

And  woman’s  eye  is  wet — man’s  cheek  is  pale — 

Zuleika !  last  of  Giaffir’s  race, 

'  Thy  destin’d  lord  is  come  too  late — 

He  sees  not — ne’er  shall  see  thy  face  1 — 

Can  he  not  hear 

1  he  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 

The  Koran-chaunters  of  the  hymn  of  fate — 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 

Sighs  in  the  hall — and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill— 

He  w  as  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 

And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  save  I 
Sufficed  to  kill—  | 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  w’as  still —  j 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart— and  virgin  grave !’  p.  55—6 

The  conclusion  is  very  pleasing  and  romantic.  A  sini^le 
n»se,  says  the  poet,  flourishes  by  .  the  tomb  of  the  lovely  Zu¬ 
leika;  and  near  it,  every  night,  is  heard  ‘  a  bird  unseeu.’ 

‘  It  were  the  Bulbul — but  his  throat,* 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain ; 

For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 
As  if  they  loved  in  vain ! 

And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 

’Tis  sorrow  so  unmixed  with  dread. 

They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 
That  melancholy  spell, 

And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 

But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high— 

Expires  that  magic  melody. 

And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 

^So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,)  I 
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•That  note  so  piercing  and.  profound  •  •  ; 

Will  shape  and  syllable  its' sound 
Into  Zuleika*s  name. 

*Tis  from  her  cypress’  summit  heard. 

That  melts  in  air  the  li(|uid  word-^  *  '  • 

*Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  whito>rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 

There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone. 

Eve  saw  it  placed — ^the  Morrow  gone  !  fr¬ 

it  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixed  pillow  to  the  shore  ; 

For  there, "as  Hellers  legends  tell, 

Next  morn  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell—  ' 

Lashed  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave — 

And  there  by  night,  reclin’d,  ’tis  said. 

Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban’d  head —  ^ 

And  hence. extended  by  the  billow, 

^Tis  named  the  “  Pirate-phantom’s  pillow  V* 

Where  first  it  lay — that  mourning  flower  . 

Hath  flourished — flourisheth  this  hour— . 

Alone — and  dewy — coldly  pure  and  pale—  „  .  r  . 

As  weeping  Beauty’s  cheek  at  Sorrow’s  tale  pp.  SSf— 60. 

We  must  not  close  without  just  noticing  the  frequent  em¬ 
barrassment  and  complication  of  the  author’s  style.  The  reader 
will  have  seen  something  of  it  in  the  passages  already 
([uoted;  it  appears  to  proceed  from  haste.  How  ungituu- 
matical,  ungraceful,  and  obscure  are  the  following  passages  I 

*  **  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey.— 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say— 

Then  to  the  tower  had  ta’en  his  way. 

But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake,’  pu  5. 

♦  “  Father ! — for  fear  that  thou  should’st  chide 
**  My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide — 

“  Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 

‘‘  Was  mine — then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me !’  p.  3. 

•  With  cautious  steps'the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade  * 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 

I  Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 

I  More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ;  *  p.  30, 

Every  thing  that  in  any  way  impedes  the  progress  of  the 
ffader,  helps  to  destroy  the  effect  of  -  the  passage.  The  spi- 
nteilness  of  Scott  is  never  lost  by  a  want,  of  intelligibility, 
of  Campbell  is  but  too  frequently. 
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Art.  X.  TTie  Christian  Soldier:  A  Sermon  prescheJ  to  tTie'Rcirt. 
ment  of  Renfrew  at  Bridge  Chape),  in  Briatol.  Br 

Samacl  Lowel.  8vo.  1813* 

^HE  close  reserablftfM5C  botwhit  the  mode  CFf  conducting 
worship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  amongst  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  is  wll  known,  and  suffi* 
ricntly  accounts  for  the  predilection  (he  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  generally  evinced  for  dissenting  above  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  when  they  have  settled  in  the  Houthem 
part  of  the  island.  Under  tlie  influence  of  this  partiality 
the  Renfrew  Militia,  accidentally  stationed  at  Bristol,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  of  attending  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowers 
chapel,  a  popular  and  highly  respectable  independant  minister 
at  Bristol.  The  promptneM  with  which  this  request  was 
acceded  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Coloneh  and  ttio' 
General  of  the  district,  Genial  Duller,  to  whom  it  was  re^ 
ferred,  does  the  highc^  honour  to  the  liberality  of  thoss 
gentlemen ;  while  the  presence  of  iipwards  of  500  soldiers, 
devoutly  listening  the  word  of  God,  is  a  striking  spec¬ 
tacle  in  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  well  adapted  to 
part  an  additional  ammation  to  a  Cnristian  preacher.  The 
excellent  author  o#  tlus  sermon  appears  to  have  felt  the 
iii^lse  such  a  circmustance  is  calculated  to  give,  in  its 
fua  force,  and  has  produced  a  discourse,  not  only  suited  to 
tile  immediate  occasionf,  but  of  permanent  utility.  In  illus¬ 
trating  the  Christian  '  warfare,  he  has  delineated  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  enforced  tho  duties  of  a  Christian,  considered 
in  a  military  capucity,  wkh  much  propriety,  delicacy,  and 
animation :  tlie  analogy  is  closchr  pursued,  xvithout  being 
pushed  to  fanciful  eoincidcncesw  llie  sentiments  are  equally 
judicious  and  devout,  and  the  language  highly  animated  and 
impressive,  with  as  much  elci^nce  as  is  suited  to  a  popular 
address.  On  the  whole,  we  leeL  a  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  excellent  discourse  to  the  pubEc,  and  should  cohsiderit 
as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  good,  for  opulent  persons 
to  purchase  a  number  of  them  with  a  view  to  their  gratu¬ 
itous  distribution  amongst  the  soldiery. 


Art.  XI.  Tales  the  or  Infant  Sufierkigs :  containing  the 

Chimney  Sweeper’s  Boy ;  StiEy  Brown,  the  Cotton  Spinner;  the 
Orphans,  a  ballad:  Mary  Davis.  I2mo.  Price  2i.  6d.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Sheffield,  liongmaa  and  Co.  181S.  ^  - 

'T'HIS,  although  an  unpretending,  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant  publication  ;  its  statements  are  founded  upon  facts, 
Htd  iu  taiidoiicy  U  uttiformly  to  the  promotion  of  the  prescst 
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gnd  future  iirclfarc  of  mankind.  The  sufferings  ^  tlio 
Clriinncy  Svfeepev^s  Boy'’  are  universally  known,  and  'alibough 
lA  affect  to  pity  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  raeasures 
which  a  few  philanthropists  have  taken  to  alleviate  them,  kava 
met  witli  but  a  partial  support.  The  Cotton  ^ipinnuig  esta^ 
blishments  seem  to  be  more  extensively  injurious,  and  we  lM|aa 
that  tlie  attention  of  the  public  will  be  kept  alive  to  thef^  Unne* 
cessary  abuses  of  necessary  employinents,  until  the  whole 
the  objections  be  removed.  "  » 

Art.  XII.  Dirtetions  io'seek  ajler  Truths  and  Caviions  against  ^he 
Errors  of  Modern  UmUiriMnism,  In  a  Letter  troiU  a  Miniiter 
to  his  Congregation.  By  W.  Erahs,  Stockport.  8\^o.  pp.  dO. 
Price  Is.  6d.  1813.  .  i  ' 

THE  author  justly  remarks,  tliat  Unitarians  *  have,  of  lato,' 
shewn  a  most  lively  anxiety,  and  a  zeaf  perfectly  novel 
among  them,  for  •  disseminating  tlieir  own  principles  :  they 
employ  missionaries — they  circulate  cheap  treucts — tliey  preach 
controversial  lectures — they  embrace  every  opportunity  to  en- 
the  attention  of  youth — they  neglect  no  occasions  of 
insinuating  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed.’  For  these  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  their  faith,  so 
far  as  they  are  free  from  artifice  and  fraud,  we  are  of  opinion, 
tliat  they  deserve  our  respect  rather  than  our  reprehension ; 
but  when  we  witness  such  strenuous  exertions  on  their  side, 
we  ought  to  feel  it  an  imperious  duty  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  , 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the  good  sense  and 
pious  feeling  displayed  in  this  cautionary  address ;  and  wo 
think  it  will  be  favourably  received  by  many  readers  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  |)astoral  charge.  After  a  variety  of  preli¬ 
minary  remarks  with  res|>cct  to  the  manner  in  which  truth 
should  be  investigated  amd  defended,  the  author  urges  the 
fcllowing  objections  to  the  system  of  Unitarians.  1.  It  is  a 
lystem  that  depreciates  the  Bible.  2.  It  is  a  system  that  de¬ 
grades  the  character  of- Jesus  ChrisL  3.  It  appears  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  that  distinguishes  the  gospel  of  Christ  from  every 
I  other  system  of  religion.  ‘4.  It  is  inefficient  as  to  tlie  great  ends 
to  be  answered  by  tlie  gospel. 
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Art  XIII.  Poems.  By  Three  Friends.  13mo.  pp.  168.  Price 
7s.  boards.  Underwood.  1813. 

^ASCITUR  poeta,  we  acknowledge ;  but  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  verse-aeriter.  Invention  is  the  gift >df  nature 
Jtone ;  but  there  are  <^rlaiii  feelings  in  almost  all  minds,  which, 
y  a  poetical  education,  maybe  fostered  tip  into  a  spurious  kind 
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1§6  .  Poem9  by  Three  Friei^ds. 

of  poetry  :  and  then  there  arc  so  few  ears  so  deficient  as  not  to 
discern  metre,  and  fewer  memories  unprovided  with  a/  store  of 
rhymes.  Here,  then,  are  the  ingredients  of  a  port-folio  of 
Terses  ;  and,  as  money  burns  the  pocket  of  a  child,  verses  are 
sure  to  set  on  fire  the  p  )rt-folio  of  a  youth  ;  and  so  out  comes  a 
dapper  little  hut-pressed  volume.  You  may  always  know  these 
bardlings  by  a  set  of  threadbare  metaphors,  and  su])craiTauated 
feelings, — much  ado  about  harps,  and  shells,  and  strings,  and 
chords, — a  vast  delight  in  moonlight  and  twiiigiit, — an  hysteri- 
cal  inclination  to  cry. — and  a  perpetual  preference  of  the  past  to 
the  present. 

•  'We  by  no  means  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  the  Three  F riends 
before  us ;  they  appear  to  be  persons  of  very  amiable  feelings, 
and  of  cultivated  minds.  Their  verses,  .we  doubt  not,  must 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  the  ijrivate  friends  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  ;  bat  the  public  is  more  fastidious,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  this  little  volume  stands  but  an  indifferent  chance  for 
popularity  among  its  numerous  rivals  in  this  fortunate  day  of 
poetry.  None,  however,  should  be  condemned  unheard:  tw 
dip  into  the  volume,  and  bring  out  the  following  lines. 

Maid  of  the  mountains  I  fare  thee  well,-*- 
I  love  thy  sweet  simplicity. 

And  long  thy  artless  charms  shall  dwell,  ' 

'  In  Memory’s  retrospective  eye. 

Thou  ne’er  hast  seen  the  city’s  crowd, 

Whom  fashion  trains  to  revel  glee ; 

The  polished  manners  of  the  proud, 

Are  all  unknown,  sweet  girl,  to  thee. 

But  thou  hast  charms  surpassing.  these, 

Fairest  where  all  around  is  fair ;  ^ 

Thy  voice  the  softness  of  the  breeze, 

Thy  form  the  lightness  of  the  air. 

Born  in  this  wild,  romantic  glen, 

Thy  cradle  was  the  mountain-side  : 

*  And  nature  soothed  thy  sorrows,  when 

She  bade  her  streams  in  murmurs  glide. 

Sweet  floweret  of  the  wooded  dell ! 

O  !  never  from  these  mountains  go  ; 

Still  in  thy  native  vallics  dwell. 

Nor  seek  yon  distant  world  of  woe. 

For  in  that  busy  world  afar, 

Gay  folly  holds  her  airy  reign, 

Wild  passions  wage  eternal  war. 

'  And  pleasure  only  leads  to  pain. 

But  here  false  pleasure’s  gilded  lure, 

Cheats  not  the  guileless  breast  of  youth; 

But  niodesty  and  virtue  pure. 

Beam  sweetly  from  tbe  eye  of  truth, 
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AK  XfV\  Account  of  nn  itiicorwwn  Appearance  in  the  VUsh  qf 

a  Sheepy  &c.  ;  A\y  Walter  Vaughan,  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  riiysiclans  of  Louebn.  8vo.  38.  Harding.  1813. 

aF  all  the  attrnijiis  at  veseurcli^  for  which  this  scientific  age 
^  is  so  rertiarkublc,  we  never  met  with  any  thing  which  could 
pntond  to  rival  this  meditation  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  on  a  mutton 
chop.  arc  at  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  grave  earnest- 
ni^s  v  iu'*  wliieh  the  investigation  is  prosecuted,  or  the  j>erfect 
inanity  of  the  result.  Passiug  by  a  butcher’s  shop  at  Strood,  Dr. 
Vaughan  saw  a  piece  of  mutton,  •  wdiieh,  as  his  mind  was  then  un- 
occunied  with  other  things,  mad.c  a  deep  impression  on^it.’  lie 
‘thought  it  would  be  a  disyrace  to  him  to  have  neglected  the 
fcet ;  and  lie  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  inquire  into  it  because 
he('onld  neither  account  for  it,  nor  fore ’tee  any  practical  utility 
rhich  wfh  likely  to  result  from  Uiitbrtinuitely,  however, 

I  it  (lid  not  occur  to  him  purchase’  a  portion  of  this  aiiiih;J 
1 ‘phenomenon.’ 

‘From  this  omission,  however,  lie  had  nearly  lost  forever  the  ad- 
\antage  which  he  now  enjoys,  of  poss(?ssing  a -part  of  the  •'.utton; 
but  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  cf  his'fainily*  and  relatliig 
he  had  seen,  he  received  a  present  of  cliops,  cut  from  the  very  muttoii 
he  was  describing.  The  reader  may  easily  conceive  how  grateful  it 
, was  to  him,  &c*  p.  3. 

Having  thus  got  ‘  popS(*sdou’  of  his  treasure  he  sets  him-, 
sell  to  the  business  of  nnhing  experiments  and  inquiries  ;  and 
then  indiiiges  a  train  of  moral  and  philosophical  rcllcetions 
suggested  by  a  subject  so  truly  interesting  and  important.  The 
e\[H:;uneirs  are  ihirteen  in  number  ;  but  it  does  not  ajipear  that 
the  author  subrnitted  his  drops  to  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and, 
indei.d,  he  expressly  says,  at  the'  end  of  his  jireface,  that  ‘  the 
mutton  cliop  which  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
p)ing  pages,  is  deposited  {not  iu  the  stomach  of  the  authorLbut) 
the  haiuls  of  the  pubiislier.’  Of  the  reflections  the  following 
will  probably  sufiice. 

*  Whot  changes  might  take  place  in  an  animal  converted  into  a  ve¬ 

getable,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  perhaps  such  a  conversion  has  not 
yet  been  showu  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  in  the  subiect  of  this  paper. 
And  as  the  circumstances  tliat  occasioned  it  are  unknown,  we  should 
perhaps  wait  till  a  similar  conversion  is  observed,  and  the  circura-' 
nances  of  it  well  ascertained,  before  we  presume  to  enter  into  any  ge¬ 
neral  speculations  respecling  it.’  p.  34*.  *  ' 

*  If  it  be  to  suffer  a  delusion,  to  believe  ”  that  plants  as  well 
*5  animals  are  composed  of  an  organised  body  ’  and  an  imma- 
^al  principle,  and  that  the  death  of  both  consists  in  the  se¬ 
paration  of  this  principle,  the  Writer  prays  that  he  may  continue 
to  suffer  it.  He  is  persuaded  that  it  leads  to  no  violation  of  any 
^sential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  life,  but  that  it  rather  incites 
^adoration  of  the^First  Cause.*  p.  36. 


Art.  XV.  Travels  in  Sweden  during  the  Autumn  of  1812.  K 
Tliomas  Thomson,  M.D.  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mops  and  otbef 
Plates.  4to.  pp.  457*  Price  21. 2s.  Baldwin.  1813. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  ruler  of  the  Swedhli 
nation,  after  a  period  of  cautious  hesitation  which  kept  the  ex-  I 
pectations  of  Euro}>eiii  breathless  suspense,  has  looked  the  despot  I 
in  the  face,  accustomed  to  adjust  the  nalaiice  of  dominion  by  the 
weight  of  his  sword,  has  boldly  stepped  within  the  magic  circle 
>  which  fear  had  drawn  around  him,  and  driven  the  unmasked 
wizard  from  his  enchanted  ground, — the  country  which  sent 
forth  a  Gustaviis  Vasa,  emerges  from  its  insignificance;  and, 
though  deficient  in  weight  of  population  and  extent  of  resources, 
commands  attention  by  the  prominence  of  its  situation,  and 
the  importance  of  its  influence  among  the  belligerent  powers. 
Few  persons  expected  that  Sweden  could  furnish  more 
than  its  contingent  of  steel  towards  the  decision  of  the 
combat;  but  recent  events  have  prove<l  that  it  deserves  no¬ 
tice  for  other  productions  than  its  iron  ore  and  its  speci¬ 
mens  of  sahlite  and  automalite.  We  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  descendants  of  those  men  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
for  the  liberties  of  Germany  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  or 
bled  as  victims  to  the  mad  ambition  and  foolhardy  courage  of 
Charles  XI I :  we  wish  to  know,  in  their  homes  and  at  tlieir 
hearths,  those  men  who  entrusted  their  laws,  their  religion,  and 
tlieir  lives  to  a  foreigner,  the  dependent  of  a  tyrant,  and  were 
justified  in  their  stake  by  the  result  of  the  throw. 

To  gratify  this'  curiosity,  Dr.  Thomson,  on  his  return  from 
Sweden,  presents  the  public  with  an  elegant  quarto,  from  which 
We  learn  that  *  tliey  always  mix  mustard  and  sugar  at  their 
meals a  peculiarity  which  forcibly  struck  our  intelligent  tra- 
vellw,  and  which  he  ^  had  the  curiosity  to  try  and  foiiiul  not 
bad  that  their  ‘  table-cloths  are  never  removed,  so  that  they 
JiSitve  no  occasion  for  our  fine  mahogany  tables  that  ‘  their « 
tea  is  just  as  bad  as  their  coftee  is  good that  the  peasants 
•^'are  all  clean  and  well  dressed  in  coarse  blue  cloth,  roanufac* 
tnred  m  Sweden,’  and  that  they  are  ‘  amiable  and  innocent,* 
though,  strange  to  tell,  they  had  the  impudence  to  charge  the 
Doctor  and  his  companions  no  less  than  two  shillings  and 
eightpence  for  dinner,  a  night's  lodging  and  breakfast,  and 
even  'to  demand  money  for  a  nail  to  mend  his  carriage,  not* 
withstanding  the  Doctor  intimated  the  ipiprojMriety  of  thcit 
conduct  by  driving  off  without  paying  them  :  tliat  ^  they  are 
fond  of  pillars  witliout  capitals,’  as  he  saw  several  in  the  front 
of  their  houses  ;  and  that  the  Dalecariians  ‘  wear  long  whitish 
grey  coc^  coats,  with  buttons  seemingly  of  horn  or  leather, 
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pd  In  shape  somewhat  similar  to  the  Eng^lish  jockey  coat,  bu| 
more  clumsily  made,’  and  that,  in  *  short,  they  may  be  considered 
the  Quakers  of  Sweden,’  though  ‘  their  military  character 
itands  very  high.’  Now  this  is  not  merely  a  specimen  but 
almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  learned  Doctor’s  original 
remarks  on  the  Sw^edish  nation,  acquired  during  a  stay  which, 
iideed,  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven  weeks,  but  which,  in  spito 
gf  the  often-tiraes  execrated  tardiness  of  travelling  in  Sweden, 
enabhnl  him  to  traverse  1200  miles  of  country.  A  schoolboy  of 
fourteen,  whose  remarks  on  men  and  manners  in  the  descrip* 
iou  of  his  journey  to  a  boarding-school,  were  not  more  per-« 
tinent  than  .  what  the  reader  can  glean  from  the  work 
before  us, 'would  stand  little  chance  of  an  increase  of  pocket** 
money;  and  if  his  narrative  were  drawh  up  in  as  careless  Ian- 
pia^e,  would  hardly  escape  condign  punishment.  How  Dr# 
Tbumson,  a  professed  author,  could  risk  his  reputation  by 
tflixing  his  name  to  such  a  performance,  we  know  not. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  principal  intention,  however,  in  visit¬ 
ing  Sweden,  was,  not  to  study  the^  population  but  the  strati-^ 
Mon,  not  the  men  but  the  minerals.  And  though  six  or 
seven  weeks  are  a  very  short  period  for  geological  researches, 
ve  do  not  doubt  that  our  author  contrived  to  collect  many  in¬ 
teresting  observations  on  gneis  and  floetz  foimatioiis,  and  to 
gain  much  useful  information  by  conversation  with  the  Swedish 
mineralogists,  and  by  inspecting  their  cabinets.  Much  of  this 
mass  of  knowledge,  though  valuable  to  the  possessor,  would 
lotadmit  of  being  communicated  to  otliers  who  had  not  similar  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  and  judging ;  and  much  would  be  too  vague 
V)  be  submitted  to  the  public,  without  great  danger  of  mislead- 
iug  more  frequently  than  instructing.  Some  useful  and  market¬ 
able  obserN^ations  would  how'ever  remain,  and  an  acknowled^d 
mineralogist  miglit  have  been  expected  to  communicate  thes^ 
m  an  intelligible  form  to  his  British  brethren.  These  morsels 
le  diligently  sought  after,  through  the  mire  of  dull  adventure, 

I  complaints  of  bad  servants,  broken  carriage  wheels,  and  all 
list  of  miseries  experienced  hj  the  lovers  of  turnpike  roads# 
^orwere  we  wholly  disappointed.  We  learnt  that  the  greater 
part  of  Sweden  consists  of  gneis,  and  that  in  the  southern  part  6f 
)be  kingdom,  there  are  no  considerable  elevations.  We  found 
“‘teresting  descriptions  of  a  number  of  hills  in  West  Gothland 
Nerike,  consisting  apparently  of  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
floetz  formation.  The  accounts  of  several  of  the  principal 
as  those  of  Falilun  and  Daimemora,  appear  to  be  ac- 
C'irite ;  and  the  floetz,  coal,  and  chalk  fonnations  in  Sconiit 
*^ilso  properly  mentioned,  though  the  Doctor  in  his  remarks 
latter,  betrays  his  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tbo 
formations  of  this  couutrv.  But  few  thanks  are  due  to 
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Ih*.  Thomson  for  all  this,  except  for  the  merit  of  doing  (jr 
gettinsj  done  into  English, — such  as  it  is, — the  remarks  pub. 
Kshed  by  Swedish  mineralogists,  particularly  Hisinger’s  Mine- 
ral  (ieograpliy  of  Sweden.  As  for  the  Doctor’s , own  col¬ 
lections,  he  says, 

•  •  I  have  to  regret  that  the  ppecimens  which  I  collected  during  my 
journey  hare  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  drawing  my  descrijttions  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from 
observations  written  down  at  the  time.  Scmie  difficilltrcs  will  perhaps  { 
remain  unresolved  till  my  8t>ecimens  arrive.  For  when  I  happened 
to  meet  with  a  rock  which  I  could  not  readily  name,  I  satisfied  my¬ 
self  with  collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens’  to  decide  the 
point  at  home,  when  I  should  have  leisure  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

want  of  these  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  such  determinatioa 
at  present.’  pp.  41,  42. 

In  order  to  begin  ah,  oco.  Dr.  Thomson  sets  off  from  Leith 
Roads  and  specifies  wiiuli  and  weather  on  his  jtassage;  gives  us 
a.  valuable  receipt  against  sea  sickness  which  we  dare  not  pi¬ 
rate;  and  inserts  a  solution  of  the  usual  problem  on  the  globes— 
given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  two  places  to Jind  their  dis¬ 
tance — in  which  he  unfortunately  substitutes  cotangent  for 
cosine.  Tlie  colour  of  tlie  sea  ‘  put  him  much  in  mind  of  the 
blue  cakes  used  by  laundresses  for  bluing  their  linens,’  and 
from  the  difference  of  colour  when  ilie  sun  shines  and  in  cloudy 
weather,  he  infers,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  beyond  our  capa¬ 
city,  ‘  that  the  colour  depends  entirely  upon  tlie  depth  of  the 
sea.’  At  (jlottenburg  he  mot,  of  course,  Avith  custom-house 
officers,  and  liad  some  difficulty  in  procuring  accommodations,— 
circumstances  which  are  projierly  enlarged  upon.  The  town,  the 
manufactures,  and  tlie  mannei's  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  described 
with  more  minuteness  tluui  judgment..  We  are  also  presented 
with  tables  of  coins,  bank-notes,  &c.  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
persons  wlio  had  put  the  Doctor  under  obligations  by  their  chi- 
litics.  II  ere  he  purchased  a  vehicle,  the  source  of  much  sub¬ 
sequent  distress,  in  whieh,  on  the  28th  of  August,  our  Doctor 
and  his  companions  sot  out  in  quest  of  adventures. — The  talb 
of  Trollliatte,  us  may  be  supposed,  arrested  his  attrition. 

‘  They  constitute  an  object  that. must  ever  be  viewed  with  asto¬ 
nishment  and  delight.  The  river  above  the  falls  is  nearly  a  mile 
broad ;  but  at  Trollhattc  it  is  coiiiined  by  two  low  hills  of  gneiss  into 
a  very  narrow  channel,  which  is  rendered  still  less  by  several  rocky 
islands  scattered  through  it.  The  falls  are  four  in  number,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  space  of  two  miles.  The  whole  height  from  wliich  thi 
water  descends  amounts,  w  e  were  told,  to  100  feet.  Tliis,  divide 
by  four,  gives  only  25  feet  for  the  height  of  each  fall.  There  i 
therefore,  no  visib'e  fall  as  in  some  rivers,  I  mean  no  visible  interri 
bttween  the  river  and  the  boUoni  in  any  place,  as  whew  water 
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Iruni  a  spout ;  all  that  we  see  is  the  water  raoving  with  prodigi 
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rapidity,  boiling  up  in  eveiy  pl^ce,  all  covered  over  with  tbani. 
The  vapour  rises  visibly  in  the  form  of  steam.  The  noise  which 
this  vast  body  of  water  makes  in  foiling  at  such  a  rate  for  the  space 
oftwo  miles  is  prodigious,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  There  is  one  fall  of  sixty  feet,  but  only/a  small  part  oftha 
river  goes  that  way/  pp.  S4,  ^  •;  .  '  > 

As  our  author’s  route  through  West  Gothland;  tliis  af« 
forded  a  good  excuse  to  copy  a  list  of  all  tlie  quadrupeds  and 
birds  found  iu  the  province,  from'  the  IVIemoirs'of  the  Swedisli 
Academy,  and  to  insert  a  plate  of  F*alco  Umbriiius. 

The  ceremonies  usual  at  the  gates  of  all  vyalled  towns  on  the 
continent,  highly  offended  Df.  Thomson  at  Oreho,  and  -he 
earnestly  declaims  against  their  impropriety.  This  being  the 
place  where  the  Diet  occasionally  meets^  we  have  an  account 
of  the  four  orders,  the  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  the  Peasants,  and 
the  Burghers,  Avith  tables  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  each* 
It  is  remarkable,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  injury  to  the  eoun- 
try,  that  proprietors  of  land,  not  of  noble  families,  are  neither 
re 'resented  i\\  the  Diet  iior  are  qualified  to  sit  in  it ;  the  nobles 
in  general  rule  the  decisions  of  the  Whole  body,  though  Dr. 
Thomson  mentions  some  circumstances  indicative  of  the  in-* 
Huence  of  the  i)ei\sants4 

I  the  celebrated  chemist,  Scheele,  died  as  att' apothecary  at 
ig,  Dr.  Thomson,  oh  arriving  at  that  place,  introduces 
interesting  anecdotes  respecting^bini,  tending  to  confirm 
bseryation  which  has  been  Trequently  made,  that  na 
e  of  sciei>lific  merit,  however  exalted,  can  of  itself  insure 
‘  possessor  independence  or  even  comfort/  '  •  n 
r  author  $pent  three  weeks  at  Stockholm,  winch  aflferded 
fjdJ  lei^uro  to  satisfy!  himself  about  every  thing  r^arka- 
at  was  to  be  found  jp  it/  and  the  contents '  of  hi^  tJummon 
-book  are  vgry'generpu^ly  ^omihunij^ated  to  thc'reddefV’V  ff 
ib^tancc;  he  upt  accurate  than  the  language/ 
be  of  doubtful  authority.  ..  -  ‘  f  " 

'he. Swedish  church  is  the  Lutheran,  and  the ‘service,,  os  far  as 
Id  judge,  ibeers  a  ccwMidcral^e  T^seinblanceitotliat.Of  the  cbufch 
gland.  The  Swedes  have  a  common  •prayer  book.  . .  The  service 
s  with  p^lnlis,"  which,  as  far  as  l  coUld  jud^e  by  the  ear^iirece 
^e.  The  org^  - plays,  and  all  die  congregation  joior  in  the 
tg.  Tile  pri^  then  re^  prayers  <  at*  the  altar.  ^  <  The  singiag  was 
Md  pnwers'wei^  again  read.  This  continued  iwaoon- 
^le  time,-  and  to.  roe  who  did  not  understand  'Che  language  k 
lot  a  little  fatiguing.  Last  of  adl  a  dergymao'  Mreot  up  ibtOidve 
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as  the  sermon  was  finished  the  clergyman  went  out;  psalms  began, 
and  the  service  concluded/  pp.  99,  100. 

After  a  dissertation  on  the  Swedish  language,  for  which  a 
six  weeks  stay  in  the  country  must  have  eminently  qualified 
him,  •Dr.  Thomson  introduces  two  really  interesting  political 
chapters  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  on  the  late  revolution.  A  great  part  of  this  information, 
we  must  however  observe,  our  author  has  only  the  honour  of 
translating  or  transcribing. 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  formed  of  the^  Swedish  revolution  in 
..  England,  it  appears  that  the  well-informed  in  Sweden  unani¬ 
mously  esteem  it  the  best  step  that  could  have  been  taken  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  character  of  Gustavus  IV.  was  an 
incongruous  mixture  of  opposite  qualities, — inflexible  obstinacy 
and  pusillanimous  cowardice — every  virtue  which  could  make  i 
private  man  beloved  in  society,  and  every  failing  which  could 
incapacitate  a  monarch  from  benefitting  his  country — a  reve¬ 
rence  for  religion,  esteemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  roadhcss  to 
those  who  were  incapable  of  appreciating  its  worth,  and  an  un¬ 
bounded  ambition,  equally  inexplicable  without  the  supposition 
of  insanity,  to  those  who  respected  his'  religious  principles. 
His  precipitation  and  want  of  resolution  had  embroiled  liim 
with  almost  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  while  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Russians  in  Finland,  had  annihilated  the  greater  part  of  the 
.Swedish  army. 

*  The  army  of  the  west  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  Norway, 
and  the  Norwegians  had  actually  invadea  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
supplementary  army  of  30,000  men  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  oartly 
by  w^t  of  clothing  and  exposure  to  severe  cold,  ana  partly  by 
being  sent  upon  services  quite  unsuitable  to  the  tender  age  of  the 
troops,-  who  were  mostly  boys  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The .  treasury  was  absolutely  exhausted;  and  the  vicdent  taxes  to 
which  the  king  had  recourse  were  so  tyrannical  and  unjust  that  they 
could  not  be  levied.  The  whole  money  remaining  for  ca^“^ 
•the  war,  I  'have  been  credibly  informed, '  did  not  exceed  2,0001 
sterling.  .Mean  while  four  separate  armies  were  preparing  to 
vade  uie  kingdom  on  every  side.  Two  'Russian  armies  were  ready 
to  march ;  the  one  from  Obo  .over  the  ice  was  destined  to  takepo*' 
‘S^ibn  of  Stockholm,  an  open. town  and  incapable  of  any  def^J 
the  other  was  to  proceed  ,  from  the  north  and  fall  down  uponD^ 
carlia  and  Nerike.  A  French  and  Danish  army  in  conjunction 
to  cross  the '  Sound  unon  the  ice.  •  But  they  were  fortunately 
vented  the  sudden  oreaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the 
some  British  ships  of  war.  Finally,  the  Norwegian  anny 
command  of  Prmce  Augustenburg  was  to  take  possession  of 
land  and  West  Gothland.  Such  was'  the  weakened  state  of  the  nwcfl 
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dishartnyy  which  in  one  year  had  been  reduced  from  about  100,000 
men  to  a  comparatively  small  number ;  such  the  discontent  both  of 
the  officers  and  men  ;  such  the  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
that  very  little  resistance  could  have  been  opposed,  and  Sweden  must 
infallibly  have  been  overrun  and  divided.  In  this  dreadful  dilemma, 
when  no  hope  was  left,  tlie  country  was  saved  by  an  unforeseen  re¬ 
volution,  which  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  unworthy  hands  of 
Gustavus,  and  saved  the  country  from  partition  by  a  speedy  and  ne¬ 
cessary  peace.^  p.  130. 

The  origin  of  the  conspiracy  is  still  enveloped  in  obscurity  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  joined  at  an  early  stage .  bv  the 
army,  and  spread  with  rapidity  all  over  the  kingdom.  A  day 
was  at  length  fixed  when  the  King  was  to  be  arrested,  the 
western  array  concluded  a  truce  with  Prince  Augustenburg, 
jHibiishcd  manifestos,  and  marched  towards  Stockholm  ;  but  the 
8th  of  February  had  been  suffered  to  pass  by  in  the  metropolis 
without  putting' the  intended  scheme  into  execution.  On  the 
!3th  of  March  the  proceedings  of  the  army  having  become 
kuown  in  Stockholm,  the  conspirators,  headed  by  Baron  Ad- 
lerereutz,  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  intentions.  The  King  was 
preparing  to  make  his  escape  to  Nykoping,  the  gates  of  the 
palace  were  shut,  and  expostulations  were  used  to  prevent  his 
departure. 

‘  Baron  Adlercreutz  went  round  and  desired  those  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  gates  and  the  other  parts  of  the  palace  to  be  vigilant  on 
their  parts,  and  having  collected  a  number  of  officers,  he  entered 
the  King’s  room.  When  the  door  opened  the  King  seemed  sur¬ 
prised;  the  Baron  immediately  approached  and  said,  **  That  the 
public  mind  w^as  in  the  utmost  irritation  from  the  unfortunate  state 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  his  Majesty^s  intended  de¬ 
parture  from  Stockholm :  that  the  higher  officers  of  state,  the  troops, 
and  the  most  respectable  citizens  had  encouraged  him  to  represent 
the  consequences  to  his  Majesty,  for  which  purpose*'-— here  the  King 
loudly  exclaimed,  “Treason!  you  are  all  corrupted  and  shall  be 
punished!”  The  Baron  answered,  “  We  are  no  traitors,  but  wish 
to  save  your  Majesty,  and  our  country.”  The  King  immediately 
^rew  his  sword,  the  Baron  rushed  upon  him  and  seized  him  round 
the  waist,  while  Colonel  Silfyersparre  took  the  sword  out  of  his  hand ; 
the  King  then  cried  out,  **  They  are  gofng  to  murder  me,  help ! 

1*^ — They  endeavoured  to  re-assure  the  King,  and  he  promised 
to  be  more  composed  if  they  would  return  his  sword ;  this  request 
they  endeavoured  to  evade,  and  when  the  King  obstinately  insisted 
^  It,  he  was  told  that  in  this  respect  he  could  not  be  gratided,  nor 
^  permitted  any  more  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
Ihigdom. 

‘  After  some  hesitation  and  argumentations,  the  Baron  had  the 
to  persuade  the  guards  to  remain  tranquil.  Pr^er  i^ula- 
*‘ons  were  then  made  for  the  security  of  the  capital.  The  citizens 
'oousted  guard  at  the  bank  and  public  offices,  and  the  streets  were 
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kept  quiet  by  patroles  of  the  burgher  cavalry  and  cuirassiers,  who  had 
orders  not  to  molest  any  person  who  was  not  openly  riotous. 

/  Mean  while  tlie  King  had  entreated  to  be  spared  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the^oific^rs  who  ha^  been  concerned  in  his  arrest,  and  who 
had  been  left  with  him  by  Baron  Adlefcreutz  in  order  to  secure  his 
])brson.  They  retired  in  consequence,  and, Count  Ugglas  and  Gene¬ 
ral, Count  Sfrdmfelt  were  sent  in  to  his  Majesty  to  endeavour  to  tran¬ 
quillize  hiin.  The  King  contrived  to  draw  General  Strdmfelt’s  sword 
from  the  scabbard,  and  when  the  General  missed  it,'  and  entreated  to 
have  it  returned,  his  Majesty  answered,  that  the  General  was  just  as 
good  a  General  as  he  a  King  without  a  sword.  Baroii  Adlercreutz, 
w’ho  had  just' returned,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  thought 
it  necessary  that  some  officers  should  be  placed  in  the  room  as  a  guard 
upon  the  King,  He  went  out  accordingly  to  procure  them,  and  the 
King,  seeing  him  return  with  two  officers  through  the  door  that  had 
been  demolished  by  the  guards,  immediately  made  his  escape  through 
the  opposite  door,  and  locked  it  behind  him. 

.  ‘  The  Baron  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  would  result  from 
the  escape  of  the  King,  leaped  against  the  door  and  burst  it  opeu, 
aad^  ran  in  pursuit  of  him.  In  the  next  room  there  is  a  spiral  stair- 
case,  open  all  round,  which  leads  up  tO  the  Boor  above.  When  the 
Baron  entered  the  room,  he  saw  the  King  on  the  highest  step  of 
this  stair.  He  threw  a  bunch  of  keys  m  the  Baron’s  face,  and  ira* 
mediately  disappeared.  When  Baron  Adlercreutz  got  to  the  top  of 
the  stair,  the  King  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  By  accident  he  took 
the  sarhe  road  as  the  King,  and  meeting  some  servants  in  the  way, 
was  by  them  directed  in  his  pursuit.^  But  he  reached  the  court  of 
the  palace  without  having  seen  the  King.  Gustavus  had  been  so 
precipitate  in  his  escape,  that  he  fell  in  the  stair  and  hurt  his  arm 
se\erely. 

‘  When  the  King’s  escape  was  made  known,  the  whole  conspira¬ 
tors  were,  filled  with  consternation,  and  rushed  in  a  body  to  de 
court  of  the  palace  to  endeavour  to  intercept  his  Majesty’s  flight. 
Greift',  keeper  cf  the  King’s  game,  had  precipitately  descended  the 
great  stair,  and  was  t]\e  first  thut  reached  the  court.  He  saw  the 
King,  with  hi's  sword  in-liis  hand,  making  towards  the  only  gate  tliat 
hadbeea  left  open.  As  scOn  as  Grieff  overtook  him,  the.  King  made 
a  violent  push  at  him,  but  with  so  rfnsteady  an  arm,  that  the  sword 
passed  up -fthe  sleeve  of  Grieff’s  coat,  ’and  only  slightly  wounded 
him.  HtSiSivord  being  thus  entangled,  Ihs  breath  gone,  and  his 
/strength  exhausted,  he  was  easily  overpowered.  He  was  carried  up 
stairs,  and  at  his  owU  desire  taken  into  the  white  room.  He  was 
•there  set  down  upon  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  and  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  late  unfortunate  Queen 
of  France,  t  He  remained  quiet  the  whole  day.  Not  the  small^ 
disturbance  took  place  in  the  capital,  no  displeasure  w^as  testified  by 
the  pdople,  and  the  theatre  in  the  evening. was  crowded  by  an  unu¬ 
sual  number  of  spectators.”  pp,  135 — 138.  • 

The  lihke  of  SuderniUuia,  vinde  to  Gustavus,  was  placed  at 
'Hie  head  of  the  governmeut.*  OiistaVus  abdicated  the  throm 
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I)ya\vritieh  iustriinieiit  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  the  Duka 
jjccndcd  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  The  in- 
tinnities  of  the  new  monarch  rendered  the  election  of  a  Crown 
prince  necessary,  and  the  choice  of  the  Diet  fell  upon  Prince 
Augiistenbur",  Governor  of  Norway,  a  Prince  beloved  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  tlie  Norwegians,  and  deserving  the  dignity  conferred 
upon  him,*  by  unimpeachable  integrity  and.  unsullied  virtues. 

A  new  constitution  was  frame<l,  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jerta  who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of 
StiUe,  that  it  was  the  object  of  all  parties  to  assimilate  the  Swedish 
constitution  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  attempt  is  indeed  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  particulars  given  by  our  author,  from  which  we 
extract  the  more  important. 

‘  The  government  was  declared  to  be  monarchical  and  hereditary^ 
with  limitation  to  the  issue  male.  The  King  must  be  of  the  true 
evangelical  f  Lniheran )  religion,  and  must  govern  conformably  to  the 
constitution,  with  and  by  the  advice  of  a  state  council,  the  members 
of  wluch  were  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  responsible  for  their  ad¬ 
vice ;  he  himself  being  exempt  from  all  responsibility.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  present  is  bound  to  give  his  advice ;  but  the  privilege  of  deciding 
is  vested  in  the  King,  who  may  determine  in  virtue  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive  In  opposition  to  the  votes  or  opinions  of  all  the  council.  If  the 
King’s  decision  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  every 

I  member  of  the  council  is  bound  to  remonstrate ;  and  if  any  member’s 
opinion  is  not  duly  recorded,  that  member  shall  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  counselling  and  abetting  the  King  in  his  unconstitutional  decision.' 
This  article  renders  the  responsibility  of  the  council  quite  nugatory, 
and  the  constitution  itself  of  no  viue  whatever  before  a  prince  of 
abilities  and  address,  who  may  thus  render  himself  legally  as  absolute 
as  he  pleases. 

‘  The  King  may  conclude  treaties,  after  consulting  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chancellor.  He  may  declare  war  or 
conclude  peace ;  but  before  he  do  either,  he  must  state  his  reasons 
to  the  council ;  the  members  of  which  are  bound  to  give  their  opi- 
nion,  and  are  responsible  for  it.  The  supreme  command  of  the  army 
and  navy  is  vested  in  the  King,  and  the  ultimate  decision  in  all 
matters  relative  thereto,  assisted  by  the  Ministers  of  State  for  this 
service,  who  are  responsible  for  their  advice. — Diplomatic,  civil,  and 
military  employments  are  at  the  King's  appointment,  who  likewise 
^points  the  archbishops  and  bishops ;  bvjt  he  cannot  remove  a  judge 
from  his  office,  except  for  just  cause,  and  on  proof  of  criminality, 
^either  can  he  deprive,  or  cause  any  subject  to  be  deprived  of  his 
xr  ?  liberty,  honour,  or  property,  without  trial  ana  judgment, 
^^either  can  he  harass  or  persecute  any  person  for  his  religious  opi- 
mons,  provided  the  promulgation  of  these  opinions,  or  the  exercise  of 
'hat  religion,  be  not  injurious  to  the  community. 

^  The  King  may  pardon  criminals  and  mitigate  or  commute  punish- 
The  States  are  to  assemble  every  fifth  year  at  Stockholm. 
The  bank  is  under^  their  immediate  controul,  and  the  King  can  im* 
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pose  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  No  . Diet  is  to  con. 
tinue  longer  than  three  months,  unless  business  rec^uire  it.'  No 
officer  of  the  crown  can  influence  the  election  of  any  of  its  members. 
No  member  can  be  accused  or  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  his  actions 
or  expressions  in  his  respective  state,  unless  the  particular  state  to 
which  he  belongs  should  demand  it.  At  each  Diet  a  Committee 
must  be  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers, 
Council,  and  SecreUiries  of  State.  The  restrictions  on  the  press 
were  removed,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  pp.  1^2—^144. 

In  1811  Prince  Augusteiiburg  died,  and  Count  Fersen  be¬ 
ing  suspected  of  having  administered  poison  to  him,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  over  liasty  indignation  of  the  crowd  ;  for  it  was  after¬ 
wards  ascertained,  that  Augustenburg's  death  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  natural  disease. — At  this  juncture  Bernadotte, 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  in  the  north  of  Germany  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army. 

*  By  what  secret  springs  his  election  was  conducted  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  learn.  But  the  nature  of  the  choice,  and  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  lead  one  strongly  to  suspect  the  all-powerful  appli¬ 
cation  of  French  influence.  The  Swedes  all  vehemently  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  influence,  and  affirm  that  the  election  of  Ber- 
nadottc  was  very  much  contrary  to  Bonaparte’s  wishes.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  of  those  persons,  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  the*  subject,  had  any  means  of  acquiring  accuifate  information. 
The  secret  means  employed  were  probably  known  only  to  a  very 
small  number  of  individuals,  and  Bernadotte’s  consummate  pru¬ 
dence,  for  which  he  is  very  remarkable,  will  probably  bury  the 
real  truth  for  ever  in  oblivion,  unless  some  unforeseen  •change  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  should  make  it  his  interest  to  divulge  the  secret, 
p.  145. 

From  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  dignity  of  Crown  j 
Prince,  he  strenuously  resisted  all  applications  to  admit  French¬ 
men  into  places  of  trust ;  he  concluded  peace  with  *  England, 
and  the  plans  of  the  late  campaign  in  Russia  are  said  to  have 
orisrinated  with  liim.  Till  the  moment  arrived  when  he  could 
strike  the  blow  without  a  risque  of  missing  the  victim,  he  pre¬ 
served  the  most  guarded  caution  in  his  conduct,  and,  whatevw 
value  may  be  due  to  his  prudence  as  a  moral  acquirement,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  quality  would  have  been  as  advan¬ 
tageous  in  a  political  view,  to  himself,  his  adopted  country,  or 
Europe  at  large.  lie  renounced  upon  his  election  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Charles  | 
John.  j 

«  When  he  landed  in  Sweden  he  was  met  by  a  nobleman  sent  by  | 
the  Diet  to  receive  him.  As  soon  as  they  met  they  embraced.  -  By  ; 
some  accident  the  two  stars  with  which  they  were  decorated  caugnt  ^ 
hold  of  each  other,  so  that  when  they  attempted  to  separate,  tbe>  | 
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found  themselves  entangled.  “  Monseigneur,**  said  the  Nobleman, 

“  nous  nous  sommes  attach^.**  “  J*espere/*  answered  the  Crown 
Prince  without  hesitation,  qu*il  est  pour  jamais.'*  Soon  after  his 
^ival  in  Sweden,  he  sent  his  wife  and  his  whole  family  out  of  the 
country,  except  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Oscar,  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  at  present  the  rest  of  his  family 
k  in  France.  This  step  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in 
Swreden,  and  much  anxiety  to  know  the  reason  of  a  conduct  appa¬ 
rently  so  unnatural.  A  nobleman  one  day  said  to  him,  that  the 
Swedes  had  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  concern¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Family  ;  that  they  would  of  course  be  very  inquisitive 
about  his  family,  and  on  that  account  he  wanted  to  know  from  his 
Royal  Highness  what  answer  he  should  give  if  any  person  asked  him 
about  the  family  of  the  Crown  Prince:  In  that  case,**  replied 

Bernadotte,  you  may  say 'that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.** 
pp.  147—148. 

The  expense  of  the  Swedish  military  to  their  country,  is 
considerably  diminished  by  allotting  to  every  soldier,  when  not 
called  out,  a  house  and  a  piece  of  gound.  The  efiect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  men  may  be  imagined.  When  collected  for 
drill,  Dr.  Thomson  informs  us,  ‘  the  first  thing  they  do  every 
morning  on  assembling  is  to  sing  a  hymn.  This  practice  they 
likewise  follow  when  tliey  go  into  action.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Gustavus  Adolphus.’ 

After  this  long  digression  our  author  pursues  the  narrative  of 
his  journey  from  Stockholm  to  Upsala.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  monument  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  of  the  three  Stures,  who 
fell  victims  to  the  madness  of  Eric  XIV.  The  university  is  the 
most  celebrated  in  Swetlen,  but  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  and 
is  not  frequented  by  foreigners.  The  number  of  students  is  com¬ 
puted  by  Dr.  Thomson  at  five  hundred  ;  and  he  gives  us  a  list 
of  their  twenty-three  professors,  seventeen  assistants,  seventeen 
magistridocentes,  and  seven  masters  of  the  equestrian  and  polite 


among  others,  we  gather  such  interesting  information  as  the  fol- 
lowing;  .  •  •  '  -  •.  77  ^ -  . 

‘CAROLUS  CHRISTOPH.  PORATH,  hjm  giadiatorii  ma- 

LISTER  ATQU£  AD  CQPIAS  LOCUM  CENTURIOKIS^  TENENS  SUae  in  rt 

Athletica  perithe  scitamenta,  secundum  motus  Palaestricos  '  ad  arma 
itrenue  vibranda,  lubens  impertiet.*  p.  171. 

In  the  library,  our  author  very  properly  noticed  the  celebrated 
CODEX  AROENTEus,.  a  manuscVipt  of  the  four  evangelists^ 
jjsilver  Uncial  letters,  on. purple  vellum,  iii  the.  Gothic  language. 
fh«  translation  is  attributed  to  Ulphilas,  and  referred  to  the 
jourth  or  fifth  century.  .  Dr.  Thompson,  however,  errs  in  declar¬ 
es  the  Oxford  edition  of  this  work  perfefet,  since  more  than  fifty 
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error§  have  l)ecn  discovered  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
alone.  The  house  and  botanic  garden  of  Linnrens,  also  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention  and  regret :  the  latter  is  now  a  perfect  wilderness 
for  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  keep  it  in  order  ;  but  the  new  bo- 
tannic  garden  seems  to  be  extensive  and  wHl  stocked.  The  de- 
cription  of  the  collection  of  minerals  also,  is  thus  elegantly  intro¬ 
duced. 


‘  The  mineral  collection  at  Upsala  is  by  far  the  completest  of  any 
that  I  saw,  during  my  stay  in  Sweden.  By  for  tlie  most  valuable  part 
of  it,  indeed^  perhaps  I  may  say  almost  the  tvholey  was  collected  by  the 
present  Professor  of  Chemistry,  John  Afzelius,  who  travelled  for  the 
purpose,  at  least  as  far  as  Copenhagen  and  Germany,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  successful  in  his  objects.*  p.  181. 

From  Upsala  our  author  proceeded  to  the  iron  mine  of  Danne- 
mora  ;  it  was  first  wrought  as  a  silver  .mine  300  years  ago,  Iwit 
now  yields  antuially  somewhat  more  than  4000  tons  of  the  best 
Swedish  iron  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  exported  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  converted  into  steel.  Twenty-six  otlier  mines  arc  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  province  of  Upland,,  but  none  of  them  equals 
Dannemora,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  metal.  The 
mine  at  Fahlun  is  worked  for  lead  and  copper,  and  yields  about 
3‘2, 0001b.  of  the  former  metal  annually  ;  the  rarer  minerals  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  mine^  arid  that  of  Sala,  are  remarkable  for  the 
im]K>rtance  attached  to  them  in  some  of  our  modern  systems,  and 
for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  specimens. 

Returning  from  Stockholm  to  Nykoping,  w'e  are  favoured,  a 
second  time,  with  tlie  narrative  of  a  disaster  which  befel  one  of 
the  wheels  of  his  carriage,  and  a  repetition  of  his  invectives 
against  Olof  Essen,  the  peasant  who  overcharged'  him  eighteen 
pence  for  horse-hire.  At  Tunaberg  we  liave  a  description  of  the 
mines,  and  heavy  complaints  against  the  conductora  for  their  re¬ 
luctance  to  adopt  modern  improvements  in  the  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  them.  Passing tlirough  Norkoping,' Linkoping,  and  Grenna. 
he  coasted  the  lake  Vetter,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  agitations 
.  of  its  waters,  without  apparent  cause,  similar*  to  those  on  tht* 
Cumberland  and  Scottish  lakes,  attributed  to  bottom  winds. 

‘  The  Swedes  have  hit  upon  an  explanation  which  appears  quitf 
satia&ctory  to  those  who  liac.'upon  its  borders#  .  According  to  them 
there  m  a  communication  under  ground  between  j  the  lake  Vetter,  aod 
the  lake  of  Constance  in  SwiUerl^d.  Hence,  when  the  one  rises  the 
other  falls,  and  when  the  one  is  agitated  so  is  the  other#  This  opi¬ 
nion  they  further  corroborate  by  asserting  that  the.  same  species  of 
fish  are  found  in  both  lakes.  Some  go  so  far  as  tp  affirm,  that  regular 
accounts, of  the  disturbances  in  both  lakes  have  been  kept,  and  that 
'  when  they  were  compared  together  jChey  ,'^eefe  Ipund  to  agree  per¬ 
fectly.’  p.  277.  ^  ‘‘‘  ■  \  'i;  '  ’  '  *  ’  '  •  * 

From  Jonkopin^  Dr.  Tliompsph  visited  Taberg,  an  insidat^ 
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mountain,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  iron-stone  and  green-stone, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  furnishes  iis  with  several  geologic  a 
conjectures  res|)ecting  tlie  formation  to  which  it  belongs,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  they  rest  u^wn  observations  so  imperfect  and  facts  so 
limited  that  we  are  liot  much  the  Wiser  for  them.  At  tielsingborg 
the  Doctor  got  a  peep  at  Zealand,  and  explored  the  coal  works 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  worke<l  to  ad- 
fantage.  The  coal  goes  wholly  to  the  Danes^  whose  enmity 
t^Dst  this  country,  it  seems,  induces  them  to  give  ahigli  prite 
for  it  in;  Sweden,  rather  than  purchase  it  from  the  EngKsh. 

On  the  18th  of  October  Dr.  Thomson  re-embafked  Ut 
burgh  for  Harwich,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  oh  thh  18th  ; 
but  the  whole  account  of  his  journey,  with  all  possible  interpola¬ 
tions,  illustrations,  and  digressions,  which  could  be  adopted,  only 
tiled  310  pages,  Uhd  at  least  100  more  were  requisite  to  give  the 
toluhie  a  tolerable  thickness.  This  quantity  of  co|)y  is  hastily 
suppHed  by  two  chapters  ‘  concerning  Lapland,’  chiefly  borrow¬ 
ed  from  Lhnifl^uk  and  Wahlenberg,  and  a  chapter  on  the  northern 
ptovhices  of  Sweden ;  but  as'  even  this  was  insufficient,  the  Doe- 
I  tor  was  necessitated  to  compile  two  more  under  the  title  of  *  Ge- 
i  leral  View  of  Sweden,’  which,  we  are  Happy  to  say,  contain 

I  flinch  valuable  information. 

Dur  author' s  remarks  on  the  great  diversity  in  the  saltness  of 
sea  water,  are'  creditable  to'  his  character,  as  a  miiicralogist ; 
and  the  fact  deserves  to  he  more  generally  known,  that  the  water 
of  the  Sound  contains  only  one-third  of  the  (quantity  of  salt  found 
iu  au  equal  measure  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  tlie  Water  of 
the  Baltic  less’ tlian’ one-fifth.  The  concluding  paragraph  bears 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  |M)litical  views  : 

‘  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  has  an  opportunity  at  present  of 
Making  a  figure  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  situation  • 
in  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  men  to  be  placed.  By  taking  ah 
retire  part  in  the  next  campaign,  he  may  contribute  essentially  to 
•IriTe  the  French  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  thus  not  only  cover  his  adopt¬ 
ed  country  with  glory,  but  i^cure  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  put  an 
*nd  to  thi*  dreadful  evils  which  have  flowed  from  Bonaparte’s  unprin- 
®pled  ambition.*  -  -  -  —  — 

1  A  few  valuable  statistical  tables  are  interspersed  in  the  work, 

I  ^  sv^joiiied  as  an  appendix,  extracted'  principally  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  geo- 
J^cal  maps  of  Baron'  Hefraeliri,  to  whom,  according  to  Dr. 

I  Inonison,  ‘  mineraloytHts  in  general,  and  Swedhi*  iii  pairti- 
I  cular,  lie  under  very  great  obligations,’  with  a  gcrieral  map  of 
I  he'vciry  highly  acceptable  to  the  geologist.  The 

I  plates  and*  particularly  the  jiortraits  of  the  Ci  owh  Prince 
I  •id  Gustavus' Ailolnhus,  are  no  embellishments  to  the  t^ork. 

I  Voi.  IX.  ‘  E  e 
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Art.  XVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


^0*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  voorhs  in  the  press  will  oblig$ ' 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Informatimi 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if 
eonsistent  with  its  plan* 


Preparing  for  publication,  A  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  to  the  French  Revolution  in 
1 783.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P. 
L.L.D.  F.R.S.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
author  that  this  Work  may  not  exceed 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  but  it  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  four.  He  has  already  expe¬ 
rienced  a  facility  of  access  to  Original 
papers  greater  than,  even  with  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  liberality  of  the  Age  and 
Nation,  be  could  have  ventured  to  hope. 
But  there  are  doubtless  many  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  valuable  Papers  to  whom  he 
has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  known, 
or  of  whose  Collections  he  has  not 
heard.  They  are  likely  t6  be  as  ^esi- 
rous  as  any  others  to  contribute  towards 
an  authentic  History  of  their  Country. 
Trusting  in  their  liberal  character  the 
author  ventures,  in  this  manner,  re¬ 
spectfully  to  solicit  information,  through 
his  Publishers,  concerning  the  Histo¬ 
rical  Papers  in  their  possession,  and 
to  request  access  to  their  Collections, 
in  the  manner,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  they  may  think  fit  to  pre¬ 
scribe. 

In  the  press.  The  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  King  of  England,  collect¬ 
ed  out  of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  Hand. 
Also  KingJames*s  Advice  to  his  Son 
and  that  Monarch’s  Last  Will,  dated 
November  17,  16S8.  The  whole  to  be 
edited,  by  order  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent.  By  the  Rev .  J.  S. 
Clarke,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Historiographer 
to  the  King,  and  Librarian  to  bis  Royal 
Highness.  The  Manuscript  from  which 
the  First  of  the  above  Works  will  be 
printed,  extends  to  four  thick  folio  ve- 
lames,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 


written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Innys,  one  H 
King  James’s  Secretaries,  about  tht 
year  1707 ;  Continual  References  tie 
made,  in  it,  to  the  Original  Merooin, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroye<l  in  France.  The  “  Advice”  will 
be  printed  from  a  Manuscript,  in  a  thin 
quark)  volume.  These  important  His¬ 
torical  Documents  formed  a  part  of  the 
Private  Papers  of  the  Pretender.  They 
were  brought  from  Rome  during  the 
present  year,  1813,  by  Mr.  Bonnini; 
and  are  now  placed  in  the  Library  tt 
Carlton  House.  Communications,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  Life  of  James  II.  are 
respectfully  requested,  by  the  Editor 
from  such  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
Scotch  Families,  as  may  have  any 
Historical  Documents,  belonging  to 
the  Stuarts*  Family,  in  their  posses¬ 
sion* 

Preparing  for  publication,  British 
Biography  of  the  Eighteenth  Centary, 
Contaming  also,  Lives  of  most  of  the 
eminent  Characters  of  the  Present  Age; 
interspersed  with  much  Original  Anec¬ 
dote  and  Criticism,  and  **  forming  t 
Standard  Book  of  Reference  of  such 
extensive  and  varied  Information,  as  to 
be  requisite  in  the  libraries  of  Person 
of  every  Profession.^*  By  A  Society  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Members  of  Oxford 
University.  In  3  vols.  thick  8vo.  834 
will  be  printed  on  royal  Ato.  vellum. 

In  the  press.  The  Pastor’s  Fire-side. 
By  Miss  Porter,  author  of  Thaddeos 
of  Warsaw,  and  Scottish  Chiefs. 
vols.  duodecimo. 

Speedily  will  be  published. 
on  India.  By  Maria  Graham, 
of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  io  W’** 
Illustrated  by  plates.  In  one  toL  fro* 
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.  la  the  preu.  Travels  in  England. 

By  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella.  In 
I  fois.  duodeGimo. 

In  the  press.  ElemenU  of  Electri¬ 
city  tnd  Electm-Cbemistry.  By  George 
John  Singer.  '  illustrated  with  Plates, 
by  W.  Lowry.  In  one  volume  8vo. 

Speedily  will  he  published,  llliistra- 
liooi  of  the  Huttonian  Theory.  By 
Jgho  Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philwophyin  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  F.R.S.  Lendon,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh.  Second 
,  Edition,  with  Additioas.  One  volume 
quarto,  with  engravings. 

Preparing  far  publication.  The  whole 
if  the  Papers  communicated  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  by  the 
hte  John  Smeaton,  F.ll.S.  Including 
his  Treatise  on  Mills,  illustrated  with 
pistes,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  to  cor- 
Nspond  with  his  ReporU  and  Estimates 
ID  three  volumes. 

In  the  press.  Pentateacbua  Ormcua 
e  Codice  Alexandrino,  Qui  Loiidi,ni  in 
Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  Asserva- 
Typis  ad  Similitudiuem  ipsius 
eodicis  Scripturm  Fideliter  Descviptus 
cun  et  Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Baber, 
A.M.  Masei  Britannici  Bibltotbacarii. 
The  Pentateuch  wHI  be  printed  from 
the  Text  of  the  Aleanudrian  Manuscript, 
page  for  page,  column  for  column,  line 
(or  line,  letter  for  letter,  with  types  per-  . 
fectly  resembling  the  Original,  and  cast . 
lolely  for  the  purpose  of  editing  this 
Dost  venerable  Manuacriph  The  ob¬ 
literations  occasioned  by  time,  and  the 
alterations  or  restorations  made  by  mo¬ 
dem  hands,  will  be  all  faithfully  noticed. 
The  Work  will  be  published  in  Three  • 
Parts,  printed  in  Imperial  Folio  to  cor- 
reapopd  with  the  Portioas  of  this  Ma- 
anicript  already  printed  in  Fac-simile, 
the  Book  dt  Psalms  and  the  New 
TestamenL  The  price  (to  Subscribers) 
«feach  Part  of  the  Peulateucb,  printed 
OD  Paper,  will  be  11.  Bs. ;  and  on  vellum 

.  Il.SUte,Sta-d  near  Manchester,  has 
jothe  press  a  volt  me  of  Sermons,  never 
Buori  published,  selected  from  Manu- 
•®^pt»*  and  preached  by  the  following 
"^onfbrmists ;  Oliver  Heywood  of 
^ey,  'I^mas  Jullie  of  Althome, 
R*flry  Kewcombe  of  Manchester,  ami 
Heikllebury  of  Holcome.  Bio- 
J^hiei  of  the  Authors  will  be  prefixed 
^  sermons,  containing  an  account 


of  their  sufferings  for  Nonconformity, 
many  particulars  of  which  are  taken 
from  their*  private  papers,  with  which 
the  Editor  has  been  favored  by  some  of 
th(  ir  descendants. 

On  the  first  of  March,! 8 14, will  be  pub- 
lished.  Price  four  shillings.  No.  1.  (to  be 
continued  monthly)  of  Restitute;  or  the 
Titles  and  Characters  of  Old  Books  in 
English  Literature,  and  their  Authors, 
Revived.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
K.  J.  No  more  copies  than  are  sub¬ 
scribed  for  before  the  ^th  of  February 
will  be  printed ;  and  they  who  wish  ,to 
possess  it  are  requested  to  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  fheir  names  to  the 
publishers,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  insure  them  copies. 

Mr.  Wm.  iaques,  Private  Tutor,  and 
Translator  of  Professor  Franck’s  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  has  in 
the  press,  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Death,  (with  extracts 
■from  the  Letters)  of  Christlicb  von 
Exper,  son  of  Dr.  Von  Exper,  Physi¬ 
cian  to  hii  Prussian  Majesty  ;  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life,  at  the  early  Age  of 
Ten  Years  and  Four  Months.  Together 
witbthe  Testimonies  of  ProfessorFranck, 
and  Uis  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Anbolt. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cobb'in  has  in  the  press. 
Plain  Reasons  for  Infant  Baptism,  in 
which  the  subjects  and  mode  of  that 
ordinance  are  considered,  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  desigaed  for  Christian  Parents 
and  Candidates  for  Adult  Baptism. 

.  A  Gentleman  has  in  the  press,  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  claim  of  Sir  William 
Cavendish  to  be  the  author  of  that  cu¬ 
rious  and  popular  piece  of  biogra¬ 
phy  Cavendish’s  Life  of  Wolsey,  in 
which  are  considered  other  questions 
connected  with  that  interesting  work 
and  with  the  personal  history  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  author. 

Moscow,  the  Cremlin,*  Leipsic,  Dres¬ 
den,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  Hamburgh,  Bcc.  Mr.  Bowyer 
intends  to  publish  a  Series  of  Twelve 
Views,  commemorative  of  those  Recent 
Triumphs  so  honourable  to  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  so  important  to  the  Integrity 
of  Nations^  and  the  General  Happiness 
of  Mankind.  Prefixed  to  the  Views  wHl 
be  a  brief  chronological  narrative  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  retreat  of  the  French 
Armies  from  Moscow,  and  continued  to 
the  period  of  puhlication  which  it  is 
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l>op«U  will  Dot  be  exte^led  beyond  tbe 
Jfintof  March  next.  This  Work  will 
be  printed  by  Mr.  Bensle^^  on  Super 
Royai  Folio,  ^e  sanie  aize  ae  Mr. 
Bowycr’s  Works  from  Sir  Robert 
AinsUe’s  Collection  ;  and  .as  the  Views 
will  be  coloured  in  like  manner  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Original  Drawings,  they  will 
a^onl  the  most  accurate  ideas  of  tbe 
cosi.ume  and  manners  of  tbe  various 
Countries,  and  form  a  very  valuable  ap* 
pelage  to  the  Works  of  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie.  The  whole  will  be  delivered 
together  in  boards,  Price  Four  Pounds. 
No  Money  to  be  paid  till  tbe  Work  is 
delivered,  nor  are  tbe  Subscribers  then 
obiiired  to  receive  it  unless  it  meets 
their  decided  approbation;  but  those, 
whose  Names  are  first  ins^ed  in  the 
List,  will  of  course  be  entitled  to  the 
finest  Impressions. 

Dr.  Armstrong  of  Sunderland,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  Facts 
and  Observations  relative  to  the  Puer¬ 
peral  Fever,  in  1  vo|.  octavo. 

In  tbe  press.  Brown’s  (of  Haddiog- 
ten)  Dictionary  ot  the  Bible  in  two 
neat  pocket  volumes  embellished  with 
two  colored  Maps. 

Dr.  Brown’s  History  of  tbe  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathens, 
since  tbe  Reformation  in  two  large  8vo. 
volumes  may  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  February. 

Mr.  Bowyet  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  in  the  course  of  the  Ensuing 
Spring,  an  Engraving,  commemorative 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  beneficial 
efieett,  of  the  British  and, Foreign  Bi¬ 
ble  Society;  from  a  Picture  painted 
By  T.  Stothard,  Esq.  H.A.  The  En¬ 
graving  will  be  executed,  in  the  line 
ntanner  by  one  of  the  first  artists;  and, 
in  order  that  the  utmost  liberality  anti 
fairness  may  be  manifested  in  the  con* 
duct  of  this  untiertaking,  no  Mont  y  is 
to  be  paid  till  the  Delivery  of  the  En¬ 
graving,  nor  will  a  Subacriber  be  then 
bound  to  receive  it,  unless  it  meets  with 
his  most  Decided  Approbation  :  but  it 
is  highly  necessary  that  those  who  woul.l 
wish  to  secure  the  first  and  choicest  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Plate,  should  imm«- 
diately  forward  their  names  to  Mr. 
Bowyer,  the  Proprietor,  No.  80,  Pall 
Mall.  Size  of  the  Plate,  28  inches, 
by  16  inclres — Price  to  Subscribers  (at 
present)  one  Giuiif a  and  a  half — Proof 
.Impressions  two  Guineas.  Subscribers 
residing  in  the  country  will  have  their 
Prints  safely  f)acked  on  rollers,  at  Ibe 
Publisher’s  cxpcnce. 


The  Rev.  Ralph  Wpdj^,  q| 
gow,  proposes  to  publish  in  one 
8vo.  A  Series  of  Discoursfis  ou  tbt  pria. 
cipol  Points  of  tbe  Socinian  CoQtfDvtriv: 
vie.  the  Test  of  Truth,  in  matten  gf 
Religioo.  and  ibe  Principles  accoiding 
to  which  it  should  be  applied— Us 
Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinkyof  Vcnooi 
in  the  Godhead-^he  Supreme  Difindy 
of  Xesus  Chrial — the  Nstuie  and  Poe¬ 
tical  Influence  of  tbe  Doctrioepf  AUmk- 
ment— tbe  Deity,  Personality ,  and  Ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Holy  Spirit— ibt  flci^ 
tural  Import  and  Application  of  tbe 
term  Christian.  Tbe  price  of  tbe  Apr 
to  Subscribers  will  not  exceed  9t.  nor 
that  of  the  common  5s.  Subscriben’ 
oames’will  be  received' by  tbe  poblither 
of  Uiis  Review. 

In  April  next  vfill  be  published  in  oo 
large  volome  ^to.  Price  3J.  A  Liten^ 
H'ttlory  of  the  If ifidle  Ages ;  cotspo* 
bending  an  account  ofi  the  State  of 
Learning,  from  tbe  close  of  the  Beitn 
of  Augnitus,  to  iU  Revival  in  tbe 
fifteenth  century.  By  Uie  &‘V.JuKpb 
Beringtan. 

Shortly'  willibe  pi’hlisbed,  by  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  in  Svo.  fis.  fid.  bds.  Free  ThoogbU 
upon  Methodists,  Actors;,  and  the  It* 
fluence  of  tbe  Stage.  By  Robert  Manse), 
of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York  and  Hull. 
To  which'  is  prefixed,  a  Ditgounw  op 
the  Lawfulness .  and  Unlawjfuluess  of 
Plays,  written  by  the  learned  Fatber 
Caifaro,  Divinity  Professor  at  Paris. 

On  the  1st  of-February  next,  will  bi 
publisht^,  The  First  Number  of  a  N«v 
Edition  of  the  Ancient  Drama;  bciof 
tbe  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustm, 
by  Marlowe.'  This  work'  will  coos’wtof 
a  Selection  of  the  most  •  celebrated  Dra* 
matic'  Writt  IS  who  flourished  pwioas 
to  the  Restoration ;  many  of  whom 
were  Contcmporai^  with  Shakespeare, 
and  whose  Productions'  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Dodslcy,'  or  any  later  Codec* 
tioo.  It  is  iniended  to  form  a  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  new  Editions  of 
roont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  &c.  Ac.  and 
will  ba  completed  in  6  vols.  8vo.  to  be 
published  in  Monthly  Numbers. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication  Me*' 
tapha,  a  Tragedy. 

George  Ormerod,  Esq.  of  Cbarltw» 
near  Chester,  has  in  considerabl^>f* 
wardness,  a  History  of  the  Hundred  o 
Cdishbury,  in  Cheshire,  which  ^ 
bably  followed  by  theother  Hutwed*. 

Mr.  Elton,  translator  of  Heswd, '» 
printing  in  three  octavo  volurnes,  •  pc* 
cimens  (d  the  Classical  FotU  in  a  cure* 
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MMei  Irak  Homr  to  trjr^lo- 
^anili|ta4  Ragltftk  vorec, 
l^lUustr^twl  bj  bio^;iphioal  An4  cri- 

q|(iyUC6S*  I 

^Ir.  KuUvtfon  Bvchs^tan,  author  of 
tbe  SoQM(MPy  of  FobI,  ha« 
ioiiitpresi,  a  practical  rraatiacon  Mill- 
tad  other  wachlaary. 

D^AiUay  haa  uearif'  aeady 
publicatiao,  the.  Wanderer;  or  Fe- 
pie  DiAcuhars*  ia  bae  votyiiMM. 

CfriMOUlf  or  Uia  Minister,  a  Ro> 
by  the  aoiher  of  the  Swus 
in  three  volunieit,  will  soon 

aaOMf. 

Sir  Williaot  'Ouseky’s  'Ttavds  in 
are  in  the  press,  and  ea* 
g^led  tp  foro)  two  large  volumes.  This 
:  fork  viU  coptain  an  account  of* the 
caapiiS  be  visited*  especially  of  Persia, 
froB  which  he  returned  hy  laay  of 
Ameoia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Cunstanti- 
Mple,  and  Smyrna;  and  will  be  il- 
luitrated  by  maps,  views,  and  various 
otkr  eeeravings. 

Dr.  Charles  Badliam,  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  is  printing  a  new  Trans- 
laitSMi  iarep^hip  Ei^ish  ver^e,  with 
the  Latin  text  of  Ruperti,  and  copious 
notes,  ill  two  octavo  volumes. 

Capf,  Loi'kett,  of  the  Bengal  military 
eitablishoient,  is  preparing  for  the 
pm  to  account  of  his  Researches 
moof  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  vyhich  he 
•iiwtely  explored  in  1811.  It  will 
bra  a  quarto  voluq|ic,  ^nd  be  illustrated 
hieairavings. 

Alphoiiso,  king  of  Castile,'  a  Spanish 

Itrifedy,  is  printing  in  a  quarto  vo*» 
luDie. 

Mrs.  West  has  ip  the  prc>s,  Alicia  de 
l^y*  a  historical  novel,  in  three  vo* 

hiBet. 

kr*  Machenry,  author  of  an  im¬ 
proved  Spanish  Grammar,*  will •  publish 
'0  February,  Exercises  on  the  Etymo- 
Syntax,  liiioins,  and‘ Synonyms 
<>IU»e  Spanish  language. 

Ik  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Jehn 
keatoo  ioserted  in  the  Phihi^ophicaJ 
Tnaiactions,  ir.ciudtng  i»is  Tr«atis.coi» 
are  preparing  in  a  quarto  volntrie, 
^correspond  with  his  Reuoris  ^ud  E?- 
‘tfctes. 

i  k*.  s.  B.vnkes,  ineinl)Cf*of  the  Col- 
of  Snr£,i«otis,  has  in  the  press,  a’ 
‘•OatM  oil  the  riisea«‘'8  of  the  Liver, 
t^DiMrd.  I  sot  the  Digestive  Functioirs, 
adinouiioij'  to  persons  ar- 

phog  frouiVann  climates. 


J.  PhiHippart,  Esq.  speedily  will  puU* 
lish,  Memoirs  of  General  Moremii  ;  in¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  b's  cekbriJkd 
oampaigiis.  He  is  also  preparing  kb# 
Lives  of  the  British  Generals,  from  tii# 
period  of  the  Couquest^  on  tbe  piao  o^ 
Campbells  Lives  of  the  Admir#U« 

Mr.  R;  Southey,  has  neprly  readj  for 
piblication,  fnscrqitiqhs  TrlumpbW 
and  Sepulchral,  recording  the  jjf 
tbe  British  army  in  the  PepiqsuJ#. 

Messrs.  Hupiboldt  aud  Bonplm^*b 
Travels  in  South  Am^ica^  ar^  prioki## 
in  French,  with  quinefQils  CDg^avingi# 
4|so  an  EnSflish  Trapslptiop,  by  .Hglmi 
Maria  Witbams,  io  oct#vo,  with  ei^ 
graving^. 

The  6rst  part  of  the.  Mempises  n| 
Lctfres  du  Baron.de  GrimiOf  aukerior,k|| 
tbe  year  1770,  have  lat^y  ht^^P  diaoo- 
vereid  and  printed  in  Paris.  A  selection 
from  them  is  printing,  both  in  French 
and  E'nglish,  on  the  same  plan  as  thn 
fui  nier  volumes  published  in  Lenddfi* 

A  humorous  work  will  soon  appear, 
entitled.  The  School  of  Good  Living,  or 
a  literary  and  historical  Essay*  on 
European  Kitchen,  beginning  with  Cad¬ 
mus,  the  cook  aud  king,  and  ending 
with  the  union  of  cookery  and  che¬ 
mistry. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with 
numerous  corrections,  and  the  addition 
of  several  thousand  word?:,  by  tbe  Rev, 
Henry  J.  7<)d<l,  is  in  a  state  of  great  for¬ 
wardness  for  the  press. 

A  second  e^lition  of  Dr.  Flamiiton*# 
Inquiry  concerning  the  National  Debt 
is  in  the  press  ;  in  which  the  statemeott 
of  our  financial  operations  are  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  including  au 
account  of  Mr.  Vansitlart’s  plan  of 
finance  adopted  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  additional  observations  on 
sinking  furefs. 

Mr.  Elms,  of  Chichester,  is  preparing ' 
a  new  edition  of  Parentalia,  or  Mentoirs 
of  the  f.nniily  of  the  Wrens  ;  with  aaap- 
perrdrx  of  original  letters,  and 'other  va-^ 
lual'lc  documeuts  of  Sir '  Christopher 
Wren,  maiiyof  hi jh' have  never  before 
bi^en  j)ubl;shvd. 

Ttte  Rev.  John  Sharpe  proposes  pub¬ 
lishing  in  a  royal  qn.arto  volume,  a 
'i’ranslutkm  of  William  of  MalmsOury’s 
History  ot  the  Kings  of  * England,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  In  449,  to  his 
times,  inll4*J,  collated  with  authentic 
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MSS.  with  an  introducljon  and 
notes. 

A  superb  and  improved  edition  of 
ibe  Delpbin  Classics,  in  quarto,  to  be 
entitled,  The  Regent’s  Edition  of  the 
Classics,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
and  will  ne  dedicated,  b  j  permission,  to 
the  Prince  Regent. 

The  Rev.  T.  Vivier  has  in  the  press, 
n  new  edition  of  French  and  English 
Dialogues  for  the  use  of  young  ladies. 

In  the  ensuing  Spring  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  S  VoL  royal  4to.  and  a  few 
copies  on  imperial  paper,  printed  by 
W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  in  their  best  man¬ 
ner.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Gray;  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  by 
William  Mason,  to  which  are  sub¬ 
joined  (never  before  published)  Ex¬ 
tracts  Philological,  Poetical  and  Cri¬ 
tical,  from  Mr.  Gray’s  original  Ma¬ 


nuscripts,  selected  and  arranged  bt 
Thomas  James  Maihias.  The  oi>. 
ginal  Manuscripts,  from  wheint 
these  eatracts  have  been  taken,  eerv 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gray  to  ||r. 
Mason,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Stonebevw 
who  left  them  by  Will  to  the  Master  aid 
Fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridjc, 
by  wbqse  desire  this  Publieatioa  vu 
undertaken  by  the  Editor. 

In  this  Edition  will  be  given,  1. 1 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gray,  engraved  fron 
the  original  picture  in  the  possesiioD  of 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  2.  a  View  of  the 
Church  and  Church-yard  of  Stoke,  ii 
Buckinghamshire,  with  the  Tomb  of 
Mr.  Gray  ;  and  3.  a  Fac-simile  ofkh 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church -yard,  en¬ 
graved  from  the  original  in  Mr.  Oray*i 
own  band-writing. 
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BlOCRAniT. 

« 

Some  Details  concerning  General  Mo¬ 
reau,  and  his  last  moments.  Followed  ' 
by  a  short  Biographical  Memoir.  By 
Paul  Svinine.  Charged  to  accompany 
the  General  on  the  Continent.  Em¬ 
bellished  with  a  fine  Portrait,  by  Car- 
dini.  6s.  bds. 

Lives  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Duke 
of  Ripperda,  and  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
three  distinguished  political  Adventurers 
of  the  la^t  century.  Exhibiting  a  View 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
period.  By  George  Moore,  Esq.  8vo. 
Ifis.  bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Home  of  Karnes,  by  the 
Honourable  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler  of 
Woodhouselee,  second  edition,  3  vols. 
Qvo.  price  21.  2s.  bds. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Americm  Septentrionalis;  or, 
a  Systematic  Arrangement  and  De- 
description  of  the  Plants  of  North  Ame¬ 


rica  :  containing,  beside  what  have  bees 
described  by  preceding  Authors,  many 
new  and  rare  species,  collected  duriif 
twelve  years  Travels  and  Residence  in 
that  country.  By  Frederick  Pursh.  1 
vols.  8vo.  II.  ICs.  bds.  And  vitbtbe 
Plates  coloured,  21. 128.  6d.  With  twenty- 
four  Engravings. 

KMJCATION. 

Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter’) 
best  interasts.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  ISmo. 
price  58.  bds. 

The  Pleasures  of  Religion  in 
from  Joseph  Felton  to  his  Son  Chtrlw. 
By  Mary  Grafton,  8va  price  2a. 

A  View  of  the  System  of  Education 
at  present  pursued  in  the  Schools  and 
Universities  of  Scotland.  With  m  Ap* 
pendix*,  containing  communications^* 
lative  to  the  University  of  Cambrkif«» 
the  School  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Perth  Academy :  together  with  a  iwmJ 
detailed  Account  of  the  University 
St.  Andrew.  By'  the  Rev.  M. 

M.  A.  Episcopal  Minister,  Uitk  »»» 
68*  bds. 
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MKDTCINI. 

Volume  IV.  with  Plates,  tome  of 
fkicb  are  beautifully  colour^,  of  Me- 
^jco-Cbinir^ical  Transactions,  publith- 
by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.  'Vol.  4.  tvo.  11.  Is. 
bis. 

An  Account  of  a  Successful  Method 
i  treating  Diseases  of  the  Spine ;  with 
OtHcnratioos,  and  cases  in  Illustration, 
ly  Thomas  Baynton,  of  Bristol,  Au- 
tbofoft  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  8vo.  is.  6d. 
efed. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of 
tbr  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the  Absorbent 
Sntem;  being  the  substance  of  obser- 
vatiaos  to  which  the  Prize  for  the  Year 
1812,  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal  Col« 
Itp  of  Surgeons  in  London.  With 
in  Appendix  containing  Surgical 
catfi  and  remarks.  By  William 
Goodlad,  Surgeon,  Bury,  Lancashire, 
Member  of  the  College. 

mSCILLANSOVS. 

Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent 
ofthe  Gael ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Piets,  Caledonians,  and  Scots  ;  and  Ob- 
arvitions  relative  to  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Poems  of  O-sian.  By  James 
Gr&flt,  Esq.  of  Corrymony,  Advocate, 
ho.  16s.  bds. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  M.  A. 

10  Answer  to  bis  pretended  Congratula¬ 
tory  Address,  in  Confutation  of  his  va¬ 
rious  Misstatements,  and  in  Vindication 
ofthe  Efficacy  ascribed  by  our  Church 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret 
Professsor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge. 

11  6vo.  price  1  s. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon 
Ml  in  Confutation  of  his  various 
Misstatements,  and  in  Vindication  of 
^  Efficacy  ascribed  by  our  Church  to 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  price  Is. 
Chalcographimania ;  or  the  Por« 
Collector  and  Printseller’s  Cbro-^ 
®cle;  with  Infataations  of  every  De- 
Jnplion  :  a  humorous  Poem,  in  Four 
I  with  copious  Notes  exj^anatory  ; 
Jyng  to  View  the  different  Cacoe- 
1  the  Rage  followed  with  so 

^^'^'ty  by  all  ranks  in  Society, 
^^^ticus  Sculptor,  Esq.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

to  continued 
•  ^  Iji  ®''«ry  month,  of  the  Re- 
Theatre;  or  a  Collection  of 
which  have  been  offered  for  Re¬ 


presentation,  but  declined  by  tbe  Ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  Playhouses. 

The  Worth  of  a  penny,  to  keep  mo« 
ney,  with  the  causes  of  tbe  scarcity, 
and  misery  of  the  want  thereof,  in 
these  hard  and  merciless  Times:  As 
also  how  to  save  it,  in  our  Diets,  Ap¬ 
parel,  Recreations,  Ac.  And  also  what 
honest  courses  men  in  want  may  take 
to  live.  By  Henry  Beachan,  Master 
of  Arts,  some  time  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  from  the  edition  of  1867. 

8 VO.  price  7s.  N.  B.  Only  seventy- five 
Copies  printed. 

The  Pocket  Companion  to  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Checks,  Drafts,  Ac.  Ac.  To  which  ^re 
added.  Tables  of  toe  Stamp  Duties, 
Ac.  Ac.  By  tbe  Editor  of  the  Legal 
and  Literary  Journal  and  Independent 
Review.  Price  28.  fid. 

POITSY. 

Tbe  Vision ;  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  of  Dante,  translated  into 
English  blank  Verse,  and  Illustrated 
by  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Carey, . 
A.  M.3  vols.  32^8.  12s.  bds. 

Tixall  Poetry,  with  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  By  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  Editor 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s  State  Papers.  4to. 
21.  28.  bds.;  and  a  few  royal  Copies, 
with  Proof  Plates,  31.  3s. 

The  same  work  may  be  had  in  French, 
price  3s  fid.  bds. 

Carmen  Triumphale ;  for  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Year  1814.  By 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat.  4to. 
3s.  bd. 

Prince  Malcolm,  in  Five  Cantos; 
with  other  Poems.  By  John  Dod¬ 
dridge  Humphreys,  Jun.  8vo.  price  91. 
bds. 

Moonlight:  a  Poem;  with  seveml 
Copies  of  Verses.  By  Edward,  Ix>r<L 
Thurlow,  4to.  58.  sd. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Political  State  of  Europe  after 
the  Battle  of  Leipsic,8vo.  4t. 

Letters  addres^  to  Lord  liverpool 
and  the  Parliament  on  the  prelimtnariee 
of  Peace,  by  Calvus,  8vo.  4s. 

TniOLOGY. 

The  Second  Edition,  considerably  en« 
larged  and  improved,  of  a  Treatise  on 
tht  Church,  chiefly  with  respect  to  its 
Govemment,  in  which  the  Divine  Right 
of  Episcopacy  is  maintained,  tbe  Sn* 
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